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The Life Cycle of Academic Management Fads 

Management fads in higher education go through a predictable five-stage process from 
the time of their initial introduction until their eventual abandonment. In a process of 
“virtual adoption,” academic institutions may endorse management innovations ‘for their 
symbolic benefits but isolate them from core activities to avoid disruption caused by im- 
plementation. g 
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Is There Gender Bias in Student Evaluations of Teaching? 

In an attempt to determine whether male and female students rate teachers differently 
depending on the gender of the teacher, we analyzed data from 741 classes in which 
there were at least 10 male and 10 female students. The results revealed small same gen- 
der preferences, particularly in female students rating female teachers. Teaching style 
rather than gender may well explain these preferences. 
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Morale Matters: Midlevel Administrators and Their Intent to Leave 

In this study we aim to define the construct of “morale” empirically and examine it 
within a broader theory of how organizations affect individuals. Further, we investigate 
its construct validity by proposing and testing a multilevel structural model concerning 
the impact of morale on midlevel administrators’ intentions to leave their positions. ° 
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Grouping in the Dark: What College Students Learn from Group Projects 
This study explored antecedents and consequences of interdependence development 
when undergraduates learning in groups are provided with little guidance about how to. 


work together effectively. Previous class group work and out-of-class experiences con- 


tribute to development of goal, resource, and role interdependence among group mem- 
bers. Group projects contribute to student’s problem-solving, communication, and con- 
flict management skills. i 
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When the Tail Wags the Dog: Perceptions of Learning and Grade Orientation 


in and by Contemporary College Students and Faculty 


84 


Three investigations assessed how concurrent emphases upon the intrinsic value of 
learning and the importance of grades affect college student and instructor views of 
~themselves and of one another. Results suggest that students and instructors have com- 
patible learning and grade orientation ideals but that current grading practices adversely 
affect student-instructor relations and tend to teach students that learning intellectually 


challenging material is not worthwhile unless it is rewarded by a grade. 
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The Life Cycle of Academic 
Management Fads 


Institutions of higher education are always under 
pressure to become more efficient and effective. In response, many have 
attempted (either voluntarily or under mandate) to adopt new manage- 
ment systems and processes that were originally designed to meet the 
needs of (presumably) more efficient business or governmental organi- - 
zations. One contemporary observer, referring to “the hum of corporate 
buzzwords” in the academy, has commented that “a person would be 
hard pressed these days to find a college that doesn’t claim to be evalu- 
ating or reshaping itself through one of these approaches” (Nicklin, 
1995, p. A33). This “hum” is not new; it has been a feature of the higher 
education landscape for at least the past forty years. =~ 

Among the first of these processes was the Planning, Programming, 
and Budgeting System (PPBS), initially developed by Rand for use by 
the Defense Department and adopted by many higher education institu- 
tions in the early 1960s. Among the most recent are Business Process 
Reengineering (BPR), and Benchmarking. In between, business man- 
agement scholars have documented over two dozen management inno- 
vations that were proposed between 1950 and 1990 (Pascale, 1990), 
some of which were adopted by institutions of higher education. The de- 
velopment and advocacy of new management approaches in both 
nonacademic and academic management continues, and at an increasing 
pace. = 


This article was presented at the annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Higher Education, November 5-8, 1998, Miami, Florida. It has been adapted with per- 
mission from Jossey-Bass from a chapter of Management Fads in Higher Education by 
Robert Birnbaum, to be published Spring 2000. 
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In the business sector these new ideas are often “presented as univer- 
sally applicable quick-fix solutions—along with the obligatory and ex- 
plicit caution that their recommendations are not quick fixes and will re- 
quire substantial management understanding and commitment. As many 
managers will attest, the result has been a dazzling array of what are 
often perceived as management fads—fads that frequently become dis- 
credited soon after they have been widely propagated” (Eccles & No- 
hria, 1992, p. 7). 

Many of these management innovations, when adopted by higher ed- 
ucation, also exhibit the characteristics that led Allen and Chaffee 
(1981) to define them as fads; they are usually borrowed from other set- 
tings, applied without full consideration of their limitations, presented 
either as complex or deceptively simple, rely on jargon, and emphasize 
rational decision making. Following Allen and Chaffee, I use the term 
“fads” to refer collectively and non-pejoratively to certain higher educa- 
tion management innovations enjoying brief popularity, a use consistent 
with the definition in Webster’s Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary (p. 
444) of a fad as “a practice or interest followed for a time with exagger- 
ated zeal.” Not all management innovations are fads. Some (for exam- 
ple, fund accounting) may diffuse and be adopted rapidly through insti- 
tutional networks to become an accepted part of the system. On the other 
hand, fads, by definition, are ultimately not widely adopted throughout 
an organizational system. 

This study is grounded in two basic propositions: first, that it is possi- 
ble to use the literature to trace the evolution of a management fad from 
the time of its creation to its eventual abandonment and second, that 
management fads may diffuse between nonacademic and academic sys- 
tems. These are not novel notions. Informal observations of one or both 
of them have been noted previously by higher education scholars. For 
example, commenting on the movement of management innovations be- 
tween the nonacademic and academic sectors, Baldridge and Okimi 
(1982) said “Every six months, it seems, a new fad sweeps through man- 
agement circles. First it strikes the business community, then govern- 
ment, and finally education. Think back a few years and the mind stum- 
bles on the carcasses of fads once touted as the newest ‘scientific’ way to 
manage an organization.” These fads may “arrive at higher education’s 
doorstep five years after their trial in business, often just as corporations 
are discarding them” (Marchese, 1991, p. 7). Once the fad has been in- 
troduced into higher education, a standard sequence is suggested: “First, 
the system will be widely acclaimed in the higher education literature; 
institutions will eagerly ask how best to implement it. Next, the publica- 
tion of a number of case studies will appear, coupled with testimonials 
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to the system’s effectiveness. Finally, both the term and the system will 
gradually disappear from view” (Chaffee, 1985, p. 133). Management 
fads in higher education thus appear to follow the cycle of educational 
innovations in general: “Early enthusiasm, widespread dissemination, 
subsequent disappointment, and eventual decline” (Slavin, 1989, p. 
752). The movement of fads has been noted not only between different 
sectors in the same country, but also between the same sectors in differ- 
ent countries, and America may be the world leader in such management 
exports. Neave (1997, p. 27 ) has commented, “Never in the recent his- 
tory of higher education in Europe have we seen such a frenzy of model 
exportation, from North America to Western Europe and from thence 
eastwards. We have a dangerous faith in management models, often de- 
veloped in organisational settings other than the university, and no less 
in their capacity to act as a ‘quick fix’.” 

The comments of these previous observers have for the most part been 
anecdotal and casual. In contrast, this study takes a more systematic ap- 
proach to understanding the management fad phenomenon. It analyzes 
the literature of academic management fads to seek patterns permitting 
the construction of a Weberian ideal type, a conceptualization “based on 
observations of reality that are designed to make comparisons possible” 
(Rogers, 1995, p. 263). This ideal type allows us retrospectively to con- 
sider the “life cycle” of academic management fads from the time of 
their diffusion into higher education until the timé of their eventual 
abandonment, re-invention, or partial incorporation. Analysis of this life 
cycle may improve our understanding of the effects of management in- 
novations of the past and give both institutional and political policymak- 
ers a context in which to understand the possible trajectories of acade- 
mic management techniques that may be introduced in the future. 

The life cycle developed here is based on data from seven case studies 
in which the cases were not institutions but the natural histories of spe- 
cific management techniques. Each case study! was based on an analysis 
of a selected sample of periodical, monograph, and technical literature 
for the period 1960 to the present, describing and analyzing seven 
widely discussed management techniques which were advocated for use 
in higher education., The management innovations considered were 
Planning, Programming, and Budgeting System (PPBS), Zero-Based 
Budgeting (ZBB), Management by Objectives (MBO), Strategic Plan- 
ning, Total Quality Management/Continuous Quality Improvement 
(TOM/COD), Business Process Reengineering (BPR) and Benchmarking. 
The literature sampled was selected to include foundational works for 
each technique both in and outside higher education, repeatedly cited 
journal articles, conference presentations and fugitive materials identified 
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through the ERIC data base (ERIC on CD-ROM, 1966-1979, 1980-Sep- 
tember 1996, 1995), and a snowball sample of other references cited in 
these materials. Each case interrogated the literature database to ask the 
following questions: 


What were the essential characteristics of the management innova- 
tion? 

When, in what setting, and under what circumstances did the inno- 
vation originally appear? 

How did the innovation diffuse into higher education? 
What were the outcomes of the innovation in its original and higher 
education settings? 

When, and for what reasons, was the management technique aban- 
doned? 


The cases were then reviewed iteratively using a process of explana- 
tion building (Yin, 1984) to develop the cross case analysis presented in 
this article. The analysis proposes the stages in the life cycle of manage- 
ment fads within organizational sectors, suggests the lagged phases 
through which fads are diffused between the nonacademic and the acad- 
emic sectors, and discusses some similarities and differences in the fad 
adoption process in both academic and nonacademic systems. 


The Life Cycle Stages of the Fads Process 


The cross-case analysis found a consistent and predictable five-stage 
cycle which describes the trajectory of management fads: creation, nar- 
rative evolution, time lag, narrative devolution, and dissonance resolu- 
tion. The stage process is depicted in Figure 1. This section describes the 
fad trajectory as it appears within either the non-academic or academic 
organizational sectors. The following section considers how the innova- 
tion moves between organizational sectors 


Stage 1:Creation 


A crisis is claimed to exist in an organizational sector, usually related 
to an enacted environment (Weick, 1979) of the larger social system 
(for example, the Cold War, recession) or an organizational subsystem 
within it (for example, lack of international competitiveness in business, 
or lack of attention to customer-needs in higher education). Present 
modes of operation are alleged to be inadequate to address the crisis, and 
the adoption of a new management technique is proposed to solve the 
problem. The new technique is supported by advocates (often, paid con- 
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sultants whose livelihood depends on creating and disseminating this 
new management technique), by dramatic but unverified narratives by 
external champions, and by enthusiastic statements of early institutional 
adopters. The stories, or narratives (Roe, 1994) developed in this cre- 
ation stage include claims of unusual success. 

As a consequence of these claims, additional institutions participating 
in common interorganizational networks (Rogers, 1995) and accepting 
the claims of crisis, are encouraged to adopt the new technique. The 
technique is initially presented in simplified terms, which appear to be 
so consistent with common sense and with rationalized organizational 
myths related to efficiency and effectiveness (Meyer & Rowan, 1992) as 
to make counterarguments difficult. Advocates state that, unlike previ- 
ous techniques (which may be explicitly denigrated as fads), the tech- 
nique now being promoted will significantly improve core organiza- 
tional processes and functions. Promises of extraordinary outcomes are 
made, and resistors are painted as traditionalists unwilling or unable to 
respond to change. The technique is often presented as both necessary 
and sufficient to transform the organizational sector; true believers may 
present their views with messianic zeal and suggest that the success, per- 
haps even the survival, of the sector depends on adopting this innova- 
tion. Adoption of the technique may be supported, or in some cases dri- 
ven, by the availability of a new technology that appears to make its 
implementation feasible. In retrospect, the new technology being pro- 
moted may be seen by some as an example of a solution seeking out a 
problem to which it might be the answer (Cohen & March, 1974). 


Stage 2: The Narrative Evolution 


Narratives begun in the Creation Stage become elaborated and more 
widely disseminated. Stories of successful implementation are increas- 
ingly distributed and the innovation hailed. The narrative focuses on 
claimed benefits; little attention is given to potential costs. There are few 
counternarratives, and those who attempt to relate traditional coun- 
ternarratives are labeled as apologists out of touch with contemporary 
needs. It is asserted that the new technique has been widely adopted, if 
not throughout the system then at least by the higher status members of 
the system. The allegations of widespread adoption persuade even more 
institutions to adopt through imitation or to maintain legitimacy (Meyer 
& Rowan, 1992). Consultants, champions, purveyors of the technology, . 
and adopters increasingly circulate within the organizational system, 
making presentations at professional meetings and writing articles for 
professional journals that contribute to the diffusion of the innovation. 
These presentations serve to certify and reinforce the status of the per- 
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son making them, as well as that of the institutions to which they refer. 
Some of the stories of success prove to be attractive to newspapers, 
newsmagazines, and other agents of mass media eager to spot new 
trends, so that the name and/or acronym of the innovation, and simplis- 
tic statements of its foundational ideas, become popularly diffused. Or- 
ganizations adopting the innovation are applauded for acknowledging 
the existence of serious problems, engaging in efforts to improve and re- 
form, and recognizing that system and social benefits should outweigh 
selfish interests of organizational participants. Organizations not adopt- 
ing the innovation may be criticized for being resistant to change, con- 
servative, wasteful, and self-interested. 


Stage 3. The Time Lag | 


There is a lag between the time the new technique is created and dis- 
seminated and the time at which user reactions and independent analyses 
become publicly available. Stories of successful adoption continue to be 
disseminated during this period. These stories are usually written by, or 
about, organizational members who have vested interests in being seen as 
being associated with a successful program and whose leadership is 
thereby given visibility. At the same time, revisionist and cautionary stories 
begin to surface, some reminding organizations of the unfulfilled promises 
of previous innovations and others suggesting that not all those adopting 
the innovation have been successful with it. Scholars and others (who may 
have vested interests different from the promoters of the innovation) begin 
to disseminate analyses of data not previously available. During this time 
lag period, the acceptance of the innovation peaks, and the pace of new 
adopters slows as those most likely to adopt have already done so. 


Stage 4. The Narrative Devolution 


As the more recent revisionist analyses are disseminated, the power of 
the original narrative of creation is challenged by a new narrative of 
skepticism. Enthusiasm for the new technique based on initial reports of 
success becomes tempered by countervailing reports of failure as out- 
comes fall short of unrealistic expectations. Data collected by scholars 
and other observers studying the new technique suggest that the original 
claims of success were either overstated or were not sustained, organiza- 
tional performance was not improved in the predicted manner, and 
claims of the extent of adoption had been exaggerated. Surveys of users 
reflect increased dissatisfaction. Acceptance of the new technique di- 
minishes, and journal and newspaper commentaries report on the rever- 
sal of fortune and declare the new technique to be “dead as a pet rock” 
(Byrne, 1997, p. 47). 
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Stage 5. The Resolution of Dissonance 


There is significant temporal overlap between Stages 4 and 5, but they 
are separated here for purposes of analyses because they appear to have 
different dynamic properties. As champions and adopters see the demise 
of the innovation which only recently they had vigorously advocated, 
there is a need to account for its failure in ways that protect both their 
status and their ideological views. “A man with conviction is a hard man 
to change” (Festinger, Riecken, & Schachter, 1956), so that it should not 
be unexpected that those who support the premises of a fad are not dis- 
suaded from their views merely because it has not been successful. 
Analyses of these seven fads reveal many of the rationalizations used, 
the most frequent of which are lack of leadership, intransigence of fol- 
lowers, improper implementation, and lack of resources. In addition, the 
innovation, which was described during its narrative evolution stage as a 
defined set of specific ideas and practices, had developed by the narra- 
tive devolution stage into many programs that, although sharing the 
same name, were quite different. It is thus possible to maintain faith in 
the “true” innovation by ascribing failures to the flaws of its mutations. 
The least frequent response to failure is to consider the possibility that 
the new technique itself may have been based on invalid premises, so 
that successful implementation was either highly improbable or, in some 
cases, impossible. Identifying failure as due to the weaknesses of spe- 
cific individuals, unforeseeable external forces, or correctable flaws in 
implementation sets the stage for either reinventing the innovation and 
recycling it with minor modifications and a major change of name 
(Rogers, 1995) or for proposing a better innovation (clearly labeled as 
“not a fad”) which is claimed as both necessary and sufficient for orga- 
nizational improvement and in which the unfortunate problems leading 
to the abandonment of the earlier innovation have been corrected. The 
Creation Stage begins anew, and the stages of the cycle are repeated. 


The Movement of Fads Between Sectors 


Each of the management fads considered in this study was initially 
implemented in either business or governmental organizations before 
being diffused into higher education. There is relatively little overlap be- 
tween the interorganizational networks of the innovation source groups 
and the higher education systems in which they were later applied. 
Members of both academic and nonacademic organizations have more 
association and communication with those inside their own sector than 
with those outside. Most people in different sectors read different jour- 
nals, attend different meetings, share different values and perspectives, 
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and live in different organizational cultures. This discontinuity leads to a 
culture lag so that events that are disseminated and generally known in 
one sector may not be immediately available to another. 

As the apparently successful implementation of a REETA innova- 
tion in the original sector becomes conventional wisdom as part of its Nar- 
rative Evolution Stage, groups or individuals concerned with issues of or- 
ganizational efficiency and effectiveness suggest the innovation may be 
suitable for adoption in new settings, such as higher education. Exactly 
how the transition between sectors is accomplished is unclear. It may be 
related to the increasing availability of stories in the popular press, but re- 
search on the adoption of innovation (Rogers, 1995) suggests that inter- 
personal communications are more effective than mass communications 
in disseminating innovations. Moreover, interpersonal communications 
about innovations are more effective when they occur between individuals 
who are similar or, as Rogers (p. 286) calls them, homophilous, than be- 
tween members of different sectors, who are more likely to be dissimilar 
(or heterophilous). This suggests that a major vector of management inno- 
vation in higher education may be boundary spanning individuals with ho- 
mophilous identities in both the nonacademic and academic sectors. 
These might include business leaders or legislators serving on higher edu- 
cation boards of trustees, college presidents and other academics ap- 
pointed to business boards of directors, members of professional associa- 
tions formed at least in part to maintain linkages between higher education 
and external groups, academics who read journals in multidisciplinary 
areas, such as business or human resource management, and consultants 
who solicit clients in both the education and noneducation sectors. 

As a consequence of the culture lag, champions in academic institutions 
become familiar with innovations in the nonacademic sector at about that 
time in the nonacademic sector’s Narrative Evolution Stage in which expec- 
tations are high and increased levels of adoption are claimed. Unaware of 
the revisionist analyses taking place during the latter part of the Time Lag 
and early part of the Narrative Devolution Stages in the nonacademic sector, 
but persuaded by the enthusiastic reports developed during the earlier Nar- 
rative Evolution Stage, champions in higher education begin the Creation _ 


Stage in their sector. The higher education sector then recapitulates the. ~ i 


cycle of the nonacademic sector, but in Academic Procession-like fashion, 
always one to two stages behind. This relationship is depicted in Figure 2. 
Similarities and Differences Between Sectors 


Innovations are ideas or practices perceived as new by the adopting 
organization (Rogers, 1995), regardless of whether they are objectively 
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new, so it is not surprising that the process of fad adoption seen in acad- 
emic settings is similar to that followed by the same innovation in 
nonacademic settings. In both sectors, initial decisions to adopt manage- 
ment innovations appear to be based on subjective judgments dissemi- 
nated by homophilous peers, rather than analyses of empirical data, and 
in both sectors the momentum of innovators and early adopters is accel- 
erated during the Narrative Evolution Stage. When 10—20% of a popula- 
tion has adopted an innovation, it has reached the “take- off” point 
(Rogers, 1995, p. 259). At this time the fate of an innovation is in the 
hands of a group that Rogers refers to as the “Early Majority.” Com- 
pared with innovators and early adopters, the Early Majority is more de- 
liberative and has a longer decision time. Acceptance by the Early Ma- 
jority sets the stage for further acceleration and possible adoption of the 
innovation by all members of the social system, thus embracing it as part 
of standard practice. Rejection by the Early Majority leads to a drop in 
adoption rates and eventual discontinuance within the system, thus iden- 
tifying the innovation as a fad. 

It is during the Time Lag of Stage 3 that a major difference between 
fads in the academic and nonacademic sectors appears as they move to- 
ward Narrative Devolution. In the nonacademic sector, it is a period dur- 
ing which data of various kinds are collected, analyzed, and distributed 
within the sector. These data may come from surveys of the extent of 
adoption within the sector, scholarly comparisons of differences in out- 
comes between adopters and non-adopters, or surveys of users that as- 
sess their satisfaction with the new procedures. Results are likely to be 
presented quantitatively. In contrast, in the academic sector, information 
collected during the Time Lag of Stage 3, with infrequent exceptions, is 
limited to nonquantitative claims of the extent of adoption. These are 
usually presented as generalizations with no supporting documentation 
and commonly based on subjective judgments of outcomes by champi- 
ons or adopters. There are few published examples in the academic sec- 
tor of attempts to assess the institutional consequences of a management 
fad through data that provide evidence either of organizational outcomes 
or of the satisfaction of users. I can suggest two possibilities to account 
for the differences how fads are assessed in the two sectors. 

The first, and most obvious, is that the two sectors respond to differ- 
ent kinds of data and in different ways. An innovation’s meaning in ei- 
ther sector is not self-evident, but instead is “gradually worked out 
through a process of social construction” (Rogers, 1995, p. xvii). It is 
stereotypical, but perhaps not without some justification, to think of 
business as being data-driven and bottom-line oriented; quantitative data 
are sought after and considered of great consequence when produced. 
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Results can be measured in profit and loss statements, numbers are im- 
portant, and decisions to retain or abandon an innovation can be made 
rapidly. In the more loosely coupled academic sector, quantitative mea- 
sures are suspect. Interpretations develop slowly, and it takes longer for 
the meaning of an innovation to be shared by organizational partici- 
pants. The data to which the business sector responds may move quickly 
up the system, whereas in the academic sector it may move more slowly, 
as counternarratives of shared authority and other myths begin to re- 
spond to the original narrative of efficiency. The Narrative Devolution 
Stage may be initiated by quantitative data in the nonacademic sector 
and by interpretive data in the academic sector. 

The second, and less obvious possibility, is that the meaning of “adop- 
tion” may differ between the sectors. In both the academic and nonacad- 
emic sectors, organizations may claim to have adopted an innovation 
without truly having done’so. However, the hierarchical structures and 
legal authority systems of the nonacademic sector make it more likely 
that senior management can impose management innovations on the in- 
stitution’s technical core. In contrast, the unique dual governance struc- 
ture and loosely coupled processes of academic institutions buffer edu- 
cational from administrative procedures and permit subgroups to 
operate with significant autonomy. This makes it easier in higher educa- 
tion for an innovation to be publicly “adopted,” but not actually imple- 
mented in a way that affects core institutional processes. In this way, 
academic institutions may have greater opportunities than. others to 
engage in what I call the “virtual adoption” of fads. For example, 
TOM/CQI, which entered higher education through the business sector, 
was said by senior academic administrators to be used by 70% of all col- 
leges and universities by 1994 (El-Khawas, 1994). But by 1997 even 
TOM/COI’s strongest advocates acknowledged that only several hun- 
dred institutions had actually experimented with it in any meaningful 
way, and no more than a dozen had implemented it as a central compo- 
nent of their program (Marchese, 1997). Similar discrepancies between 
early claims of adoption and later analyses of actual use exist for each of 
the fads in this study. Academic institutions may have the ability to re- 
spond to fads as they respond to educational-reforms—they may adopt 
them as policy, but never implement them (Cuban, 1990). Because busi- 
ness and government can impose fad processes that influence what peo- 
ple actually do, they may be more sensitive to data that may confirm or 
deny the validity of the fad practice. In contrast, because the “adoption” 
of fads at academic institutions may be primarily symbolic and have lit- 
tle effect on what most people do, there may be less emphasis on col- 
lecting and analyzing quantitative data to validate or invalidate. the inno- 
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vation and more emphasis on collecting impressionistic data that can 
justify the original adoption decision. Virtual adoption of fads allows an 
institution to have its cake and eat it too. Public claims of adopting an 
externally hailed innovation certify an institution’s progressive attitude 
and concern for efficiency and improved management; private isolation ` 
of the fad protects the institution from the disruptive effects it would 
have if it were really implemented. © 
Virtual adoption is essentially superficial, although at some institu- 
tions where adoption initiatives of senior administrators have been par- 
ticularly intense it may lead to some localized and undue disruption and 
discomfort. However, for the most part it is unlikely to have significant 
impact on the institutional core. Virtual adoption means that academic 
institutions may find it easier than other organizations both to “adopt” 
` management fads and to abandon them. Because the fad has been em- 
braced only by the senior administration, and not the technical core, nei- 
ther adoption or abandonment requires significant attention or effort 
from most of the organization’s members or has a major impact on their 
daily lives. In this way, the adoption of academic management fads is 
similar to the academic propensity regularly to form societies for the 
purpose of making silk purses out of sows’ ears. As Cornford put it 
ninety years ago, “This tendency is not as dangerous as it may seem; for 
it may be observed that the sows, after taking their washing with a grunt 
or two, trundle back to the wallow; and the purse-market is quoted as 
firm” (1964/1908, p. 13). 


Discussion 


Suggestions by previous analysts of the existence of regularities in the 
management fad adoption process in higher education are confirmed by 
patterns in this cross-case analysis of data describing the life cycle of 
seven management innovations. On a small number of campuses, a fad 
may take hold and be maintained over an extended period, long after 
most institutions have rejected it. Occasionally, the fad may be inte- 
grated into an institution’s culture and become a means by which the in- 
stitution differentiates itself from others. These exceptional successes 
provide the evidence true believers may use to argue that the innovation 
is sound and that its generalized failure is due to faulty implementation 
rather than an inadequate conceptual base. But perhaps a more realistic 
lesson to be learned is that in the context of the great diversity of colleges 
and universities in the United States, an idea may find fertile soil in some 
microclimates, even as it proves to be sterile in most others. If the suc- 
cess of management fads over the past 40 years is measured by the extent 
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to which they have been adopted and maintained in recognizable form in 
a reasonable number of institutions of higher education, it can it be said 
with confidence that these innovations have uniformly failed. 

Still, management fads in the academic sector continue to be created 
or reinvented despite the absence of data suggesting that they have been 
successful and in the face of the failure of most of them to be widely 
adopted by the sector. Why does this happen? Those who develop the 
fads, as well as those who support them, appear to view academic orga- 
nizations through the lens of an organizational paradigm that empha- 
sizes the importance of goals, rationality, and causality. The acceptance 
of this paradigm leads those who believe it to choose problems “that 
while the paradigm is taken for granted, can be assumed to have solu- 
tions” Kuhn (1970, p. 37). Fads therefore are proposed solutions to puz- 
zles seen as problems because of the paradigm being used. Management 
fads, even though they may sometimes be explicitly claimed by their 
creators to reflect a new paradigm, in reality reflect the old paradigms 
expected as part of “ordinary science.” 

Although fads fail, the paradigm supporting them remains. As Kuhn 
pointed out, failure of a paradigm to solve problems does not by itself 
negate the paradigm; it merely suggests to its adherents that the puzzle 
has not yet been solved and that further work is necessary. For example, 
after acknowledging that TQM/CQI has been ignored or rejected by 
most potential users, advocates still point to a small number of limited 
but presumably successful programs to claim that the system does work; 
it just isn’t being implemented properly (Marchese, 1997). It is typical 
to deny the failure of fads by arguing that others have used it success- 
fully, that it takes time to overcome past practices, and that results will 
be achieved in the future (Nohria & Berkley, 1994). Because of these ar- 
guments, there are no data that can convince a true believer that a fad is 
not effective, and claims that a fad “works” therefore cannot be dis- 
proved. Just as failure cannot negate a paradigm, the failure of a narra- 
tive to assist in solving policy dilemmas does not necessarily negate the 
narrative. Narratives cannot be overturned by countervailing evidence, 
but only by a different paradigm or “an equally straightforward narrative 
that tells a better story” (Roe, 1994, p. 40). Unless and until higher edu- 
cation is able to tell its story with a narrative more compelling than mar- 
ket-oriented economic utility, it is safe to assume that another fad, simi- 
lar in many ways to those we have seen over the past 40 years is around 
the corner, and it will go through the stages within sectors and the 
phases between sectors described here. 

‘Fads develop outside higher education and then are imported. I can 
think of no example in which a management innovation developed in 
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higher education has been explicitly exported to business. Why is busi- 
ness in the lead? Some may say it’s because business is more concerned 
with management than is education. A more cynical suggestion is that 
business has more consultants who make money by proposing and mar- 
keting fads than does higher education. Why do consultants give priority 
to marketing fads to business over education? As Willie Sutton said 
about why he robbed banks, “because that’s where the money is.” 

Although management fads in higher education have not had the pos- 
itive outcomes promised by their proponents, it is also true that the loose 
coupling of academic organizations has prevented the dire consequences 
predicted by some fad opponents. However, it would be a mistake to be- 
lieve that fads have no consequences at all for the organizations or sys- 
tems that adopt them. Some of these consequences may be negative, as 
people become cynical and resistant to new ideas, the judgment of lead- 
ers is questioned, and funds and energy are seen as being diverted from 
important institutional activities. But there may be positive conse- 
quences as well if fads “are kept in the proper perspective and incorpo- 
rated into the collective wisdom of a company” (Rifkin, 1994, p. 11). 
Fads contain a “kernel of truth” that can help institutions reconsider fa- 
miliar processes. Fads may have important latent functions in cuing at- 
tention, promoting action, and increasing the variety necessary for orga- 
nizational evolution (Birnbaum, 2000). Fads may improve some 
nonacademic support activities at some institutions. And even after the 
fad itself has faded from view, its residual legacy, like the smile of the 
Cheshire Cat, may remain and indirectly influence institutional structure 
and values (Bohl & Luthans, 1996). Even when fads fail, they are im- 
portant; the more we understand them, the greater the opportunity to in- 
crease their potential for institutional improvement and decrease their 
potential for institutional disruption. 


Notes 


1These case studies, and the citations to the literature on which each is based, are pre- 
sented in chapters two through four of R. Birnbaum, Management Fads in Higher Edu- 
cation, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2000. 
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Is There Gender Bias in Student Evaluations 
of Teaching? 


Given the widespread use of student evaluations of 
teaching for tenure and promotion decisions, it is important to be aware 
of possible bias in the evaluations. One definition of bias is if a teacher 
or course characteristic affects teacher evaluations, either positively or 
negatively, but is unrelated to criteria of good teaching, such as in- 
creased student learning. Class size, for example, affects evaluations in 
that teachers of classes with under 15 students get higher evaluations. 
But if students learn more in small classes than they do in large classes, 
perhaps because small classes allow for more personal attention, then 
class size is not truly biasing the evaluations; rather, the evaluations are 
reflecting increased learning. 

A second, more general, definition of bias is when a known character- 
istic of students systematically affects their ratings of teachers. The gen- 
der of the student, particularly how it interacts with the gender of the 
teacher, is an example of this possible bias in student evaluations. Do 
male students tend to rate women teachers lower than men teachers be- 
cause of a gender bias, especially in fields that are male dominated, such 
as the natural sciences? Do female students judge women teachers to be 
more effective than men because they feel more comfortable with them? 
These are important questions that directly affect the validity of the eval- 
uations when used for personnel decisions. Ideally student evaluations 
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should be related to what they learn from a teacher and not to gender or to 
other personal characteristics of the teacher (e.g., age, ethnicity). 

Studies that have investigated gender bias have thus far produced con- 
flicting results. Some studies have found no (or extremely smail) differ- 
ences between the evaluation of female and male instructors on the basis 
of student gender alone (Basow & Distenfeld, 1985; Basow & Howe, 
1987; Bennett, 1982; Elmore & LaPointe, 1974; Harris, 1975; Kaschak, 
1981). Other studies reported gender bias, with male students rating fe- 
male instructors lower than male instructors (Basow & Silberg, 1987; 
Etaugh & Riley, 1983; Kaschak, 1978; Lombardo & Tocci, 1979; Paludi 
& Bauer, 1983). 

Two studies conducted in actual classrooms did not report gender bias 
in overall evaluations. Bennett’s (1982) used a course evaluation question- 
naire that included teaching performance ratings, perceptual orientation 
scales, and indicators of the degree and context of student-instructor inter- 
action. Her data included the evaluations of 11 female and 28 male in- 
structors by 253 students enrolled in nonscience introductory courses at a 
liberal arts college. Female and male students did not differentiate be- 
tween faculty members of different gender. Although there was no evi- 
dence of direct bias in formal student evaluations of instructors, there was 
evidence of gender related differences in regard to student-instructor rela- 
tionships and instructor warmth, support, and accessibility. Elmore and 
LaPointe (1974) found no interaction between faculty gender and student 
gender in their analysis of 38 pairs of courses (paired on the basis of 
course number and gender of instructor) evaluated by 1,259 students. The 
courses were selected from a variety of departments and colleges within 
one research university. No attempts were made, however, to compare re- 
sults from various disciplines or results for students in the same classes. 

Research that reported gender bias included Basow and Silberg’s 
(1987) study of 16 pairs of instructors (paired on rank, discipline, and 
years of experience), in which male students rated female instructors 
less favorably than male instructors. Similar results by Kaschak (1978) 
and Lombardo and Tocci (1979) were found in a simulated rather than 
actual classroom setting. In these studies female students saw no differ- 
ence in the effectiveness of male and female teachers. 

Feldman conducted two reviews of students’ views of male and fe- 
male college teachers. In the first review, results of laboratory studies 
(the use of photographs, descriptions, simulations, etc.) indicated that 
“little, if any, same- gender or cross-gender bias is evidenced” (Feld- 
man, 1992, p. 359). The second review summarized results from studies 
of actual classrooms. Ten studies examined an overall rating of teachers 
for which there was a slight tendency toward same- gender preference 
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(Feldman, 1993, p. 169). But as Feldman noted, the difference among 
means was not always statistically significant. Male and female students 
were in different classes in some of the studies, and other variables such 
as the academic area of the course were not examined (or examined in 
only two studies where only a few fields were included and the results 
conflicted). Thus, combining individual studies with small n’s and un- 
controlled variables did not produce conclusive results. - 

_ Clearly the question of gender bias in the evaluations of instructors 
has not been fully resolved. The study reported here addressed many of 
the limitations found in the current research. Using actual student rat- 
ings of classroom instructors instead of a simulated design increased the 
utility of the results. A large number of different types of institutions 
(two-year and four-year colleges and universities) were included, 
whereas many of the past studies were limited to a single institution 
(Basow & Silberg, 1987; Bennett, 1982; Elmore & LaPointe, 1974). A 
variety of academic disciplines, rather than one or a relatively small 
number of disciplines, were analyzed. And finally, unlike in previous 
studies, the class rather than the individual student was the unit of analy- 
sis.. Mean ratings of male and female students in each of a large number 
of classes were analyzed, thereby increasing reliability and minimizing 
the effects of extraneous student and teacher variables other than gender. 


Method 


This study examined gender differences through two analyses. In the 
first female and male student ratings in the same classes were compared 
for female instructors and for male instructors. This analysis more di- 
rectly addressed the purpose of this study because it compared ratings 
by students of the same instructors. Figure 1 illustrates this analysis. 

In the second analysis the ratings by all male students were examined 
for how they differed for male and female instructors. The ratings by all 
female students were compared in the same way. Figure 2 illustrates this 


` Female Instructors Male Instructors 
A R A K 

Male Female Male Female 
Students Students 


Fic. 1. Student Ratings Within Classes 
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Fic. 2. Student Ratings Across Classes 


analysis. Because the male or female students have evaluated different 
instructors, this analysis focuses more on student gender effects and 
their interactions with instructor gender effects across classes. 


Subjects 


The data in this study included 741 classes, each of which had an en- 
rollment of at least 10 female students and 10 male students. The mini- 
mum number of students was based on Centra’s (1998) research, indi- 
cating that scores based on 10 or more students provide a sufficient level 
of reliability for research purposes. Specifically, the intraclass reliabili- 
ties were in the high 50s for individual items; the scale means used in 
this study would have higher intraclass reliabilities for ten students. 
Moreover, the coefficient alpha and test-retest reliabilities for the scale 
scores were generally above 0.90 and 0.80, respectively. Student evalua- 
tion forms were administered over three semesters—spring and fall se- 
mesters of 1995, and spring semester of 1996. The sample of 21 institu- 
tions included similar numbers of two- and four-year colleges and 
universities, although about half of the classes were from universities 
(largely comprehensive rather than research or doctoral universities). 
Table 1 indicates the breakdown by institutional type for this study. For 
analysis purposes, the classes were collapsed into the following eight 
discipline groups: health sciences (20 classes), business (75 classes), ed- 
ucation (43 classes), social sciences (161 classes), fine arts (45 classes), 
natural sciences (167 classes), technology (32 classes), and humanities 
(173 classes). Female instructors taught 211 (28%) of the classes and 
male instructors taught 530 (72%) of the classes. Only in the health sci- 
ences were there more female than male instructors. 


Instrument 


The student evaluation form used in this study was the Student In- 
structional Report II (SIR II), a new version of the original SIR, which 
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TABLE 1 

Institutional Type 

Institutional Number Percentage of Classes 
Type of Type from Each Type 
2-year college 7 26% 

4-year college 8 25% 
University 6 49% 





had been made available to colleges over the past 25 years by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service (ETS). SIR II was developed to reflect more re- 
cent emphases in college teaching, such as active learning, course out- 
comes assessment, and the importance of student effort and involvement 
(Centra, 1998). This end-of-course survey consists of seven scales: 
Course Organization and Planning (5 questions); Communication (5 
questions); Faculty/Student Interaction (5 questions); Assignments, 
Exams, and Grading (6 questions); Course Outcomes (5 questions); Stu- 
dent Effort and Involvement (3 questions); and Course Difficulty, Work- 
load, and Pace (3 questions). 

Course Organization and Planning included such items as the instruc- 
tor’s explanation of course requirements, use of class time, and way of 
summarizing or emphasizing important points in class. Communication 
included the instructor’s ability to make clear and understandable pre- 
sentations, use of challenging questions or problems, and enthusiasm for 
course material. Within the Faculty/Student Interaction scale were such 
items as the instructor’s helpfulness and responsiveness to students, con- 
cern for student progress, availability for extra help, and willingness to 
listen to student questions and opinions. Items in the Assignments, 
Exams, and Grading scale included the information given to students 
about how they would be graded, the clarity of exam questions, the in- 
structor’s comments on assignments and exams, and the helpfulness of 
assignments in understanding course materials. Students responded to 
these items as practices that ranged from “Very Effective” to “Ineffec- 
tive” (5-point scale) in contributing to their learning in the course. A 5- 
point scale was also used for the Course Outcomes and Student Effort 
and Involvement scales, with 5, the top response, being “much more 
than most courses,” and 1, the bottom response, indicating “much less 
than most courses.” Course Outcomes, the only scale that assessed stu- 
dent perceptions of learning, included the students’ ratings of progress 
toward course objectives, increase in learning and interest in the subject 
matter, whether the course helped students to think independently about 
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the subject matter, and whether the course actively involved them in 
what they were learning. In the Student Effort and Involvement scale 
students reported the extent to which they put effort into the course, 
were prepared, and were challenged. The final scale included three items 
that rated the Course Difficulty, Workload, and Pace, with the top re- 
sponse of three being “about right.” For the first six scales, a pilot test 
indicated that the response options described above had better statistics 
and were more useful than an agree/disagree response format. 

The development of these scales is described in the manual (Centra, 
1998). An overall evaluation item, seven items that rated supplementary 
instructional methods (not a scale), and a student information section 
(five questions) are also included in the 45-item form. 

Instructors completed a “Cover Sheet” that included two questions 
that were used in this analysis: how the class was conducted (e.g., lec- 
ture, discussion, etc.), and the class size (in categories such as 16-35). 


Data Analysis 


Multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was used to investigate 
the mean differences on the several dependent variables simultaneously 
while controlling for the intercorrelation among them. By considering 
all the variables simultaneously, MANOVA becomes more powerful 
than performing separate ANOVAs on each of the variables. Feldman 
(1992) pointed out that in general the studies he reviewed on this topic 
did not control for multiple F-test errors. A measure of effect size was 
also computed to address the practical utility of the findings. 


Results 


MANOVA results for the class mean scores on the seven SIR II scales 
and the overall evaluation item are presented in Tables 2 and 3. Separate 
MANOVAs were generated for female instructors, male instructors, fe- 
male students, male students, and the interaction between instructor gen- 
der and student gender across each discipline and for all disciplines 
combined. Follow-up ANOVA tests were examined to determine on 
which scales instructors were rated differently based on student and in- 
structor gender. Table 4 contains the mean ratings of female and male in- 
structors by female and male students. Asterisks identify significant 
ANOVAs for scales that indicate between instructor (gender) differ- 
ences. Plus signs identify significant ANOVAs for scales that indicate 
between student (gender) differences. Results are noted at the 0.05 level 
of significance or better. 
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TABLE 2 


MANOVA Results and Sample Sizes—Ratings of Female and Male College Instructors by Female 
and Male Students Within the Same Classes 











Sample Size Instructor Gender 

Female Instructor Male Instructor Female Instructor Male Instructor 
All disciplines N=211 N=530 2.61** 6.88*** 
Health N= 14 = 6 0.27 2.45 
Business N= 20 N= 55 2.13 1.42 
Education V= 9 N= 34 0.89 1.46 
Social sciences = 38 N=123 1.45 2.67** 
Fine arts = 16 N= 29 1.44 1.68 
Natural sciences = 40 N=127 1.84 2.09* 
Technology N= 8 N= 24 0.69 1.15 
Humanities = 57 N=116 1.13 1.85 





Note: MANOVA results are represented by Wilks’ Lambda. 
*p<=0.05. “*p<=0.01. ***p<=0.001. 





TABLE 3 


MANOVA Results and Sample Sizes—Ratings by Female and Male Students of Insiructors Across 
Different Classes - 











Student Gender Instructor Gender x 
Sample Size Female Student Male Student Student Gender 
All disciplines N=741 4.23*** 5.62** 0.80 
Health N= 20 1.09 1.24 0.23 
Business N= 75 2.17* 0.54 0.51 
Education N= 43 0.63 1.38 0.22 
Social sciences N=161 1.85 2.60* 1.13 
Fine arts N= 45 0.95 1.82 1.50 
Natural sciences N= 167 3.84*** 3.91*** 0.56 
Technology N= 32 0.88 1.07 0.30 
Humanities N=173 1.45 2.12* r 0.64 





Nore: MANOVA results are represented by Wilks’ Lambda. 
*p<=0.05. **p<=0.01. ***p <= 0.001. 


Analysis Within the Same Classes 


The first analysis examined the question, Do female and male stu- 
dents in the same classes rate their instructors differently depending on 
the gender of the instructor? MANOVA results are obtained from Table 
2 and ANOVA results/mean scores are obtained by reading the vertical 
columns of Table 4 (plus signs indicate statistical significance). The 
mean scores being compared in this question are from female and male 
students within the same classes; thus the two groups of students are 
evaluating the same instructors. 
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The two MANOVAs for all disciplines combined indicated that there 
are significant differences in how female and male instructors were eval- 
uated by female and male students. The MANOVA for female instruc- 
tors (F = 2.61) was significant at the 0.01 level, whereas the MANOVA 
for the male instructors (F = 6.88) was significant at the 0.001 level 
(Table 2). The ANOVA results indicated that when female instructors 
were rated by female and male students, there was a significant differ- 
ence in the mean ratings on five of the seven scales and the overall eval- 
uation item, with the female students consistently awarding higher 
scores to female instructors (Table 4). Mean scores for female instruc- 
tors were: Course Organization and Planning (FS M = 4.28; MS M = 
4,16); Communication (FS M = 4.32; MS M = 4.21); Faculty/Student In- 
teraction (FS M = 4.31; MS M = 4.21); Assignments, Exams, and Grad- 
ing (FS M = 4.10; MS M = 4.00); Student Effort and Involvement (FS M 
= 3.59; MS M = 3.50); and overall rating (FS M = 4.04; MS M = 3.92). 
This indicates, of course, that female instructors received a lower rating 
from male students on these same scales. When male instructors were 
rated by female and male students, there were no significant ANOVAs, 
thereby indicating no significant difference in how the students of both 
genders evaluated the male instructors. In summary, female instructors 
received higher ratings on six of the eight variables when rated by fe- 
male students. Male instructors were not rated significantly different by 
female or male students. One of the scales in which there was no differ- 
ence in how instructors were evaluated by students of either gender was 
the Course Outcomes Scale, which assesses student perceptions of their 
learning in a course. 

Do these results have any practical utility? Taking the differences be- 
tween means and dividing by the standard deviation provides an effect 
size measure. The standard deviation for the five scales averaged 0.43, 
while it was 0.50 for the overall rating item. The mean differences on the 
five scales and the overall item ranged from 0.09 to 0.12 (average of 
0.107), which indicates about a fourth of a standard deviation difference 
as an effect size. 

The pattern of results at the various academic discipline levels was 
more varied. The MANOVA for male instructors in the Natural Sciences 
(F = 2.09) was significant, indicating that male instructors were rated 
significantly different by female and male students on the vector repre- 
senting the seven scales and the overall evaluation item. There were, 
however, no significant ANOVAs. This finding is possible because the 
multivariate test considers the correlation among the variables and the 
joint differences on all the variables, while the univariate tests do not 
consider correlations among the variables and determine differences on 
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each variable separately. The MANOVA for female instructors (F = 
1.84) was not significant, thus indicating no differences between the rat- 
ings by female and male students. Under these circumstances, the 
ANOVAs should be interpreted cautiously, because as the number of 
calculated F ratios increases, so does the likelihood of obtaining a sig- 
nificant F by chance (one scale was significant at the 0.05 level). In sum- 
mary, in the Natural Sciences there was generally little difference in how 
female and male students evaluated female and male instructors. 

In the Social Sciences, there was a significant MANOVA for the rat- 
ings of male instructors by female and male students (F = 2.67), but not 
for the female instructors (F = 1.45). There were, however, no signifi- 
cant ANOVAs for the evaluation of male instructors by female and male 
students. 

For the remaining six disciplines there were no significant MANOVAs 
for female or male instructors when rated by female and male students, al- 
though Fine Arts and Humanities reported some significant ANOVAs. In 
summary, female and male instructors did not differ significantly in their 
ratings by students in these six academic disciplines. 


Analysis Across Different Classes 


In the second analysis, the question examined was, In general (i.e., 
across classes) do female and/or male students tend to give different rat- 
ings to female and male instructors? MANOVA results are given in 
Table 3, and ANOVA results/mean scores are obtained by reading the 
horizontal rows of Table 4 (asterisks indicate statistical significance). 
The mean scores compared in this question are from two groups of fe- 
male students—one group evaluated female instructors and the other 
male instructors. Also, the mean scores for two groups of male students 
were compared—one group evaluated female instructors and the other 
male instructors. Actually, compared for this question were mean scores 
based on class means rather than individual student ratings. Previous 
studies have generally used individual student ratings across classes. 

The two MANOVAs for all disciplines combined indicated that there 
were significant differences in how female and male students evaluated 
instructors. Both the female students’ MANOVA (F = 4.23) and the male 
students’ MANOVA (F = 5.62) were significant at the 0.001 level. The 
ANOVA results indicated that when female students evaluated female 
and male instructors, there was a significant difference in the mean rat- 
ings on two of the seven scales. In the two cases, the female students 
gave a higher rating to the female instructors than to the male instructors 
on Faculty/Student Interaction (FI M = 4.31; MI M = 4.21); and Assign- 
ments, Exams, and Grading (FI M = 4.10; MI M = 3.98). Male students 
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differed significantly in their evaluation of female and male instructors 
on only one scale, giving male instructors higher ratings on Course Or- 
ganization and Planning (MI M = 4.24; FI M = 4.16). 

In analyzing results from the various academic disciplines, the 
MANOVAs for the Natural Sciences were significant for both female (F 
= 3.84) and male students (F = 3.91). Female students rated the group of 
female instructors significantly higher than the group of male instructors 
on three of the seven scales— Faculty/Student Interaction (FI M = 4.40; 
MI M = 4.12); Assignments, Exams, and Grading (FI M = 4.17; MI M = 
3.88); and Course Outcomes (FI M = 3.64; MI M = 3.44)—and the over- 
all evaluation item (FI M = 4.13; MI M = 3.91). Male students rated fe- 
male instructors significantly higher than male instructors on two of the 
scales—Faculty/Student Interaction (FI M = 4.28; MI M = 4.10); and 
Assignments, Exams, and Grading (FI M = 4.02; MI M = 3.85). In sum- 
mary, in the Natural Sciences both female and male students rated fe- 
male instructors higher than male instructors in certain areas of instruc- 
tion. These results for female instructors are noteworthy in that Natural 
Science is a traditionally male dominated field. Additionally, in this 
study only 24% of the instructors in the Natural Sciences were women. 

In the Social Sciences, the MANOVA for the evaluation of instructors 
of both genders by male students (F = 2.60) was significant, indicating 
an overall significant difference in how male students evaluated female 
instructors in comparison to male instructors. The ANOVAs indicated 
that male students rated the group of male instructors higher than the 
group of female instructors on two scales—Course Organization and 
Planning (MI M = 4.34; FI M = 4.11); and Communication (MI M = 
4.33; FI M = 4.17). The MANOVA examining how female students eval- 
uated female and male instructors was not significant (F = 1.85). In 
summary for the Social Sciences, there were few significant differences 
between student genders; however, on two scales male students rated 
male instructors higher than female instructors. 

An analysis of the Business discipline indicated that only the 
MANOVA for female students evaluating the group of female and the 
group of male instructors was significant (F = 2.17). The ANOVAs indi- 
cated that female students rated female instructors significantly higher 
than male instructors on two scales— Assignments, Exams, and Grading 
(FI M = 4.18; MI M = 3.86); and Course Outcomes (FI M = 3.71; MIM 
= 3.47). In summary, for Business, there were small differences, but they 
were in favor of female students rating female instructors higher than 
male instructors on two scales. 

Humanities reported one significant MANOVA, indicating that male 
students evaluated female instructors, as a group, significantly different 
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than the group of male instructors (F = 2.12). There were, however, no 
significant ANOVAs. 

The remaining four disciplines—Health, Education, Fine Arts, and 
Technology—reported no significant MANOVAs for female students’ 
ratings of the group of female and the group of male instructors, or male 
students’ ratings of female and male instructors, although Fine Arts and 
Technology reported some significant ANOVAs. In these four disci- 
plines, then, the ratings by female students of female and male instruc- 
tors did not differ significantly. This is also true for the ratings by male 
students. 

The lack of significant interactions in instructor/student gender for 
any of the disciplines individually or for all disciplines combined indi- 
cates small cross-gender effects. While the effect size for the significant 
means for all disciplines combined were about the same as in the first 
analysis (about one-fourth of a standard deviation), it was around a half 
standard deviation for the three disciplines (natural sciences, social sci- 
ences, and business). 


Classroom Teaching Method 


A final analysis looked at whether male and female instructors con- 
ducted their classes differently and thus may have received different rat- 
ings because of this. As summarized in Table 5, according to their self- 
reports male instructors were almost twice as likely to lecture as female 
instructors (22.4% vs. 12.4%). On the other hand, discussion as a peda- 
gogy was used more by female than male instructors (5.6% vs. 3.3%). 
These statistically significant differences (Chi-Square = 18.508, p = 
0.002) indicate marked contrasts to preferred approaches to teaching, al- 
though the majority of both groups (55%) used a combination of lecture 





TABLE 5 
How Class was Conducted as Reported by Male and Female Instructors 











Male Instructors __N = 577 Female Instructors _N = 233 

Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
Lecture 129 22.4 29 12.4 
Lecture/discussion 315 54.6 128 54.9 
Discussion 19 3.3 13 5.6 
Lecture/laboratory 72 12.5 47 20.2 
Laboratory 9 1.6 6 . 2.6 
Other 18 3.1 10 4.3 
No reply 15 2.6 — — 





Chi-Square (5,795) = 18.508. p = 0.002. 
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and discussion. Given the possibility that differences in class sizes may 
have enabled more women to conduct discussions and men to lecture, a 
second analysis was run according to self-reported class sizes. Instruc- 
tors had indicated whether their classes were under 15 in size, 16-35, 
36-100, or over 100. Because this study only analyzed classes with at 
least 10 male and 10 female students, there were no classes in the under 
15 category. In the remaining categories, as Table 6 indicates, no signif- 
icant differences in class sizes were evidenced for male and female in- 
structors (Chi-Square = 5.05, p = 0.08). 


Discussion 


Past study results have been inconclusive or inconsistent, most likely 
because of shortcomings in their designs. In his review of ten studies, 
Feldman (1993) noted a slight tendency for same-gender preferences on 
an overall evaluation item, but he also noted that these studies failed to 
control for important variables such as the course and discipline. In the 
first analysis of this study, in which only mean student ratings within the 
same classes were compared (Figure 1), female instructors received 
higher ratings from female students on six of eight variables, whereas 
male instructors received equal ratings from both male and female stu- 
dents. One of the variables that was significant was the overall evalua- 
tion item, which is often emphasized in personnel judgments. Other dif- 
ferences indicate that female students, relative to male students in the 
same classes, saw female instructors as better organized, better commu- 
nicators, more interactive, and providing higher quality exams, assign- 
ments, and feedback to students. On the other hand, for the Course Out- 
comes scale, there were no same- or cross-gender differences. Although 
this scale does not measure actual student learning or achievement, it 
does at least measure student perceptions of the amount and type of 





TABLE 6 
Class Size Reported by Male and Female Instructors 











Male Instructors N=577 Female Instructors N= 231 
Number of Students? Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
16-35 350 60.7 157 67.3 
36-100 225 39.0 72 30.9 
Over 100 2 0.3 2 0.9 
No reply 0 0 2 0.9 





Chi-Square (2,808) = 5.05. p = 0.08. 
*Classes with fewer than 20 students were excluded from the study. 
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learning they received in the course. Thus, considering the first defini- 
tion of bias—that bias is when a characteristic such as gender affects 
evaluations systematically but does not affect learning—we would con- 
clude that there is bias in favor of female instructors by female students. 

Feldman (1993) argued that favorable ratings may not be bias but 
rather a reflection of better teaching. The lack of higher evaluations in 
student perceived learning would not support better teaching by female 
instructors. Instead, as further analyses indicated, female instructors 
tended to teach differently; they lectured less than males and used dis- 
cussions more (with similar class sizes). It may in fact be these differ- 
ences in teaching style that caused female teachers to get higher ratings 
on the scales that reflected communication, interaction, and feedback, 
although this was only by female students. 

Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule (1986) emphasized that fe- 
male instructors, as well as female students, are more receptive to a 
teaching methodology that values connection over separation, under- 
standing and acceptance over assessment, and collaboration over debate. 
“Connected classrooms” provide an environment for growth and an ac- 
ceptance of uncertainty, because knowledge evolves over time and expe- 
rience. Connected teachers, according to Belenky et al., emphasize 
group work and discussions, and see their role as that of a facilitator. 
This methodology is in contrast to a more traditional, lecturing approach 
to teaching that Freire (1971) described as the “banking” method, in 
which the teacher’s role is to “fill” the students by making deposits of 
information. 

Do the differences found within classes (Figure 1) have practical util- 
ity? The effect size of about a fourth of a standard deviation suggests a 
modest difference. The mean differences between instructor genders 
ranged from 0.09 to 0.12 on the significant five scales and the overall 
rating. Comparing these gaps to the national comparative data for two- 
and four-year institutions produced by ETS (1998) translates into about 
a 10 percentile difference for teachers in the middle and upper decile rat- 
ing ranges. As the ETS guidelines suggest, differences of 10 percentile 
points or less are not critical; at least 20 percentile points are recom- 
mended as a significant gap (Educational Testing Service, 1998). 

The within-class results for each of the eight academic disciplines 
varied somewhat, but generally the differences were not highly signifi- 
cant or consistent in any of the disciplines. Thus the discipline category 
of the course, or at least those studied here, were not critical in 
gender/rating relationships. 

The second analysis (Figure 2) was similar to previous studies that 
compared male and female student ratings across classes, where the stu- 
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dents of each gender evaluated different instructors, thus introducing an- 
other source of variance. It differed from those previous studies, how- 
ever, in that the only ratings analyzed were mean scores from classes 
with at least 10 male and 10 female students. For all disciplines com- 
bined, this analysis revealed some same gender preferences for both fe- 
male and male students. The three scales where this occurred may re- 
flect teaching style preferences: female students saw female teachers as 
more interactive, providing feedback on exams, and the like 
(Faculty/Student Interaction, and Assignments, Exams and Grading 
Scales); male students saw males as better organized and more system- 
atic teachers (Course Organization and Planning Scale). As these results 
and further analysis indicated, interaction (cross-gender) effects were 
not significant. Moreover, as in the first analysis, the effect size was only 
about a fourth of a standard deviation (about 10 percentile points). 

Larger differences (about one-half of a standard deviation) were re- 
flected within some of the disciplines, but not always in the expected di- 
rection. In particular, in Natural Science, a male dominated field, both 
male and female students gave female instructors higher ratings in certain 
areas of instruction. Faculty/Student Interaction and Assignments, Exams 
and Grading were two of these areas, suggesting that female teachers in 
Natural Science were more approachable and helpful. Support for this 
came from looking at how classes were conducted by this sample of Nat- 
ural Science instructors: as with the combined disciplines, men more 
often lectured and the women used more discussion (Chi-Square = 
10.126, p = 0.04), even though class sizes were not significantly different. 

In Social Science and Business the results paralleled the general find- 
ings: same gender preferences on a few scales. ` 

Is there Gender Bias in Student Evaluations of Teaching? The results 
reflect some same gender preferences, particularly in female students rat- 
ing female teachers. But the differences in ratings, though statistically 
significant, are not large and should not make much difference in person- 
nel decisions. Moreover the higher evaluations received by female teach- 
ers from females, and in some instances from males as well (Natural Sci- 
ences in particular), could well be due to differences in teaching styles. 
Women in this study were more likely than men to use discussion rather 
than a lecture method, and as a group they appear to be a little more nur- 
turing to students, as also reflected in certain scales in this study. 
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Morale Matters 


Midlevel Administrators and Their Intent to Leave 


The “morale” of faculty and staff is often used to 
characterize the quality of academic life within a particular campus or 
institution. Typically those commenting on morale have an intuitive 
sense that an individual’s morale is “high,” or the morale of the adminis- 
trative staff is “low,” or that the faculty’s morale has “plummeted.” 
These comments often refer broadly to the level of well-being that an in- 
dividual or group is experiencing in reference to their worklife (John- 
srud, 1996). We frequently hear references to “morale,” but it is not a 
well-defined or precisely measured concept. 

Nor is it clear what effect morale has on behavior. Again, it makes in- 
tuitive sense that the higher the morale, the higher the performance, but 
there is little empirical data. Lindgren (1982) has argued that adminis- 
trators increase their effectiveness when they are personally affirmed. 
Similarly, Johnsrud and Rosser (1997, 1999a) have shown that morale is 
related to administrators’ intent to leave their positions. Despite the 
seeming efficacy of morale, however, there is little agreement as to its 
definition or understanding of its impact. The purposes of this study are: 
(1) to define the construct of “morale” empirically and examine it within 
a broader theory of how organizations affect individuals and (2) to fur- 
ther investigate its construct validity by proposing and testing a multi- 
level model concerning the impact of morale on administrators’ inten- 
tions to leave their positions. 
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Conceptual Framework of the Study 


Research on organizations has led to the formulation of theories about 
the structures and processes within an organization that can make a dif- 
ference in members’ views, beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors (e.g., 
morale, effectiveness, turnover). Proposed theories often become prob- 
lematic, however, when researchers attempt to model the actual detail 
and richness of real organizations because of the complexity of interre- 
lationships that comprise organizational processes. Researchers often 
lack the ability to isolate, define, and measure some of the important 
variables that are needed to fully test the theory (Hofstede, Nueijer, 
Ohayv, & Sanders,1990; Hox, 1995; Marcoulides & Heck, 1993). 
Though we acknowledge that organizations are socially constructed by 
their members, we believe that at least some aspects of organizations can 
be measured and yield important information about influences on indi- 
vidual behavior within organizations. 

Theoretical development has also been hampered by a lack of analyt- 
ical tools that can adequately address the hierarchical structures of orga- 
nizations; that is, individuals are nested within subunits that are nested 
within larger units. Previous research conducted at a single level of 
analysis offered few options for modeling this complexity. Ideally, mul- 
tilevel theories of organizational processes should specify which vari- 
ables belong to which level, and which direct effects and cross-level in- 
teraction effects can be expected (Hox, 1995). Cross-level interaction 
effects between the individual and the organizational context require the 
specification of some process within individuals that causes those indi- 
viduals to be differentially influenced by certain aspects of the context 
(Hox, 1995; Hummel, 1972; Stinchcombe, 1967). The common denom- 
inator in these theories is that they all postulate one or more social psy- 
chological variables that mediate between individual variables and con- 
textual variables (Bluedorn, 1982; Hox, 1995). Our concern in this study 
is to further our understanding of how organizational contexts affect in- 
dividuals, their perceptions, and their subsequent behavior—in this case, 
turnover behavior. 

Organizational theorists (e.g., Bluedorn, 1982; Price, 1977) have de- 
veloped a model of the process producing voluntary turnover composed 
of structural, economic, and social psychological variables. They posit a 
range of antecedents involving how the organization is experienced 
(e.g., salary, size, integration, communication, centralization, opportu- 
nity) that affect intermediate social psychological variables such as job 
satisfaction, morale, and commitment. In turn, these variables are pro- 
posed to affect intended and actual organizational turnover. As Bluedorn 
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notes, the organizational factors the individual experiences include its 
technology, internal opportunity structures (e.g., promotion and trans- 
fer), and its emergent structures (e.g., rules and regulations, work unit 
differentiation, centralization) and processes (e.g., communication, de- 
cision making, conflicts). Members will react affectively, cognitively, 
and behaviorally in accordance with their definitions of organizational 
situations. 

A common limitation of studies investigating this theory of organiza- 
tional turnover, however, is that they are all conducted at the individual 
level of analysis. Because in organizational studies individuals are clus- 
tered in groups, and group members share some common characteristics 
(e.g., beliefs, attitudes, values), these clustering effects in the structure 
of the data are ignored if organizational contexts and other features are 
incorrectly specified in the model (e.g., where a group variable like or- 
ganizational size is treated as a quality individuals possess). These theo- 
retical and methodological issues can now be more adequately ad- 
dressed through multilevel analysis. The challenge is for researchers to 
propose and test theoretical models that adequately address the com- 
plexities of the organizational setting and the structure of the data. 


Morale in Organizations 


One of these mediating social psychological variables in organiza- 
tions is morale. Previous researchers have defined morale in a variety of 
ways. Baynes (1967) defines morale as “a quality of mind and spirit 
which combines courage, self-discipline, and endurance.” In a similar 
vein, Doherty (1988) suggests that “low” psychological morale implies 
that the individual sees him- or herself as one who is powerless or so- 
cially unimportant. Lack of clarity in such definitions of morale has led 
to its confusion with other related constructs. Morale is often used in 
conjunction with, or in place of, other attitudinal dimensions such as sat- 
isfaction and commitment. For example, Benge and Hickey (1984) make 
a connection between satisfaction and morale. They contend, first, that 
job satisfaction is the net result of various attitudes held by an individual 
employee at a given time; job satisfaction is usually fairly stable, but is 
subject to swings; and second, that morale is the net result of the job sat- 
isfaction of employees in a specified group. 

In contrast, Kanter (1977) argues that the relationship between satis- 
faction and morale is not necessarily in the same direction. She suggests 
that persons could feel reasonably satisfied with the content of a job, but 
at the same time, frustrated about their potential for growth or mobility 
within the organization. Thus, their satisfaction could be high and their 
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overall morale low. Kanter further contends that job satisfaction is not 
the same as commitment, which refers to overall attachment to the orga- 
nization and is shaped in a major way by opportunity. 

Morale has also been described as an attitudinal response to work 
conditions that has an impact on behavior of individuals within the orga- 
nization (Kanter, 1977). More specifically, high morale is manifested 
when an individual shows determination to do his or her best under any 
circumstance (Baynes, 1967). Similarly, Lindgren (1982) suggests that 
if administrators feel their importance as individuals is recognized and 
accepted, they will respond by increasing their effectiveness. Wesbrook 
(1980) also argues that morale, as measured in terms of satisfaction with 
one’s work environment, is significantly related to proficiency and disci- 
pline, particularly for those with extremely high or low morale. 

The sum of the theoretical work to date suggests that morale is best 
conceived of as a multidimensional construct. To reflect this theoretical 
complexity sufficiently, Johnsrud (1996) concludes that morale repre- 
sents an “umbrella” notion that includes, in addition to satisfaction with 
the work environment, such attributes as enthusiasm, commitment or 
loyalty to the institution, willingness to work, and dedication to common 
goals. She suggests that this expanded definition is more in keeping with 
the powerful role morale is thought to play in the workplace. Although it 
is commonly assumed that there are differences in morale between insti- 
tutions, no direct test of this hypothesis exists in the empirical literature 
on higher education administrators. 

While adequately defining morale has been one conceptual problem, 
another related problem is the correct measurement of it. Researchers 
have debated whether constructs like morale are collective properties of 
the organization or individual perceptions (e.g., Des Jarlais, 1995; Hox 
& Kreft, 1994; Lindgren, 1982; Zeitz, 1983). For example, Zeitz and 
others define morale as a collective trait describing members’ affective 
responses to the organization. In contrast, others conceptualize morale 
as an individually held set of beliefs (Baynes, 1967; Westbrook, 1980). 
To some extent, limitations in the conceptualization of organizational 
constructs such as morale were due to methodological questions in 
choosing the proper unit in the analysis (Zeitz, 1983); that is, should 
such constructs be measured and analyzed at the individual level, the 
group level, or as individuals within groups? A more complete theoreti- 
cal conceptualization is that morale may have both individual and group 
components (Child, 1941; Gal, 1986), but this requires an analytic tech- 
nique capable of modeling this complexity. 

Whether morale is conceptualized as an individual, a group property, 
or both, until recently, there were few options for analyzing the data. In 
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past studies, morale was typically measured at the individual level and 
then aggregated to the group level to create a single morale score for 
each unit or institution. Such single-level analytic approaches produce 
several difficulties in analyzing organizational data structures. In addi- 
tion to the forced choice over the proper unit of analysis (individual or 
group), there are trade-offs in measurement precision (i.e., typically 
there are many more individuals than groups in the study) and limita- 
tions of the statistical model (i.e., ordinary least squares regression) used 
(Heck & Thomas, in press). Aggregating individuals’ responses to create 
a group morale score ignores the individual variation within each group 
that contributes to the morale score. In the unlikely event that everyone 
within each organization held the same perception about morale, all of 
the variation in morale Would be due to between-organization differ- 
ences (i.e., the morale in one organization is a “10,” and in another it is a 
“3”). A group-level analysis would suffice. We could then conclude that 
morale is a group property. 

In contrast, if all of the variance in morale were due to differences be- 
tween individuals within each organization, we could conclude that 
morale is an individual perception because there would be no systematic 
variation across the organizations. Here, an individual-level analysis 
would be appropriate. Of course, this event would also be unlikely and 
does not fit with our theories that organizational members share com- 
mon beliefs, values, and traditions. Unfortunately, when organizational 
constructs like morale are treated as an individual perception in the 
analysis (an approach called “disaggregating” the data), we ignore the 
likelihood that individuals within the same group share these common 
beliefs and values. Failure to acknowledge these “nested,” or multilevel, 
effects, leads to biased results in the regression analysis (e.g., more find- 
ings of significance due to incorrect standard errors). 


Midlevel Administrators’ Worklife and Morale 


As we have suggested, efforts to measure the morale of administrators 
are rarely-seen in the literature, but midlevel administrators have a dis- 
tinct worklife experience that could well affect their morale. In a review 
of the literature on midlevel administrators, Johnsrud (1996) identified 
three sources of frustration: the midlevel nature of their role, the lack of 
recognition for their contributions, and their limited opportunity for ca- 
reer growth or advancement. 

Their midlevel role. Midlevel administrative staff often provide the 
necessary information for decisions, but are rarely involved in the actual 
decision making. They hold classic “middle” positions. Most midlevel 
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administrators know a great deal about their particular function but are 
rarely involved in the decision making most important to that function. 
As a result they often feel as if they had no authority for decisions that 
are made, and yet they are held responsible for outcomes (Johnsrud & 
Rosser, 1999b). They lack tenure and so can be fired when they criticize 
the academy or take a controversial stand (Bugeja, 1993). Midlevel ad- 
ministrators also feel as if they had no relevant participation in gover- 
nance activities (Henkin & Persson, 1992). Midlevel positions are tough 
to occupy, and the reality of being in the middle when it comes to ad- 
ministrative decision making may well affect morale. 

Lack of recognition. What may be even worse about the midlevel role 
is that these administrators feel they are not appreciated (Rhoades, 
1995). They are a well-educated group who are asked to work hard in 
demanding areas, but their efforts frequently go unrecognized (Johnsrud 
& Rosser, 1999b). The need for administrative services grew markedly 
during the 1970s and 80s; nonetheless, those who depend on those ser- 
vices do not seem to recognize the administrative skill, background, or 
depth of expertise required. The lack of recognition for midlevel admin- 
istrators’ hard work and competence may be the result of poor supervi- 
sory skills among senior administrators, but faculty also contribute to 
the problem. According to Austin and Gamson (1983), faculty show lit- 
tle respect for administrators and resist accepting them as full members 
of the academic community. During the growth period of the 1970s and 
80s, colleges and universities hired more than twice as many administra- 
tors as faculty—a 62% increase in midlevel administrative positions 
over a ten-year period (Grassmuck, 1990, 1991). Faculty are more likely 
to criticize the increased numbers of administrators than to give credit to 
those who spend much of their time directly interacting with students 
and external constituents. 

Limited opportunity. In addition, the lack of career opportunity and 
professional development is a persistent source of criticism from mid- 
level] administrators (Austin & Gamson, 1983; Bess & Lodahl, 1969; 
Johnsrud & Rosser, 1999b; Scott, 1978). Promotion (or change of posi- 
tion) is considered the primary means of advancement for administra- 
tors, and most expect to move within their institution (Sagaria & Moore, 
1983). Few administrators enjoy the opportunity that faculty have to re- 
main in their positions while advancing through the ranks (from assis- 
tant to associate to full professor) with increased salary and status. Ad- 
ministrators must change positions to advance, but the pyramid-like 
structure of the organization hampers such upward mobility; there are 
more employees than positions available (Sagaria & Johnsrud, 1992). 

A substantial proportion of administrative vacancies are also filled 
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from outside the institution, limiting opportunity for advancement from 
within. Barriers between functional areas (e.g., between student affairs 
and academic affairs) and institutional types (e.g., between the liberal 
arts college and the community college) further exacerbate the situation. 
As Twombly (1990) noted, the administrative marketplace is character- 
ized by ill-defined career paths, multiple entrance points, and lack of ex- 
plicit criteria for determining mobility. When mobility is limited or diffi- 
cult, it becomes all the more important to enhance professional growth 
within the institution. Unfortunately, the opportunity for professional de- 
velopment for midlevel administrators also is limited (McDade, 1990). 

These worklife issues—midlevel roles, lack of recognition and lim- 
ited opportunity—are important to midlevel administrators. In a study of 
1,293 midlevel administrators within a ten-campus system, Johnsrud 
and Rosser (1999b) examined administrators’ perceptions of their work- 
life on overall morale. After controlling for demographic variables, they 
found that individual worklife perceptions regarding recognition, dis- 
crimination, external relations (relationships with faculty, students, and 
the public), and perceived opportunity for mobility were significant fac- 
tors in explaining overall morale. 

Thus, there is some evidence suggesting that certain worklife issues 
affect midlevel administrators’ morale, either positively or negatively. 
As we have suggested, there is not only a need to develop the construct 
validity of morale, but also a need to investigate its relationship with 
subsequent organizational behavior. One response might be to leave a 
job or organization; that is, morale may affect administrative mobility. 


Midlevel Administrator Mobility 


Mobility in most studies encompasses the upward, downward, and 
lateral movement within and between organizational structures. What 
the literature suggests is that administrative mobility, through organiza- 
tional advancement and position change, is the means by which individ- 
uals accumulate skills, knowledge, and experience, and build careers. 
The extent to which institutions promote from within or hire from exter- 
nal markets determines individual opportunity for advancement within 
an institution. For example, in one case study, Johnsrud, Sagaria, and 
Heck (1992) showed there was a slight tendency to promote from within 
for all administrative positions. This pattern varied, however, by admin- 
istrative unit and level of position. To illustrate, in business affairs the 
majority of positions at all levels were filled from within, whereas in 
student affairs there was a tendency for the highest positions to be filled 
by external candidates. 
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Such findings suggest that administrative staff have to determine their 
opportunities for advancement by looking at the level of their position, 
the unit within which it resides, and their willingness to move between 
institutions. Similarly, institutions need to recognize that decisions to 
promote from within or to hire externally have an impact on the oppor- 
tunities for employees within their institutions. Turnover decisions may 
reflect the perceptions held by employees regarding their current work 
situation as well as their opportunity for future advancement. 

As Bluedorn (1982) suggested, turnover thus has an impact on several 
levels of organizational analysis (i.e., society, the specific institution, 
and individuals). There is little research on what actual level of adminis- 
trative turnover exists in higher education, what amount would be con- 
sidered optimal, and what its impact is on society. For example, Blum’s 
(1989) national survey of 3,500 two- and four-year public and private 
colleges and universities included 34,500 administrators in 32 job cate- 
gories and compared persons who held positions in 1987 with those in 
1988. The result was a relatively high 24% turnover rate for administra- 
tors. Blum argued that when such a large proportion turns over, the insti- 
tution experiences inefficiencies, instability, and increased training time. 
Brittain and Wholey (1990) noted that the disadvantage of turnover is a 
less attached and knowledgeable labor force and a greater incidence of 
behavior problems like absenteeism and tardiness. In contrast, they sug- 
gested the advantage of high turnover is that entry level administrative 
pay levels are lower and easily replaced, freeing the institution from 
some of the expenses associated with promotional paths and benefit and 
pension plans. 

At the level of institutional analysis, turnover studies differentiate be- 
tween actual turnover and the intent to leave the organization. Much of 
the research on turnover focuses on the intent to leave an organization, 
rather than actual turnover. Actual turnover is more difficult to study be- 
cause once organizational members have left, they are difficult to locate, 
and their response rate in surveys is often low. In previous studies, how- 
ever, intent to stay or leave one’s position has been found to be a good 
proxy indicator for actual turnover (Bluedorn, 1982; Lee & Mowday, 
1987; Steers & Mowday, 1981). Bluedorn’s review of organizational 
turnover studies concluded that there was a significant positive relation- 
ship between leaving intentions and actual leaving behavior. In fact, in 
19 out of 20 studies where comparisons were made, intent to leave was 
the strongest predictor of actual voluntary turnover. Similarly, Lee and 
Mowday (1987) found that job satisfaction, organizational commitment, 
and job involvement explained the intention to leave, which in turn, pre- 
dicted actual turnover. 
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Researchers have also examined the motives of individuals and their 
turnover decisions (Bluedorn, 1982; Caplow & McGee, 1958; Flowers 
& Hughes, 1973; March & Simon, 1958; McCain, O’Reilly & Pfeffer, 
1983; Steers, 1977). For example, Bluedorn (1982) posited an individ- 
ual-level model of turnover that included satisfaction (moderated by ex- 
pectations and perceived opportunity) and commitment to the organiza- 
tion as antecedents to intent to leave. Others have included the impact of 
organizational and demographic variables on work-related attitudes of 
individuals and their subsequent turnover (e.g., Johnsrud & Heck, 1994; 
Smith, 1979). For example, Smith’s (1979) research emphasized the im- 
pact of organizational variables on individuals in organizations. He 
found that attributes of the organization, contextual conditions of an in- 
dividual’s work, and characteristics of the external environment ex- 
plained such turnover decisions. Johnsrud and Heck (1994) found that 
demographic (gender, ethnicity) and perceptual variables about worklife 
(e.g., quality of life, time pressures, departmental relations) in the insti- 
tution led to faculty turnover. 


Proposed Conceptual Model 


Despite the importance of turnover among administrative staff, the 
limited research on administrative mobility suggests a need for greater 
understanding of how individual-level variables (e.g., demographic, indi- 
vidual perceptions of organizational processes) and group-level variables 
(e.g., institutional structures, resources, collective perceptions) interact 
with morale to explain administrative turnover. Previous research has not 
defined these sets of variables within a multilevel framework for analysis. 
Fortunately, newer multilevel data-analytic approaches (e.g., random- 
coefficient models, multilevel regression, multilevel structural equation 
modeling) now allow the simultaneous investigation of the individual and 
collective properties of organizational constructs such as morale. 

The appropriate analysis of organizational data should acknowledge the 
individual and group relationships present in the sampling scheme. For 
data structures where individuals are nested in groups, multilevel analysis 
allows the researcher to partition the variance of constructs into their indi- 
vidual and group components. As a result of these statistical advances, re- 
searchers can assess the amount of variation existing at each level and 
pose hypotheses about relations at each organizational level and relations 
across levels (Bryk & Raudenbush, 1992). Multilevel modeling requires 
researchers to extend single-level analyses into more complex formula- 
tions that specify variables measured at different levels of analysis and ex- 
amine constructs that may vary both within and between organizations. 
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Our proposed multilevel structural model builds on the previous re- 
search of Johnsrud and Rosser (1997, 1999a), which discriminates those 
midlevel administrators who intended to stay or leave their positions 
based on demographic, structural, and perceptual factors. To conduct 
our analysis, we use structural equation modeling (SEM), which offers 
an advancement in the ability to simultaneously define multidimen- 
sional constructs such as morale (i.e., through confirmatory factor 
analysis) and test for direct and indirect effects of workplace variables 
and morale on the intent to leave. Moreover, SEM allows us to define 
separate structural models at different levels of the organization; that is, 
a model defining within-group structural relations and a model defining 
between-group structural relations (Kaplan, 1998). While the models 
can be defined at different organizational levels, they are analyzed si- 
multaneously, which provides fully efficient estimates of the parameters. 

Figure 1 represents this proposed theoretical model. In a multilevel 
analysis, outcomes such as morale (i.e., represented as a factor mean) 
can be treated as randomly varying across the organizations in the sam- 
ple; that is, we can determine the percentage of the total variance that is 
explained by variables at the individual and group levels (Muthén, 
1994). As we describe in a subsequent section, we first investigated the 
extent to which perceptions of morale, intent to leave, and worklife var- 
ied across the groups. Because we found almost no variation in worklife 
perceptions across groups, we formulated it only as a within-group vari- 
able in our model. In our model, therefore, two organizational constructs 
are hypothesized to have randomly varying means across institutions: 
morale and intent to leave. 

One structural model is formulated for the individual-level variation 
and another for the between-group variation in the parameters of the in- 
dividual-level model. In our within-group model, demographic variables 
(e.g., gender, ethnicity) and worklife conditions are hypothesized to af- 
fect individuals’ morale. We treat these within-group demographics and 
worklife perceptions as fixed; that is, their effects are assumed to be the 
same within each institution. Morale, in turn, is hypothesized to directly 
impact individuals’ intent to leave their institution. Administrators’ indi- 
vidual perceptions of worklife issues are hypothesized to directly and 
indirectly (through morale) influence intent to leave their position. 

For our between-group model, institutional type (baccalaureate grant- 
ing versus community college) is hypothesized to affect group variation 
in morale, and in turn, morale is hypothesized to affect group variation 
in intent to leave. Obviously, institutional type is only a proxy variable 
for a range of differences between these types of institutions (e.g., size, 
mission, administrative socialization). Because of sample size limita- 
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tions, however, we were unable to define a full range of group variables 
that explain the across-group variation in morale and intent. The major 
improvement of our proposed theoretical model over previous formula- 
tions, however, is that it allows us to combine information from within 
and across institutions with separate sets of variables at each level to 
conduct a more complete investigation of these organizational processes. 


Method 


Data Source 


The total population consists of 1,293 midlevel administrators within 
a ten-campus university system (one research university, two baccalau- 
reate IJ (liberal arts) colleges, and seven community colleges). Midlevel 
administrators are those nonacademic employees classified as admin- 
istrative, professional and technical staff members, who are in positions 
below the Dean level. Typical positions include such titles as directors, 
managers, coordinators, advisors, counselors, technical and other 
specialists. Confining the population to one university system ensures 
. that the job categories of the midlevel administrators are consistent; at 
the same time, the ability to generalize beyond the system is limited. 
The entire population was surveyed resulting in a response rate of 70% 
(N = 869). 
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Instrumentation and Variables 


The instrument consisted of items measuring the individual demo- 
graphic, group, and perceptual variables of interest based on previous 
literature. A range of demographic variables (e.g., gender, age, ethnicity, 
minority by gender or ethnicity within work unit) were investigated in 
preliminary analyses but were dropped from the final structural model 
because they had little or no impact on other variables in the model. 
Several group-level variables were also investigated preliminarily (e.g., 
work unit, institutional type). From this preliminary set, we retained in- 
stitutional type (coded 0 = baccalaureate, 1 = community college) for 
this analysis. 

To ascertain administrators’ perceptions of worklife, fifty-three pro- 
fessional and institutional worklife issues were included in the instru- 
ment. Respondents indicated on 5-point Likert scales the degree of im- 
pact of each work-related issue on their morale. In order to provide more 
reliable observed measures, the worklife items were simplified (using 
principal components analysis) to create a reduced set of observed vari- 
ables. Six perceptual variables were developed and named: gender/eth- 
nic diversity (i.e., degree of diversity within the unit); external relations 
(e.g., relationships between public, faculty, and students outside the 
work unit); working conditions (e.g., salary, work environment, parking, 
resources for the unit); recognition for competence (e.g., recognition for 
expertise, supervisor evaluation and communication, feedback on per- 
formance); career support (e.g., professional activities; clearly defined 
promotional paths) and intradepartmental relations (e.g., relations with 
supervisors and coworkers, communication processes, sense of team- 
work). These variables were all judged internally consistent, with Cron- 
bach’s alphas ranging from 0.71 to 0.91. In our multilevel model, these 
six variables were combined to create one measure of worklife percep- 
tions (alpha = 0.75). 

The proposed dimensions of morale were defined by 11 Likert-type 
items (measured on 5-point scales). We conceptualized the construct of 
morale as three interrelated dimensions defined by items identified previ- 
ously in the literature. Institutional regard consisted of three items: work- 
ing in a caring organization (care), fairness of the institution (fair), and 
employees’ feelings that they are valued by the organization (empvalue). 
Mutual loyalty consisted of loyalty to the institution (loyal) and the extent 
to which administrators perceive their opinions are valued (orgvalue). 
Quality of work consisted of having variety in one’s job (variety), finding 
a common purpose of work unit (purpose), freedom on the job (free), sat- 
isfaction with work (sat), and anticipating better places to work (work). 
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In our final multilevel model, we also included the additional item, 
overall morale (self-rpt morale). In this item, respondents were asked to 
indicate their level of morale related to their experience on campus 
(coded 1 = low to 5 = high). Although in our preliminary analysis over- 
all morale was found to be moderately related to all of the other morale 
dimensions (e..g., with correlations ranging from 0.57 to 0.69), these 
correlations were not so strong as to suggest that the item was redun- 
dant. The fact that the self-report of morale correlated with all three di- 
mensions, but did not replicate any dimension individually, lends con- 
. Struct validity to our “umbrella” notion of morale. 

Intent to leave (alpha = 0.85), the dependent variable in this study, 
was defined as the extent to which administrators perceived a lack of op- 
portunity in their current position and the extent to which they intended 
to leave. Both items were also measured on 5-point scales, with higher 
- scores suggesting greater intent to leave. 


Results 


Defining Morale as a Multidimensional Construct 


The first goal of the analysis was to define the morale construct. Because 
underlying constructs cannot be directly measured, they must be indirectly 
defined through a set of observed variables. Three underlying (latent) di- 
mensions of morale were hypothesized to comprise the morale construct: 
institutional regard, quality of work, and mutual loyalty. The validity of 
this preliminary three-factor model was examined through confirmatory 
factor analysis (CFA) with Amos 3.6 (Arbuckle, 1997) and the maximum 
likelihood fitting function. In the CFA approach to testing models, one 
tests the variance-covariance matrix implied by the model against the vari- 
ance-covariance matrix of the actual data. Several indices may be exam- 
ined to determine the extent to which the data fit the hypothesized model. 

We assessed the fit of the proposed model using three common in- 
dices: the goodness-of-fit index (GFI), the comparative fit index (CFI), 
and the root mean square error of approximation (RMSEA). The GFI 
and CFI indices provide indications of the variances and covariances in 
the data accounted for by the proposed model. In general, values on the 
GFI and CFI above 0.90 generally indicate an acceptable fit of the model 
to the data (depending on the complexity of the data). The RMSEA is 
another fit index that is widely used because it offers a “close” test of 
Statistical fit for the model (as opposed to the “exact” fit of the chi- 
square statistic). The close test allows for a discrepancy of fit per degree 
of freedom. This provides a bit more room for acceptance of the model 
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than does the chi-square statistic alone (Marcoulides & Hershberger, 
1997). The RMSEA index should be close to zero for a good fitting 
model. After making this adjustment for degrees of freedom, it has the 
desirable property of using a statistical test that provides a region for re- 
jecting ill-fitting models. 

Figure 2 summarizes the parameter estimates relating the observed 
variables to their latent constructs comprising morale, as well as the in- 
tercorrelations among the constructs. The values are standardized path 
coefficients that illustrate their magnitudes. The parameter estimates 
were tested for significance with t-tests (the ratio of the estimate to its 
standard error), and all were substantial and statistically significant (i.e., 
with t-ratios above 2.0), providing evidence that the observed measures 
serve as reliable indicators of the latent variables. Moreover, the fit in- 
dices all indicated a strong fit of the proposed model to the data (i.e., 
GFI, CFI = 1.0, RMSEA = 0.0, p = 1.0). We can therefore conclude that 
morale was adequately defined as a multidimensional construct com- 
prised of institutional regard, quality of work, and mutual loyalty. Fur- 
ther evidence of morale’s construct validity can be provided by deter- 
mining how morale affects administrators’ intent to leave their positions. 


Multilevel Structural Model 


Adaptations of the basic multilevel regression model to multivariate 
situations using multilevel SEM are only recently emerging (Kaplan, 
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1998). Because SEM depends on analyzing a covariance matrix, larger 
sample sizes are typically needed to produce the matrix and obtain 
model convergence (Heck & Thomas, in press). In applying the SEM 
method to multilevel situations, the problem in previous research has 
been how to compare an implied covariance matrix against the covari- 
ance matrices of many groups, when some groups may have small num- 
bers of individuals and resulting poor estimates of the within-group co- 
variance structures (McArdle & Hamagami, 1996). 

One way to analyze covariance structures across a number of groups 
with existing SEM software is to assume that there is one population of 
individuals clustered in groups. Instead of developing a separate struc- 
tural model for each group, the population covariance matrix is decom- 
posed into two separate models for the within-groups and between- 
groups structures (see Muthén, 1994). Then the researcher need only 
analyze the two models simultaneously through the multiple-groups op- 
tion available in most SEM software programs. To test our multilevel 
structural model, we used Mplus (Muthén & Muthén, 1998) and the 
maximum likelihood fitting function.” 

Because of the complexities in proposing and estimating multilevel 
structural models, we adapted Muthén’s (1994) four-step procedure to 
structure our investigation. At step 1, before testing the structural model, 
Muthén recommends investigating the multilevel properties of the data. 
This analysis helps in the specification of the model and can determine 
whether a multilevel analysis is even needed. We first calculated the in- 
traclass correlations (ICC) for the observed variables. The ICC describes 
the percentage of total variance in each variable that lies between 
groups, and this analysis helps resolve the issue about where variance in 
organizational perceptions largely resides. 

As noted previously, we found perceptions of worklife to be almost 
entirely individual properties (ICC = 0.01) and therefore defined it as a 
fixed individual-level variable. The observed variables comprising intent 
had modest intraclass correlations of between 3 and 4 percent. In con- 
trast, a greater amount of variance in the morale variables existed at the 
group level (with ICCs ranging from about 0.08 to 0.16). In separate 
analysis (not reported here), we also determined that about 10% of the 
total variance in the morale construct lies at the group level. These pre- 
liminary findings from step 1 led us to define morale and intent as mul- 
tilevel (randomly varying) constructs in our structural model. 

At steps 2 and 3, we developed our constructs and investigated struc- 
tural relations within single-level models, estimating the within-group 
model and between-group model alone. Although a single-level analysis 
ignores the effects of groups (e.g., dependence of within-group rela- 
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tions), it can provide important information about how well constructs 
are measured and how the constructs are interrelated (Muthén, 1994). 
Based on this, we dropped several individual-level demographic vari- 
ables from the analysis because they were unrelated to morale or intent 
to leave. 

Once these models were adequately defined, at step 4, we simultane- 
ously estimated both models, which comprises the multilevel portion of 
the analysis. In correctly specifying the multilevel model to ensure 
proper estimation of the parameters, we must use two different constant 
values. First, reference observed variables are fixed at 1.0 to provide a 
metric necessary to define each latent variable. Second, with unbalanced 
group sizes, the between components of the observed variables must be 
scaled by a constant similar to the square root of the average group size 
(see Muthén, 1994). 

Our first concern is the fit of the proposed model to the data. Without 
an adequate fit, we would have to reconceptualize the theoretical model. 
The various goodness-of-fit indices suggest that the proposed multilevel 
structural model fit the data reasonably well (e.g., GFI = 0.93, RMSEA 
= 0.09, p > 0.01). It should be noted that with multilevel SEM analyses 
the differences in sample sizes used to determine the between-group and 
within-group covariance matrices (i.e., in this analysis, 10 institutions 
and 729 individuals) can impact the overall fit indices. Even though fit 
indices and standard errors estimated with maximum likelihood should 
be considered as approximate in multilevel SEM (Muthén, 1994), we 
can conclude that the proposed structural model accurately accounts for 
the sources of variability observed in the data. 

Because the proposed model fit the data adequately, we can now con- 
sider the standardized parameter estimates. A multilevel structural 
model can be considered as a means to represent four orthogonal 
sources of variation corresponding to observed variables and their un- 
derlying constructs (Gustafsson & Stahl, 1996). These sources include 
individual-level variability common to the variables that load on each 
underlying construct, individual variability specific to each variable 
(i.e., its error), group variability common to the variables loading on 
each underlying construct, and group variability specific to each ob- 
served variable (error). 

Focusing on these sources of variation allows the investigation of a 
number of hypotheses about the relationships between observed vari- 
ables and their underlying constructs at different organizational levels. 
For.example, we can examine the amount of measurement error that ex- 
ists in the observed variables, both within and between groups. The un- 
reliability of these measures affects the decomposition of variance, 
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which can affect the intraclass correlations (Muthén, 1991). Incorporat- 
ing measurement error into the analysis therefore gives results that cor- 
respond to those that would be obtained from pertecsly reliable mea- 
sures (Muthén, 1994). 

The results summarized in Figure 3 suggest that the observed vari- 
ables adequately measured the factors. To determine this, we tested the 
significance of the parameter estimates (i.e., excluding reference ob- 
served variables set to 1.0) with t-tests, and the majority of the paths in- 
cluded in the final model were found to be significant (p < 0.05). At the 
individual level, the variables measuring morale all had significant load- 
ings (ranging from 0.73 to 1.0). Similarly, their corresponding error 
terms (not shown for ease of presentation, but represented by short ar- 
rows in Fig. 3) were relatively small (ranging from 0.22 to 0.43). 

At the group level, however, only mutual loyalty and self-report 
morale were important in defining morale. Institutional regard and qual- 
ity of work did not load significantly on the group-level morale con- 
struct. In addition, group error variability (not shown) for the observed 
variables comprising morale was small (ranging from 0.01 to 0.09). Fig- 
ure 3 also shows that intent to leave was adequately measured at both 
levels (i.e., with significant factor loadings and low corresponding error 
terms at both levels). 

After ensuring that constructs have been adequately defined, struc- 
tural relationships among constructs will be more accurate because mea- 
surement error has been incorporated into the analysis. Our multilevel 
model proposed different sets of structural relationships at the individual 
and group levels affecting the morale and intent constructs. At the indi- 
vidual level, perceptions of worklife had a direct impact on midlevel ad- 
ministrators’ morale (0.42); however, there was no direct effect of work- 
life on intent to leave (0.01). We can suggest that worklife did have a 
small, but significant, impact on intent to leave, but the impact was al- 
most entirely indirect (0.15). We therefore eliminated the direct path be- 
tween worklife and intent from the final model summarized in Figure 3. 
As hypothesized, morale had a moderate direct effect (0.37) on midlevel 
administrators’ intent to leave their positions. 

At the group level, institutional type (i.e., working in a community 
college) had a direct impact on group variation in morale (0.82); how- 
ever, it had no direct effect on intent to leave. There is, of course, an in- 
direct effect, but we suggest caution in the interpretation of these group- 
level effects because of the limited number of institutions (N = 10) in our 
sample. Similarly, morale had a direct effect on group differences in in- 
tent to leave (0.86). Despite the small sample size at the group level, the 
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parameter estimates support the model’s construct validity in accounting 
for group variability in our multilevel constructs morale and intent to 
leave. 

Additional evidence of the model’s construct validity is provided by 
the amount of variance in the latent variables accounted for by the vari- 
ables in the model. Errors in equations (i.e., variance unaccounted for) 
are represented in the figure by arrows next to the latent variables. For 
example, at the within-group level, worklife perceptions accounted for 
about 18% of the within-group variance in morale (1.0—0.82). Similarly, 
morale also accounted for about 14% of the within-group variance in in- 
tent to leave.‘ At the group level, the between-group variance accounted 
for was 68% for morale and 74% for intent. It should be noted that al- 
though the structural coefficients were large and had considerable ex- 
planatory power at the group level (in terms of R?), the portion of total 
variance in morale and intent that exists between groups was small. 


Discussion 


The first purpose of our study was to establish the construct validity 
of the popular notion of “morale.” Three dimensions were posited: insti- 
tutional regard, mutual loyalty and quality of work. These dimensions 
reflect composites of observed variables that seem to capture the values 
to which individuals attribute their morale. Institutional regard captures 
employees’ sense that they are valued and being treated fairly. There is 
also a reciprocal component to morale that is reflected in employees’ 
loyalty to the organization as well as their belief that they and their opin- 
ions matter to the organization. Finally, quality of work reflects the im- 
pact of satisfying, stimulating, and purposeful work on employees. 
These findings lend credence to a definition of morale that is more en- 
compassing than any one of these dimensions. Morale is complex, but 
these findings demonstrate that it can be measured. 

_ Next, a multilevel structural model was proposed and tested to ascer- 
tain the impact of the organizational processes producing voluntary 
turnover (e.g., Bluedorn, 1982; Price, 1977). More specifically, we ex- 
amined the impact of antecedents involving worklife processes (e.g., 
working conditions, career support, intradepartmental relations, external 
relations) on morale and, in turn, the impact of morale on intended 
turnover. At the individual level, administrators’ perceptions of worklife 
had a direct and powerful effect on their morale and a small indirect ef- 
fect on their intent to leave or stay in their positions. 

The results of the multilevel model also indicate that morale has con- 
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sequences for individuals and groups. Within organizations, perceptions 
about organizational processes (i.e., morale and worklife) explain the 
“intent” of midlevel administrators’ to leave their current position, both 
directly and indirectly. That morale plays a mediating influence on the 
impact of worklife perceptions on intended behavior is of interest. This 
finding is similar to Smart’s (1990) finding that the impact of faculty at- 
titudes on their behavior was mediated by satisfaction. For example, 
when administrators perceive high levels of career support, their morale 
tends to be higher, and they are less likely to intend to leave. Similarly, if 
they do not feel recognized for their contributions, their morale tends to 
be lower, and they are more likely to think seriously about leaving. 

Although there have been frequent references to morale as a group 
construct, the findings of our study clearly indicate that morale resides 
primarily at the individual level (with intraclass correlations of the ob- 
served indicators of morale ranging from about 0.08 to 0.16). However, 
there is also a meaningful source of group variation. Because of this be- 
tween-group variation, our multilevel formulation provides a more theo- 
retically complete view of morale by allowing us to specify morale as 
randomly varying across institutions. One advantage of including an or- 
ganizational-level measurement for morale is that it provides a “collec- 
tive” factor (accounting for 10% of the total variation) beyond individual 
perceptions. In this sense, we can suggest that morale also contains a 
group component; that is, morale is also a collective view that people 
share within the same institution. Of the four dimensions used to define 
morale at the individual level, only mutual loyalty and self-report 
morale define the morale construct at the group level. This suggests that 
quality of work and institutional regard characterize the manner in 
which individuals experience morale, as opposed to groups. We caution, 
however, that the small number of institutions in the study may limit the 
stability of this finding. 

At the group-level, institutional type (i.e., being employed at a com- 
munity college) had a positive direct effect on the group variation in 
morale, but no direct effect on intent. In addition, the group component 
of morale had a direct effect on differences in intended institutional 
turnover (i.e., differences collectively regarding turnover).The findings 
therefore support the conceptual view that a combination of individual 
and group variables contributes to decisions to stay in or leave a posi- 
tion. Moreover, institutions differ in their collective morale and intended 
turnover. 

The formulation and testing of our model advances our conceptual 
understanding of “perceptions.” Prior studies have indicated the power 
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of perceptions (Johnsrud & Rosser, 1997, 1999a), but we can now exam- 
ine the multilevel properties of the data and be explicit about the nature 
of perceptual variables. As several theorists have suggested, these types 
of social psychological variables are important mediating variables be- 
tween individual and group variables (e.g., Bluedorn, 1982; Hox, 1995). 
Our multilevel formulation therefore provides a more theoretically com- 
plete test of the proposed model by allowing us to specify a different set 
of predictors that affect mediating variables such as morale operating 
within and between institutions. In short, morale matters. 

The support of our multilevel model also suggests that individual 
properties should not simply be aggregated under the assumption that 
they represent collective properties of organizations. Doing so may 
wrongly attribute differences between organizations to collective prop- 
erties when they are actually individual properties. In this study, percep- 
tions of worklife were determined to be individually held perceptions, as 
opposed to having a collective organizational component. Similarly, dis- 
aggregating group-level variables such as institutional type is inappro- 
priate in an individual-level analysis because it is an organizational (or 
group) effect. As such, these variables are best conceived as explaining 
differences in collectively held (i.e., institutional) perceptions of morale. 


Implications and Conclusions 


Several policy implications follow from the results of this study. Institu- 
tions need to identify and evaluate those worklife issues that are important 
to their employees, that impact morale and, in turn, influence the intention 
of employees to leave their positions. Specific worklife issues that have 
proven important to midlevel administrators include the quality of their re- 
lationships with supervisors and others, the opportunities available for ca- 
reer development and advancement, and the recognition they receive for 
work well done. For the most part, these are not high cost items; rather 
they suggest the need for enlightened personnel practices and improved 
communications. It seems evident from the results of this study that im- 
proved worklife conditions should have a positive impact on morale. 

Morale is based largely upon individual perceptions, and the percep- 
tions of consequence are those that reflect the values and norms of the 
organization. Midlevel administrator morale is determined by their per- 
ceptions that they are treated fairly, that they and their opinions are val- 
ued, and that their work is meaningful. It would serve institutions well to 
examine the jobs that midlevel administrators hold to ensure the work is 
work worth doing and the supervision they receive is conducive to im- 
proving rather than diminishing morale. 
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Attending to morale for its own sake would seem to make good orga- 
nizational sense. The fact that morale has an impact on behavior, in this 
case, turnover, lends even more credence to its relevance to organiza- 
tions. The study raises issues about the optimum levels of turnover. 
Though it is clear that turnover has both advantages ( e.g. fresh perspec- 
tives, increased diversity, salary savings) and disadvantages (e.g., re- 
cruitment costs, loss of expertise and stability, training costs), it is less 
clear just how much turnover is healthy and at what point turnover be- 
comes deleterious. It seems most obvious that institutions consider 
turnover a problem when they lose staff they would prefer to keep. The 
results of this study suggest that if the goal is to reduce turnover and re- 
tain employees, it is important to examine administrators’ perceptions of 
worklife conditions and the consequent impact on their morale. The re- 
lationship between worklife issues and morale highlights the need for 
both longitudinal and comparative data to better understand individuals’ 
affective responses to organizations and the influence of those responses 
on their behavior. 

Finally, the ability to determine whether constructs such as morale re- 
side within individuals or within groups suggests the need to explore a 
range of variables at the institutional level that might contribute to dif- 
ferences in collective responses. In this study, institutional type (i.e., 
community colleges) was a predictor of group-level variation in morale. 
What about institutional type accounts for the difference? It could be 
size of the institution, differences in leadership style, or even the differ- 
ence in mission. Further research with sufficiently large data sets (at 
both the individual and institutional levels) should provide insight into 
the institutional realities that make a difference in the shared perceptions 
of those who work within institutions. 

Each of the components of the model proposed and tested in this 
study—worklife, morale and intent to leave—is important to individuals 
in organizations, and thus, to the organizations themselves. The ability 
to examine the interplay between the components more adequately 
promises to further our understanding of the impact organizations have 
on individuals, their attitudes, and the mediating influence attitudes have 
upon behavior. 


Notes 


1 Age exerted a weak effect on morale (0.09) and intent to leave (0.11); other effects 
of demographic variables and several interactions (e.g., female and position) were in- 
significant. 

2 Access to software that can be used to perform multilevel structural equation analy- 
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ses is currently limited. Mplus offers a means of specifying and testing a variety of mul- 
tilevel structural models with latent variables, but fit indices are currently limited to chi- 
square in cases where the group sizes are unbalanced. With maximum likelihood estima- 
tion, fit indices for multilevel SEM should be considered as approximate only (Muthen, 
1994). 

3 There are several types of standardizations available in SEM software used for con- 
ducting multilevel analyses. Each may have a somewhat different meaning and therefore 
result in different standardized parameter estimates (B. O. Muthen, personal communi- 
cation, 6-28-98) and estimates of variance accounted for at each level. Mplus standard- 
izes the between-level parameters by the between-level variances for latent and observed 
variables and the within-level parameters by the within-leve] variances for latent and ob- 
served variables. This is useful in determining how much variance is explained at each 
level separately (L. Muthen, personal communication, 12-17-98). 

4 While a preliminary individual-level model using several demographics and work- 
life perceptions (defined as a latent variable with 6 indicators) accounted for about one- 
half the variance in morale and intent, we could not develop a multilevel model that in- 
cluded this full set of variables because of the limited number of groups in the study (i.e., 
there would be more group-level parameters to estimate than available degrees of free- 
dom in the model). 
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Grouping in the Dark 


What College Students Learn from Group Projects 


More and more college and university faculty are 
assigning students to work in groups to solve real-world or simulated 
problems (Gamson, 1994). The trend toward classroom teamwork has 
been stimulated by students, prospective employers of college gradu- 
ates, accrediting agencies, and educators who advocate cooperative 
learning. Many students, particularly the growing population of return- 
ing adults, appreciate interactive learning experiences (Watkins, 1990). 
As companies rely more on teams to improve productivity (Schilder, 
1992), they also emphasize the need for college graduates to be skilled 
in teamwork and effective communication (Coleman, 1996). Accredit- 
ing agencies also stress the importance of group experiences for stu- 
dents. New criteria established by the Accreditation Board for Engineer- 
ing and Technology (ABET), for example, require engineering programs 
to demonstrate that graduates have “an ability to function on multi-disci- 
plinary teams” and “an ability to communicate effectively” (ABET, 
1997). Several educators who have investigated the benefits of peer 
group learning experiences for elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents also advocate that college students collaborate as they learn 
(Bosworth & Hamilton, 1994; Johnson, Johnson, & Smith, 1991, 1998). 
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The umbrella term “collaborative learning” refers to a variety of in- 
structional practices that encourage students to work together as they 
apply course material to answer questions, solve problems, or create a 
product (Smith & MacGregor, 1992). Research conducted with college 
students indicates that participation in group projects promotes students’ 
academic achievement, persistence in college, and positive attitudes 
about learning (Springer, Stanne, & Donovan, 1997). Students are more 
likely to attain positive outcomes from group experiences when instruc- 
tors provide students with information and guidance about how to work 
together (Bosworth & Hamilton, 1994). 

The types of guidance instructors should provide are specified clearly 
by proponents of “cooperative learning” such as Johnson and Johnson 
(1994) and Slavin (1983) who maintain that group work will enhance 
learning more than individual work only if instructors structure assign- 
ments to meet specific conditions. These conditions include providing 
instruction about interpersonal skills, encouraging positive interdepen- 
dence among students, making individual goal achievement dependent 
upon attainment of group goals, and encouraging students to reflect on 
the group process (Johnson & Johnson, 1994; Slavin, 1983). With 
proper guidance, students will hold all members accountable for group 
performance, support each others’ learning, share leadership, and moni- 
tor their efforts to improve the group’s performance. When instructors 
fail to provide such guidance, Johnson and Johnson (1994) argue that 
students will not hold other group members accountable, have little 
commitment to other group members’ learning, work alone as much as 
possible, only recognize a team leader appointed by the instructor, and 
fail to assess the quality of the group’s progress. 

The conditions for group learning in higher education settings rarely 
meet the standards advocated by cooperative learning scholars. Few fac- 
ulty have either extensive experience working in groups themselves or 
formal training about how to manage groups. As a result, many well-in- 
tentioned faculty assign group projects without providing students the 
information and guidance prescribed by cooperative learning advocates. 
A survey conducted with participants in group projects at a single uni- 
versity found that many students had.negative reactions to group learn- 
ing experiences. Students were particularly frustrated when they be- 
lieved that the instructor had poor group skills or shirked responsibility 
for helping the groups (Fiechtner & Davis, 1984—85). The survey also 
revealed that many students, nevertheless, perceived that some of their 
group experiences were positive. The question remains: What conditions 
contribute to positive group experiences for students, even when faculty 
may not provide guidance deemed necessary for ideal group learning? 
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This study used qualitative methods to explore undergraduate students’ 
perceptions of how their participation in problem-solving groups influ- 
enced the development of skills useful for their chosen careers. 


Conceptual Framework and Research Questions 


To investigate what conditions contribute to positive or negative group 
learning experiences for college students, this study focused on the in- 
terdependence that develops as students work together, the experiences 
that foster development of interdependence, and students’ perceptions of 
how group learning efforts contribute to career skills development. 


Interdependence 


Cooperative learning theory suggests that faculty must structure group 
learning activities so that students will interact interdependently (John- 
son & Johnson, 1994). Positive interdependence exists when students be- 
lieve all members of the group must succeed and that their success de- 
pends on coordination of group members’ efforts (Johnson, Johnson, & 
Smith, 1991). As a result of positive interdependence, students should fa- 
cilitate each others’ learning. Johnson, Johnson, and Smith (1991) iden- 
tify four types of interdependence that contribute to effective cooperative, 
learning: (1) goal interdependence, (2) reward interdependence, (3) role 
interdependence, and (4) resource interdependence. Goal interdepen- 
dence develops when students believe their individual goals can be met 
only if their fellow group members also achieve their goals. Reward in- 
terdependence develops when students accept that the completion of the 
project and the receipt of rewards, such as learning the design process or 
receiving a “good” grade, depends on the performance of everyone in the 
group. When each student is assigned a specific process management 
role, role interdependence clarifies expectations of each members’ re- 
sponsibilities. Resource interdependence occurs when students must ex- 
change information and resources because no one individual has the 
knowledge or resources to complete the project independently. 

Johnson and Johnson (1994) suggest specific ways instructors should 
foster interdependence. Faculty may structure goal interdependence, for 
example, by assigning one project that must be successfully completed 
by the group. Giving a single grade to all group members for the project 
is a way that faculty may structure reward interdependence. Faculty may 
foster role interdependence by assigning students process roles to share 
leadership activities such as reader, recorder, encourager, and checker 
for understanding. Resource interdependence can be structured by en- 
suring that each group member makes a separate contribution to the pro- 
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ject. Whereas research conducted with elementary and secondary school 
students suggests that lack of adequate instructor guidance will hinder 
the development of positive interdependence in student groups (John- 
son, Johnson, & Smith, 1991), college students may learn how to de- 
velop interdependence from other sources. 


Experiences that May Foster Development of 
Interdependence 


Cooperative learning theory emphasizes the immediate classroom 
conditions that promote interdependence. Most research that has con- 
tributed to the development of cooperative learning theory has been con- 
ducted under controlled experimental conditions (Johnson & Johnson, 
1994). As a consequence, little attention has been paid to other factors 
that might contribute to positive interdependence among student group 
members. Students come to college with differing precollege educa- 
tional and employment experiences (Astin, 1993; Tinto; 1993). Some 
precollege experiences are likely to enhance students’ participation in 
group learning experiences. Furthermore, college learning is cumula- 
tive. Students are more likely to report high gains in academic skill de- 
velopment during their final undergraduate years if they also experi- 
enced high levels of classroom involvement, frequent contact with 
faculty, and positive peer relations during their freshman and sophomore 
years (Terenzini, Theophilides, & Lorang, 1984). Many models of stu- 
dent change (e.g., Pascarella, 1985; Tinto, 1993; Weidman, 1989) recog- 
nize peers, as well as faculty, as agents of socialization. Thus, students’ 
experiences prior to college, in other college classes, and with their 
peers may influence the development of interdependence within groups 
as well as what students learn from group projects. 


Career Skills 


Learning outcomes particularly relevant for upper division college in- 
clude adequate preparation for their chosen careers (Jones, 1996). Indus- 
try representatives emphasize that recent graduates should have devel- 
oped abilities to work in teams, to communicate effectively, to think 
critically, and to solve open-ended design problems (Black, 1994; Cole- 
man, 1996). Previous research on the effects of group work or coopera- 
tive learning examined such outcomes as academic success, interper- 
sonal relationships, psychological health, and attitudes about learning 
(Johnson, Johnson, & Smith, 1998; Springer, Stanne, & Donovan, 1997; 
Webb, 1991). This study expanded previous research by examining the 
effects of group work on students’ self-reported development of skills 
necessary for their prospective careers. 
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The framework outlined above led to the following questions that 
guided our study of undergraduate students: (1) What in-class and out- 
of-class experiences enhance or constrain the development of interde- 
pendence in student project. teams? (2) In what ways do goal, reward, 
role, and resource interdependence develop in student teams that receive 
minimal faculty guidance about group processes? (3) How: does the 
presence or absence of interdependence influence development of skills 
that students deem necessary for their careers? 


Methods 


According to Johnson and Johnson (1994), scarce literature exists 
about cooperative learning with a formative evaluation focus. They as- 
sert that understanding about how group learning occurs in real class- 
rooms would be improved by studies that explore the reasons why coop- 
erative learning is or is not effective. Moreover, most existing 
evaluations of cooperative learning and other group learning experi- 
ences are biased because the evaluators were also the developers of the 
programs (Johnson & Johnson, 1994). The research reported in this arti- 
cle addresses these methodological issues. 


Institutional and Student Samples 


This study was conducted as part of a formative evaluation of the En- 
gineering Coalition of Schools for Excellence in Education and Leader- 
ship (ECSEL) conducted by a team of outside evaluators from the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Higher Education (CSHE) at The Pennsylvania State 
University. ECSEL is one of six coalitions funded by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation for the general purpose of improving teaching and 
learning in undergraduate engineering programs. ECSEL schools in- 
clude City College of New York (CCNY), Howard University, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), Morgan State University, The 
Pennsylvania State University, the University of Maryland, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Thus, the sample includes students from two pre- 
dominantly Black institutions, one selective private institution, three 
land-grant universities, and one urban, commuter institution. 

ECSEL efforts focus on integrating design throughout undergraduate 
engineering curricula and on increasing the diversity of engineering stu- 
dents. ECSEL schools are integrating design by introducing courses that 
require students to work together in teams to solve open-ended engi- 
neering design problems. Student teams must define the problem, deter- 
mine a feasible and cost-effective solution, and either build or model 
their solutions. From 1990 to 1995 most ECSEL schools integrated 
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group design projects in first-year courses designed to introduce stu- 
dents to the process of engineering early in their undergraduate careers. 
Since 1996, ECSEL schools have also integrated group design projects 
in upper division courses. 

During Spring 1996, CSHE’s formative evaluation of ECSEL in- 
cluded an assessment of the effects of group design projects on student 
learning. Starting from the premise that “students have thought a lot 
about what works for them” and “we can learn much from their insights” 
(Light, 1992), the evaluation focused on students’ perceptions of their 
experiences working on project design teams. A team of six CSHE re- 
searchers conducted interviews with 65 (15 female, 50 male) upper divi- 
sion students who were either currently enrolled or had just completed 
courses in engineering design that included group projects to solve 
open-ended problems. ECSEL administrators on each campus invited 
students to participate. Our original plan was to conduct a total of 14 
focus group interviews: two on each of the seven ECSEL campuses. 
Members of one group would have previously completed a first-year de- 
sign course, and members of the other group would not have taken such 
a course. We actually conducted thirteen focus group interviews and five 
individual interviews. (See Table 1.) The groups ranged in size from two 
to eleven students. Six focus groups included students who had com- 
pleted the first-year course, five groups included students who had not 
taken a first-year course, and two groups included both types of stu- 
dents. Composition of the focus groups differed from the composition of 
the teams who worked together on design projects in current engineer- 
ing classes. Individual interviews allowed us to meet with those students 
who could not meet at the same time as the focus groups and to mini- 
mize the chance that any focus group would contain only one woman or 
only one member of an underrepresented minority group. 


Data Collection and Analysis 


Interview questions asked students to describe their own participation 
in the team project, the processes used by the team to plan and complete 
the project, what experiences—in class and prior to the class—were 
most helpful in planning and accomplishing the task, and how the group 
learning experiences might be helpful for their future careers. By asking 
open-ended questions, CSHE interviewers elicited information about 
what these students considered important (rather than what we consid- 
ered important) about their team project experiences. Two researchers 
were present at each interview and took extensive notes. 

Three CSHE researchers independently coded the focus group inter- 
view notes for evidence of goal, reward, role, and resource interdepen- 
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TABLE 1 
Group and Individual Student Interviews 


Completed Did Not Take 

First Year Design Course First Year Design Course Mixed 
Interview Type IHE Women Men IHE Women Men IHE Women Men 
Group Interviews CCNY 2 2 CCNY 0 2 

HU 0 0 HU 0 3 

MIT 0- 3 MIT 4 7 

MSU 0 2 MSU 0 2 

PSU 0 6 PSU 0 4 

UM 2 6 UM 1 3 

UW 2 2 UW 0 4 
Individual Interviews CCNY 1 0 

HU 2 1 

MSU 1 0 


dence; for evidence of experiences that influenced students’ perceptions 
of the group process; and for evidence of ways that the group work did 
or did not address students’ career goals. The researchers met to com- 
pare their initial codes, discuss emerging themes, and generate working 
hypotheses. The focus group notes were reviewed to check working hy- 
potheses against the data by tracing relational patterns between experi- 
ences, perceptions of interdependence, and career skills for each student 
to the extent possible. Because of the spontaneous and conversational 
nature of the focus group interviews, all students did not respond to all 
questions. Comparison of individual student patterns confirmed many 
working hypotheses and led to the modification of others. 


Findings 


Our findings show how students’ prior and current experiences influ- 
enced their interaction in project teams, the ways interdependence did or 
did not develop among team members during the projects, and how stu- 
dents’ efforts on the projects influenced their development of communi- 
cation, conflict management, and problem-solving skills. The findings 
are used to propose an empirically based model of the causes and conse- 
quences of interdependence among college student learning groups. The 
model is shown in Figure 1. 


Experiences that Influenced Development of 
Interdependence in Group Projects 
Many of the students we interviewed had engaged in out-of-class 
group activities or participated in group projects in previous classes. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE CONSEQUENCES 


CAUSES 


OUT OF CLASS EXPERIENCES 
© employment 
© internships 


* bndge programs DEVELOPMENT OF 
© co-curricular activites INTERDEPENDENCE 


Goal & Reward 


e variation in motivation 


CONDITIONS IN CURRENT 
CLASS 


+ real world problems 
e industry interaction 


Role 
e little shared leadership 


CAREER SKILLS 

* communication 

» problem solving 

» conflict management 


© size of student groups © leaders and slackers 
+ minimal faculty guidance 


Resource 
PRIOR CLASS EXPERIENCES e tasks divided according to prior expertise 
+ problem defining skills 
e planning skills 
evaluating prospective teammates 





Fic. 1. Causes and Consequences of Interdependence Among College Students in 
Problem-Solving Groups 


These experiences enhanced students’ communication, planning, and 
technical skills, and students then brought these skills to their current 
projects. Consequently, interdependence seemed to develop more in pro- 
ject teams that included students with prior group experiences than in 
teams whose members had little or no prior group experiences. Stu- 
dents’ descriptions of project teams in their current upper division engi- 
neering design courses revealed elements that also shaped how and if 
groups developed positive interdependence. 

Out-of-class experiences: Of the 41 students who specifically com- 
mented that other experiences had or had not contributed to their work in 
the project team, 23 (56%) mentioned out-of-class experiences. These 
included paid work experience, corporate internships or academic re- 
search assistantships, high-school bridge programs, and cocurricular ac- 
tivities. The junior and senior students we interviewed at the seven 
ECSEL schools reflected the variety of students enrolled in four-year 
colleges and universities. Though most appeared to be within the tradi- 
tional age range for upper division students, several returned to college 
after years of employment or military service. Others worked part-time 
while attending college. Whether or not they worked in an engineering- 
related field, students reported that work experience helped them with 
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the teamwork required in their engineering design courses. A Navy vet- 
eran said, for example, he would not recommend his experience on a nu- 
clear submarine to others. Nevertheless, there he learned how to work 
with people even when he did not trust their ability to handle the nuclear 
reactor. Students also reported that work experience provided them with 
technical or process knowledge that helped with the current group pro- 
ject. A CCNY student’s prior job ordering materials came in handy 
when ordering materials for his team’s project. 

Internships and research assistantships provided some students with 
opportunities to interact with practicing engineers in professional set- 
tings. These experiences contributed to the students’ self confidence, re- 
sourcefulness, and ability to work with others. A Penn State student said 
that his two internship experiences taught him about building relation- 
ships, whom to trust, and where to go when he needed help. A Univer- 
sity of Washington student said she had learned about working with peo- 
ple from diverse backgrounds from an internship experience in 
California. A few students learned confidence and communication skills 
from work on faculty members’ research projects that helped with their 
current team projects. One student told us: “In my work experience on a 
research project my freshman year, I had to work with a range of per- 
sonalities, including a professor who went ballistic. I realized then if I 
lost it, nothing would get done.” Thus, she gained confidence from cop- 
ing successfully with a difficult group situation. 

Students also credited experiences from summer high-school-to-col- 
lege bridge programs, cocurricular activities, and family interactions 
with helping them develop a sense of confidence and leadership, organi- 
zational and teamwork skills. A Howard University junior reflected 
about what she had learned about working in groups during her high 
school bridge program: “A lot of people think, ‘Oh my God, [about 
group design projects]’ but you just have to think about simple things 
and collaborate with other people.” Similar experiences gave several stu- 
dents confidence in their ability to assume leadership for projects in 
their upper division classes. A Penn State student said that his involve- 
ment in cocurricular activities prepared him to analyze his strengths and 
weaknesses, to set goals, and to deal with people. Some students be- 
lieved early interest in design and parental encouragement for exploring 
options helped in their upper level design courses. One student found his 
experience building a canoe with his brother helpful. A Howard Univer- 
sity student realized that her mother’s advice, “There is always more 
than one right answer,” applied to design problems. 

Group work in prior classes: Students frequently attributed their suc- 
cess in their current design course to experience with group design pro- 
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jects in other classes. Not surprisingly, given the early ECSEL focus on 
implementing first-year design courses, students’ previous experiences 
with group projects often occurred in introductory engineering courses. 
Of the 41 students who specifically commented that other experiences 
had or had not contributed to their work in the current group project, 30 
(73%) mentioned group projects in previous classes. Several others 
mentioned with regret that they missed the opportunity to take the first- 
year courses that included group projects. Many students, however, had 
taken other upper division courses that included group design projects. 
Previous class experiences with groups enhanced students’ problem 
defining and planning skills and helped them identify compatible group 
partners. 

A few students described how lessons learned from experiences in 
previous classes helped them approach problems and plan projects more 
effectively. A Penn State student said, “I remember our teacher cau- 
tioned us not to try the first idea. We did anyway, and learned from our 
mistakes.” Other students contrasted problems they had with individual 
work in previous classes with their current group work. A CCNY student 
told us that he did not do well on an individual project, and he liked 
teamwork better. An MIT student told us how working alone in previous 

' classes did not challenge him to plan his time effectively. He survived 
high school and prior MIT classes by doing most of the work the night 
before a project was due. Working with someone else on a project, he re- 
alized the benefits of planning. Lessons learned from positive and nega- 
tive experiences in prior classes helped with planning students’ current 
team projects. 

Another aspect of learning from experience in previous classes in- 
volved sizing up one’s classmates as potential group partners. Students 
described how they chose courses .as well as projects within courses 
based on their evaluation of peers’ performance in past courses. One stu- 
dent described the process: “We’ve been in the same classes since 
sophomore year. You try to schedule classes with the same group of 
friends. Then you choose teams based on those friendship groups. You 
know who to schedule classes with.” Many students wanted to avoid 
grouping with “slackers,” those who had done minimal work on previ- 
ous projects. 

Conditions influencing development of interdependence in current 
group project: Analysis of students’ descriptions of their current courses 
revealed three conditions that influenced the development of interdepen- 
dence among team members: working on real-world problems, chances 
to work with industry representatives, and the size of the student teams. 
Furthermore, interviews confirmed that students received little specific 
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guidance from faculty members about how to work erecvely in 
groups. 

Students liked working on what many called “real world projects.” 
Many used the term “real world” to describe problems faced by industry, 
that had many possible solutions, and where the focus was more on the 
problem-solving process than on calculating a predetermined “right” an- 
swer. Several students said working on such projects helped them feel 
more like engineers. Some design projects enabled students to interact 
with industry representatives. Students working on these projects re- 
ported this interaction improved their communication skills because 
they wrote reports to keep industry partners posted on their progress, 
talked with representatives about how decisions were made in industry, 
and received advice or information from the representatives. The num- 
ber of students assigned to projects in upper division design courses var- 
ied widely according to the students we interviewed. Some students 
worked in two-person groups; other faculty assigned students to groups 
as large as sixteen. 

Students reported that earlier courses and their current upper division 
design courses rarely included instruction on communication skills or 
group dynamics. As one student said, “We had no instruction in commu- 
nication or organization.” Students had mixed opinions about whether 
faculty could effectively help them develop communication and group 
process skills. On the positive side, a few students said some faculty 
were innovative and enthusiastic. A Morgan State student emphasized 
that faculty who provided industry or research examples were especially 
helpful. On the negative side, several students mentioned. that faculty 
had poor communication skills, and some wished faculty were required 
to learn how to teach. Whether or not they believed faculty could learn 
communication skills, some students did not believe that faculty could 
or should teach communication skills to students. For example, a Penn 
State student said that it was best to “get pushed into [group work] and 
figure it out for yourself.” 


Interdependence 


The previous section showed how students brought a variety of prior 
class and out-of-class experiences to their upper level design courses. 
These prior experiences and current course factors influenced the ways 
that student groups developed positive interdependence as they worked 
together on design projects: 

_Goal and reward interdependence: Analysis of students’ descriptions 
of their design projects revealed that these group assignments matched 
Johnson and Johnson’s (1994) criteria for goal and reward interdepen- 
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dence. Goal interdependence may involve “one product successfully 
completed by the group” (Johnson & Johnson, 1994, p. 82). Similarly, 
teachers may structure reward interdependence into an assignment by 
giving a single grade to all individuals for the combined efforts of the 
group (Johnson & Johnson, 1994). The students we interviewed told us 
all team members received the same grade for their projects. Our inter- 
views, however, revealed little evidence that all members of student 
teams were “united around a common goal” (Johnson & Johnson, 1994, 
p. 82). Instead, their experiences confirmed Slavin’s (1989) assertion 
that group rewards based on a single group product may set up condi- 
tions where one or two members do most of the work. 

Even though faculty members assigned projects with single goals and 
rewards for all members of each team, students did not come to team 
projects with similar motivations. Differences in their past experiences 
and in their goals for the future influenced students’ immediate motiva- 
tion for accomplishing design project tasks. Some students wanted to 
gain industry-type experience, some were focused on getting the best 
grade possible; others were inspired by the possibility of winning a com- 
petition among other teams in the course or at other universities. The in- 
terviewees also mentioned that some students, whom they called “slack- 
ers,” seemed interested only in “getting by.” 

A Penn State student who had no previous work experience, but par- 
ticipated in group work in prior classes, was delighted in his current 
teams’ opportunity to work closely with an industry partner. The indus- 
try-like experience was more important to him than the grade. He said, 
“I feel like I’m really working in industry, like our work may have im- 
pact on the product. It’s not like we’re just doing this for a grade.” In 
contrast, a student at the University of Washington expressed irritation 
with team members who were more interested in emulating industry 
workers than in getting the grade: “Some people don’t see that the real 
goal now is for a grade. They think they are already on the production 
line at Boeing.” In the process of working together, team members real- 
ized that although they shared the immediate goal of solving an open- 
ended design problem, their long-term goals differed; hence, their moti- 
vation varied. When little goal interdependence developed among group 
members, shared leadership—or role interdependence as defined by 
Johnson, Johnson, and Smith (1991)— also failed to develop students’ 
differing motivations for taking courses with team design projects, and 
differing levels of effort given to the projects led to conflicts within 
teams about how to define project problems, how to assign tasks to team 
members, and how to accomplish the necessary work. 

Role interdependence: Cooperative learning theory stresses the im- 
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portance of encouraging students to share leadership tasks by assigning 
such process roles as recorder, encourager, and checker for understand- 
ing (Johnson, Johnson, & Smith, 1991). None of the engineering stu- 
dents we interviewed mentioned that faculty assigned students to 
process or shared leadership roles; neither did such roles evolve sponta- 
neously within the project teams. Many students did talk, however, 
about two distinct roles that did evolve in their teams: leader and slacker. 

Of the 15 students who brought up the topic of leadership, 13 also 
mentioned that they had previous experience working with groups in 
previous courses, in out-of-class activities, or jobs. When a student as- 
sumed leadership without faculty guidance, selection was often con- 
nected to students’ perceptions of which team member had the most 
technical knowledge relevant to the particular project. Students with ex- 
tensive prior group experience also seemed more likely to assume the 
leadership role. A University of Washington student with previous work 
experience told us, “If no one else steps up to leadership, I do.” Differing 
motivation levels among team members appeared to spur a reluctant 
leader at Howard University who said, “I don’t want to fall behind, so I 
have to act like a leader because the others don’t seem to care.” Students 
who told us about their leadership reported a variety of tasks involved in 
the role, including setting the team agenda, handling bills, and present- 
ing project reports to the class or industry sponsor. An MIT student 
called himself the “designated asshole” who kept his team to its planned 
schedule. For at least two team leaders, assuming’ the leadership role 
meant doing most of the project work. One told us, “Mostly I find it gets 
done better if I do it myself.” Another completed a friend’s task rather 
than jeopardize the friendship. 

Whether or not students filled leadership roles, many students worried 
about “slackers,” the group members who failed to complete their fair 
share of the teams’ tasks. Of the 21 students who initiated discussion of 
slackers, 17 also reported having previous classroom or out-of-class ex- 
periences working in groups. Avoidance was the most common strategy 
for dealing with slackers. As mentioned before, students evaluated class- 
_ mates based on observed past performance, and they tried to avoid team- 
ing with those “who don?t do their part.” The students we interviewed 
had not avoided slackers altogether, however, and their comments re- 
vealed a variety of attitudes and strategies for dealing with slackers. 
Several tried to motivate their recalcitrant colleagues, with varying 
degress of success. An MIT team leader said his approach to slackers 
was to give “some leeway and let them work on it, but then switch them, 
then let them go.” Alternatively, a CCNY student tried to find a task that 
would capitalize on a slacker’s strength. He told us, “One student 
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doesn’t do any work, but talks a lot.” He asked her to give the team’s 
final presentation. He had been reluctant to seek the instructor’s help 
with the slacker because “You don’t want to go to the professor every 
other minute. This makes you look bad because you don’t know how to 
work in groups.” A University of Washington student was not so reluc- 
tant to seek help for dealing with slackers. She reported the “two people 
who didn’t do anything” to the instructor, who “assigned the deadbeats 
to the same group after that.” Several students noticed that the potential 
for slacking increased as team size increased. When faculty assigned 
students to work in teams larger than four or five, some students initated 
a strategy to reduce members’ opportunities for slacking: they subdi- 
vided into groups of two to four members. 

Resource interdependence: Resource interdependence occurs when 
each member has a part of the information or skill to complete a project 
and all members are necessary for project completion. Faculty may 
structure resource interdependence by limiting resources given to the 
group (Johnson, Johnson, & Smith, 1991). In practice, students’ ac- 
counts revealed that the amount of resources available to their teams var- 
ied widely depending on their university, the presence or absence of an 
industry partner, and the nature of the project. One critical resource, 
however, was limited for all student teams: time. As a University of 
Maryland student said, the biggest issues are [too little] “time and too 
much material.” Given an open-ended problem to solve when all team 
members also had to attend to other courses, work, and family obliga- 
tions, students soon realized they must pool their information and intel- 
lectual and practical skill resources to accomplish the project within the 
specified time limits. 

While many students mentioned that their teams divided labor in 
some way, those students who had experience with group work in previ- 
ous classes and in out-of-class activities were more likely than those 
who reported no previous group experience to describe how their current 
team divided tasks. They noted that team members agreed to share tasks 
based on each members’ expertise. Students divided tasks by technical 
knowledge, as described by a University of Washington student: “One 
[student] is a good machinist, another is good at the mechanics of things. 
I’m good at seeing how it all goes together.” In interdisciplinary classes, 
students divided tasks by disciplinary expertise. A Penn State student 
described his team’s design process: “We’ve divided the labor. The in- 
dustrial engineers are working on restructuring the workspace. I’m look- 
ing at the structural design.” 

Whether or not the resource interdependence that evolved sponta- 
neously in many teams contributed to learning appeared to be related to 
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students’ past experiences and motivations. Three CCNY students who 
had previous in-class and out-of-class experience with groups articu- 
lated the benefits and drawbacks of dividing tasks. One student felt that 
it was “beneficial when everyone comes back together to share ideas,” 
and another agreed that he “learned something even if [the task] was not 
my area of responsibility.” A third student cautioned, however, that some 
students “can end up not learning more about other areas.” Thus, group 
projects may offer opportunities for some students to learn more about 
all aspects of the project than they would if they worked individually. 
However, even when goal interdependence and resource interdepen- 
dence evolved in a team, some students did nothing more than reinforce 
past learning by taking on tasks about which they were already knowl- 
edgeable. 

Some students chose team members based on their perceptions of 
their fellow students’ expertise and motivation. One student reported, 
“[I] only worked . . . with people I knew were as excited as I know I was 
[about the project]. Another said, “This is a small department. You know 
who does good stuff in specific areas.” Unwittingly, this student re- 
vealed a serious drawback that may result from relying on students’ pre- 
conceived notions of others’ expertise. His description of choosing 
group partners revealed ethnic stereotyping: “If [Asians] are in a group, 
don’t have them write up the report.” Thus, in choosing teammates, stu- 
dents might not only avoid slackers, but also avoid individuals who hold 
different opinions, perspectives, or backgrounds. It appeared that some 
interaction between motivation and resource interdependence influ- 
enced whether students learned from each others’ expertise or merely 
exploited their respective expertise to complete the project and get the 
grade. 


Career Skills 


When we asked students how their design team experiences con- 
tributed to their future careers as engineers, their responses focused on 
communication, conflict management, and problem-solving skills. 

Communication skills: While several students thought that technical 
engineering skills would serve them well in industry jobs, a much larger 
number of the students we interviewed believed that communication 
skills would be more important. At the University of Marylanda student 
said the biggest lessons learned were “teamwork, solving problems, and 
that there is not a single answer in the book.” A University of Washing- 
ton student with prior industry internship experience said the most im- 
portant thing she had learned was “communication—how to get along 
with people. No matter how knowledgeable we are, if we can’t work to- 
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gether, the. project won’t go.” Similarly, a CCNY student who had no 
previous group experience said that “teamwork is important in learning 
to work with people.” A Penn State student who was involved in cocur- 
ricular activities, had previous design classes, and was currently work- 
ing on an industry-sponsored project said, “The communication skills 
you develop will be what get you through. The technical stuff—you 
need to find out what you will soon forget.” Students who had opportu- 
nities to work on projects with peers from other engineering disciplines 
recognized such experience would come in handy in the workplace. A 
Morgan State student who had taken an introductory engineering design 
class and was currently enrolled in an interdisciplinary design course 
said that learning how to work with people from other disciplines is im- 
portant for industry. He told us that “in [job] interviews I have not seen 
where one person works alone on a project. I think [experience with] 
teamwork will be an asset because working in the world is patterned that 
way.” 

Conflict management skills: A consistent pattern that emerged in stu- 
dents’ discussion of communication was the challenge of dealing with 
conflict among team members. Some students were not sure what to do 
when conflict erupted in their teams. Other students did not enjoy the 
conflict, but recognized that contradictory opinions might actually help 
the team develop a successful design. 

Some students perceived that team conflict was a result of personal or 
power differences. Students who had no prior group experience and 
minimal faculty guidance had few resources to draw on when power 
struggles developed in their teams. An MIT student with no previous 
group experience told us that negative experiences in her team had re- 
duced her desire to work with others. She told us that “working in 
groups is tough because of strong egos.” She said that other students— 
particularly male students—did not listen to her, and she felt ignored. 
Consequently, she preferred individual work. In contrast, a University of 
Washington student told us how a previous positive group experience 
helped her deal with a current negative experience. In her introductory 
engineering course, “it felt so right. We were all motivated. It was a per- 
fect opportunity to do well at something.” Having learned from that ex- 
perience, she was making progress with her current project even though 
she “hated” the people in her current team. She recognized, “I have to 
adjust my needs and wants with others.” A Howard University student 
provided insight into a potential source of personal conflict in student 
groups: lingering individualistic desire to have one’s own idea consid- 
ered the best. She stated, “for senior projects, we were trying to prove 
which design was better for a week.” Similarly, a CCNY student told us 
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that the “key is to convince others your idea is correct.” Perhaps that is 
why one student said “groups are about arguing.” 

In contrast, two other students told us that “groups are about listen- 
ing.” They and others realized that engaging in disagreements about pro- 
ject tasks can lead to creative solutions. A University of Washington stu- 
dent described effective communication and creative conflict in his 
group. He said, “When ideas come up that aren’t good, we just talk it 
over tactfully and discuss it without fist fights. It’s a major learning ex- 
perience.” During a CCNY focus group interview, several students 
agreed that “confronting conflicting or different ideas . . . helps to ex- 
plain potential problems” with their designs. According to one member 
of the CCNY focus group, the “disadvantages of the fights and the pres- 
sure” were offset by the “advantages—ideas.” A Howard University stu- 
dent said that working on her current team design project “made me re- 
alize how important interpersonal skills are. In a group, you don’t know 
everything. You have to collaborate, and can kind of butt heads.” 

Students who were more motivated by gaining industry-type experi- 
ence than by getting a grade saw how coping with conflict might help in 
their future careers. They talked of professionalism and lifelong learn- 
ing. An MIT student discovered how problem solving and effective com- 
munication can work together for positive learning even after a person is 
working in industry. He said, “Bottom line is that I have to realize in 
companies, you have to come to a meeting willing to learn something 
new, with the attitude that you don’t know everything. You bring an open 
mind and don’t make up your mind until you have the facts. You may 
have experience in one field and someone else has experience in another 
field. You come together to solve a problem. You need to treat everything 
as a classroom where you can learn.” 

Problem-solving skills: Many of the students we interviewed felt that 
working together with other students on open-ended design projects had 
enhanced their problem-solving skills. The students had learned that 
they need not feel daunted because real world problems rarely have one 
right answer. Instead, they could rely on others for ideas and resources 
throughout the process. A Morgan State student with previous design 
class experience suggested his team members divide project tasks. He 
said, “[You learn] not to be overwhelmed by the assignment. There is a 
systematic process of solving problems.” A Penn State student with pre- 
vious design class experience told us that his excitement about becom- 
ing an engineer came more from working with others than from the tech- 
nical aspects of his major. He said that “working in groups is helpful 
because someone else can spark an idea.” 

A critical idea-sparking period for these student groups occurred as 
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they initially defined their engineering problems. The students worked 
on design projects that involved solving open-ended problems. Not only 
are open-ended problems likely to have more than one solution, the 
problems themselves may be defined in various ways. Before the stu- 
dents could implement the solutions to their projects, they needed to 
agree how to define the problem and how to pursue a solution. Accord- 
ing to the students we interviewed, their teams used one of two methods 
to enlist all members’ ideas: group brainstorming or combining individ- 
ual solutions. A University of Washington student told us that his team 
“brainstormed and pooled ideas from the beginning.” He also said that 
team members must be open-minded for successful brainstorming “be- 
cause some students might get hurt if their ideas are not used.” Several 
students felt that brainstorming and challenging each others’ ideas en- 
abled them to minimize “trial and error” solutions. To avoid hurt feel- 
ings and to save time at the beginning of the project, other teams decided 
that each member would work alone on potential solutions. As a CCNY 
student told us, “Each person takes one part of the problem, searches for 
a solution, then comes back with ideas.” Regardless of how they pooled 
ideas, students learned that they could look to others for resources. As a 
Howard University student who had a previous design class and was 
currently working on an interdisciplinary project said, “When you don’t 
know something, you know where to go.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


The qualitative analysis provides insight into the ways and the reasons 
why college students learn from group projects, even when faculty do not 
structure the projects according to the tenets of cooperative learning. The 
findings suggest that college students are not solely dependent on their 
instructors for guidance about how to work in groups. Many students al- 
ready have developed insights about how to work collaboratively from 
prior positive and negative group experiences. In focus group interviews, 
students reported that lessons learned from out-of class and prior class 
group’ experiences shaped their goals, enhanced their leadership skills, 
alerted them to avoid slackers, and taught them how to divide tasks. Con- 
sistent with findings from prior research on group work (Fiechtner & 
Davis, 1984-85; Hunkeler & Sharp, 1997; Miller, Trimbur, & Wilkes, 
1994), students also reported conditions in their current classes that en- 
couraged positive group learning experiences involved working in teams 
of three or four persons to solve real world problems. Students felt their 
gains in communication, problem-solving and technical skills were espe- 
cially enhanced when they could also work with industry partners. 
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The students we interviewed reported they received little or no guid- 
ance from their instructors about how to work cooperatively in teams. As 
a result, the group experiences of these college students partially con- 
firmed results of prior research about cooperative learning with elemen- 
tary and secondary students (Johnson & Johnson, 1994). Without faculty 
guidance, it seemed that only a few student teams developed positive 
goal or role interdependence. Resourse interdependence, however, did 
evolve in many teams, especially when members had prior group experi- 
ences. Students’ accounts revealed that even though their instructors had 
assigned a common project to each team and gave one grade to all team 
members, few teams united around a common goal. Students had differ- 
ing goals based on their individual backgrounds and aspirations. Thus, 
many teams failed to develop goal or reward interdependence. 

Differing goals led to differing levels of motivation among team 
members. Without specific guidance from instructors about how to share 
leadership and process management roles among group members, stu- 
dents with high motivation levels became leaders and those with low 
motivation levels became slackers. In extreme cases, leaders reported 
doing all or most of the tasks for a team project. Among the students we 
interviewed, students who had prior in-class- or out-of-class group expe- 
riences were more likely to assume leadership and more likely to at- 
tempt to motivate all members to participate actively. Those who had 
prior group experiences were also more likely to describe how their 
teams developed resource dependence by dividing tasks among mem- 
bers. Even when student teams demonstrated resource dependence, 
however, limited time constrained some members from learning many 
details about aspects of the project completed by other members. 

Because students believed that faculty lacked effective communica- 
tion skills, students also doubted that faculty could or should teach stu- 
dents how to work in groups. Nevertheless, most of the students we in- 
terviewed believed they had learned valuable professional skills from 
the opportunity to “figure out” for themselves how to work coopera- 
tively with their peers to solve problems. Students anticipated that their 
future jobs would require working on project teams, therefore many ap- 
preciated gaining experience in communicating with other team mem- 
bers, even when group communication involved conflict. When conflict 
was about aspects of the project, many of the students perceived that dis- 
cussing their differences of opinion helped their group develop better 
designs than if they had been working individually. This finding con- 
firms prior research on group conflict which suggests that disagreement 
about tasks has positive effects on group outcomes (Jehn, 1997). 

Prior research also shows, however, that conflict over personal -issues 
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can have negative effects on group productivity and members’ satisfac- 
tion (Jehn, 1997; Levine & Moreland, 1990). A few of the students we 
interviewed indicated that interpersonal conflict related to gender and 
ethnic differences led to negative group experiences for some students. 
A few even voiced the desire to avoid future group work. These findings 
are consistent with existing research evidence that isolated token mem- 
bers of minority groups often bear the brunt of interpersonal group con- 
flict (Rosser, 1998). Research about expectations of status formation in 
small groups, for example, shows that contributions of women and peo- 
ple of color are likely to be undervalued by majority group members 
(Berger & Zelditch, 1985). All faculty, but especially those who teach 
courses in which women or students of color are underrepresented, 
should ensure that student teams include more than one minority group 
member (Rosser, 1998). 

Even though negative experiences reduced a few students’ interest in 
future collaborations, the accounts of most students we interviewed in- 
dicated that interaction with team members appeared to facilitate their 
progress through the process of solving ill-defined problems. This find- 
ing is consistent with the results of research about how groups influence 
design development and implementation in industry. Observers of pro- 
fessional design teams working to brainstorm, plan, analyze, and imple- 
ment solutions to industrial problems have documented that social 
processes interact with team members’ technical and cognitive processes 
(Cross & Cross, 1995), and that group brainstorming can enhance an or- 
ganization’s effectiveness in multiple ways (Sutton & Hargadon, 1996). 


Implications for Curriculum Policy and Teaching Practice 


The students we interviewed indicated that participation in group pro- 
jects improved communication, conflict management, and problem solv- 
ing skills even when they received minimal guidance about how to work 
together. Students’ accounts and prior research on group work and coop- 
erative learning, however, suggest that the potential for students to de- 
velop interdependence and to learn could be enhanced. Ways to foster 
interdependence among student team members include adding more 
group experiences throughout the curriculum, providing students spe- 
cific guidance about collaboration early in the curriculum, and ensuring 
that student teams include members with previous group experiences. 

The findings from this study suggest that students may well benefit 
from opportunities to collaborate on group projects throughout their un- 
dergraduate careers. Students learn some important aspects of collabora- 
tion simply by working together in small groups. Because prior research 
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has shown that college learning is cumulative (Terenzini, Theophilides, 
& Lorang, 1984), incorporating group projects in first- and second-year 
courses should increase the likelihood that students will develop the in- 
terpersonal communication and conflict management skills that will en- 
able them to derive the greatest benefits from capstone courses in their 
senior years. Curricular reform within ECSEL schools, for example, 
started with first-year courses that incorporated group design projects. 
Students’ accounts revealed that students who participated in group de- 
sign projects during their first year had a comparative advantage over 
students who had not participated in group projects. Even if their early 
experiences were negative, many students developed a sense of what to 
avoid and what to incorporate in future group work. If their early experi- 
ences were positive, students developed the skills and perspective to 
deal with problematic members of groups in their upper-level courses. 

These findings also suggest that department curriculum committees 
should consider incorporating specific instruction about how to work in 
groups early in the curriculum. Within most departments, regardless of 
discipline or specialty, some faculty are likely to be more comfortable 
and more skilled at helping students learn how to work together. If these 
faculty integrate instruction about group dynamics along with instruc- 
tion about content knowledge in introductory courses, students are likely 
to carry the lessons learned into subsequent courses. Such instruction 
might include a discussion of ways in which conflict about tasks can be 
constructive as well as how students might minimize conflict about per- 
sonal issues. Designating introductory courses as the primary site for in- 
struction in group skills may reassure both faculty who are concerned 
that instruction in group skills will take precious time away from teach- 
ing discipline-specific content and faculty who are unsure of their own 
abilities to teach students how to collaborate effectively. 

Whether or not they incoporate specific instruction in group dynamics 
in upper-level courses, faculty should emphasize the importance of 
group skills in how they teach and in what they assess in courses 
throughout all four years of the undergraduate curriculum. Several upper 
level students we interviewed recognized that foundational knowledge, 
discipline-specific technical skills, and communication, conflict man- 
agement, and collaborative problem-solving skills were all necessary for 
success in their chosen careers. They also realized that the technical 
skills they had developed in college were soon likely to become obso- 
lete. These students perceived that the interpersonal communication and 
problem-solving skills they had developed during group projects would 
later enhance their ability to gain access to new technical knowledge as 
it evolves. More students are likely to appreciate the relevance of group 
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skills if more faculty emphasize their importance—and if faculty assess 
students’ progress in the development of group communication skills as 
well as technical skills (Mills & Cottell, Jr., 1998). 

Rather than allowing students to choose their teammates, faculty 
should assign students to groups based on several criteria, including 
prior group experience. Several students we interviewed reported that 
they chose to work with the same teammates in course after course. This 
policy reduced their opportunities to work with individuals with differ- 
ent perspectives, backgrounds, or experiences. Prior research has shown 
that performance and satisfaction improve when faculty rather than stu- 
dents select student project teams (Fiechtner & Davis, 1984—85; Mills & 
Cottell, Jr., 1998), and that students benefit from working in groups that 
are diverse in learning styles, abilities, gender or race (Hunkeler & 
Sharp, 1997; Rosser, 1998). The results of this study suggest that faculty 
should also consider extent and type of previous group experience when 
assigning students to project teams. Even first-year students come to 
college with a range of experience and expertise in team building. Those 
who have already worked with others in small groups are likely to have 
learned communication, conflict management, and problem-solving 
skills that will benefit all members of their teams. 


Implications for Future Research 


Students interviewed for this study suggested that collaborating with 
their peers facilitated their process of finding solutions for open-ended 
problems. Previous research has been conducted about how individual pro- 
fessionals think through the process of creating designs (Ehrienspiel & 
Dylla, 1993; Ennis & Gyeszly, Jr., 1991), Because so much creative prob- 
lem solving occurs among teams in industry and in college classrooms, 
however, additional research is needed to improve understanding about 
just how communication within groups facilitates or hinders students’ abil- 
ities to think creatively and critically and to solve open-ended problems. 

This exploratory research conducted with upper-level engineering stu- 
dents indicated that prior experiences with groups fostered the develop- 
ment of some degree of interdependence among members of student 
groups, even when faculty did not specifically structure interdependence 
into the project assignments. Future research with larger samples of stu- 
dents from diverse disciplines should test the extent to which different 
types of prior group experiences are reliably related to the development of 
interdependence among student group members. Similarly, researchers 
might test the relationships between interdependence development 
among student group members and student gains in professional skills. 
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When the Tail Wags the Dog 


Perceptions of Learning and Grade Orientation in, 
and by, Contemporary College Students and Faculty 


According to most college catalogues, the major 
purpose of higher education is to provide students with access to signif- 
icant ideas, innovative technologies, and new ways of thinking. Though 
such goals are advocated in formal and promotional materials, there is 
often a strong subtext emphasizing the significance of grades and grade 
point averages (Becker, Geer, & Hughes, 1968; Goulden & Griffin, 
1997). One consequence to this joint emphasis is that students may con- 
strue their college careers in terms of the learning they attain, the grades 
they receive, or some combination of the two. Although learning for its 
own sake is publically offered as the desired outcome of higher educa- 
tion, some students come to focus on attaining a good grade even to the 
exclusion of learning course material; for example, when a student hires 
someone to write a term paper. Grades, rather than learning, become the 
primary objective of many students; the appearance of achievement be- 
comes more important than the achievement itself. 

To evaluate systematically the effects learning orientation and grade 
orientation have on contemporary college students, Eison, Pollio, and 
Milton (1982) developed the LOGO II scale. Most investigations using 
the LOGO II report low negative correlations between learning orienta- 
tion (LO) and grade orientation (GO) indices, suggesting that the orien- 
tations are relatively independent.! Factor analytic studies of LOGO II 
reveal that learning-oriented students regard college largely as an oppor- 
tunity to acquire new information that is personally relevant and intrinsi- 
cally rewarding. In addition, students producing high LO scores are 
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found to possess a wide variety of positive educational attributes, in- 
cluding effective study skills, low levels of test anxiety, above average 
reasoning abilities, and high levels of self motivation. 

On the other hand, grade-oriented students view college as a crucible 
in which they must endure continual testing and evaluation. Students 
producing high GO scores are also found to have poor study habits, high 
„test anxiety, below average Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, and low 
grade point averages (Beck, Rorrer-Woody, & Pierce, 1991; Milton, Pol- 
lio, & Eison, 1986). High learning-oriented and high grade-oriented in- 
dividuals thus seem to represent two different student types, not only in 
terms of a relative emphasis on grades and learning but also in terms of 
other personal and educational characteristics (for additional results, see 
Eison & Pollio, 1985; Pollio, 1992). 

Instructor attitudes toward grades and learning also may be expected 
to affect the ways in which students experience themselves and the col- 
lege environment: that is, classroom practices of different instructors 
may promote (or de-emphasize) grades or learning. To evaluate instruc- 
tor orientations toward learning and grades, Eison, Janzow, and Pollio 
(1993) developed a companion questionnaire to the LOGO II, the 
LOGO F scale. As in the case of LOGO II, correlational studies indicate 
a low, but statistically significant, negative relationship between LO and 
GO scores on LOGO F. Factor analytic studies found that learning- 
oriented instructors tend to be more flexible in their teaching and evalu- 
ation practices, set a higher premium on class discussion, and place 
greater value on cooperation between students than do less learning- 
oriented instructors. High grade-oriented professors, on the other hand, 
tend to believe that grades are good predictors of success in later life, are 
very concerned about grade inflation, teach to the “best and brightest,” 
and value grades as incentives (Eison, Janzow, & Pollio, 1993; Pollio, 
1992). 

Learning and grade orientations also would seem to contribute to the 
ways in which students think of themselves, their professors, and the 
ways in which students and professors interact with one another. For ex- 
ample, one student may consider an instructor who strives to produce in- 
trinsic interest in course material as an ideal professor with an apprecia- 
tion for student input. A different student may regard the same professor 
as disorganized and yearn for a highly structured course dominated by 
the instructor. Like their students, instructors vary in the values that they 
attach to learning and grade orientations. A grade-oriented student may 
be viewed as an orderly and responsible young scholar sensitive to class- 
room requirements or, alternatively, as an unimaginative drone given to 
pleading for better grades. 
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The purpose of this investigation is to assess the positive and negative 
values that students and instructors attach to learning and grade orienta- 
tions. The first study was undertaken from the viewpoint of the grade re- 
cipient, examining the extent that students are dissatisfied with their 
own orientations. Study 2 measured students’ opinions about the empha- 
sis that instructors place upon learning and grade orientations in teach- 
ing their courses. The third study was a mirror image of the second; 
here, professors provided their opinions about students’ learning and 
grade orientations. 


Study 1 


Students rated their current and ideal orientations toward grades and 
learning on LOGO II, yielding the following four indices: current LO 
scores, current GO scores, ideal LO scores and ideal GO scores. Current 
scores indicated students’ present orientations, whereas ideal values re- 
flected how students would like to be. Given these scores, two primary 
questions were evaluated: (a) the degree to which ideal orientations influ- 
ence or are associated with current LO and GO scores and (b) the degree 
to which students are dissatisfied with their current personal orientations. 
Differences between current and ideal scores were assumed to indicate 
the degree of dissatisfaction students felt with their present orientations. 

One of the reasons that ideals or standards have long been of interest 
to psychologists is that they are assumed to guide attitudes and behavior 
(e.g., Carver & Scheier, 1981). If ideal orientations govern the develop- 
ment or expression of current orientations, students holding high ideals 
should work to adopt high current orientations. Conversely, students 
with lower ideals can set lower current orientations and still experience 
little or no dissatisfaction. In the present study, efforts by students to at- 
tain their ideals should result in correlations between measures of cur- 
rent and ideal orientations. It is predicted that current LO scores will be 
positively correlated with ideal LO scores and that current GO scores 
will be positively correlated with ideal GO scores. 

Comparisons of current and ideal scores are also important because 
they reveal the degree to which students are dissatisfied with their pre- 
sent orientations. Most of the items composing the LOGO II refer to at- 
titudes or behaviors that are apparently under the student’s voluntary 
control. For example, “to browse in the library when not working on a 
specific assignment” is an LO item that students could do if they desire. 
Similarly, high grade-oriented students who “cut classes when confident 
that lecture material will not be on an exam” also appear to be acting on 
their own volition. If persons are free to choose the degree to which they 
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are learning- and grade-oriented, few students will report high levels of 
dissatisfaction with their own current orientations, and current LO 
scores should approximate ideal LO scores and current GO scores 
should approximate ideal GO scores. Therefore, it is predicted that dif- 
ferences between mean current LO and mean ideal LO scores and be- 
tween mean current GO and mean ideal GO scores will be small in mag- 
nitude and possibly statistically nonsignificant. 


Method 


Participants. One hundred and eighty-four undergraduates (124 fe- 
males, 60 males), enrolled in Introductory Psychology or Social Psy- 
chology classes at Appalachian State University, served as participants 
in this study. Appalachian State is a comprehensive university of ap- 
proximately 12,000 students located in Boone, NC. Research participa- 
tion was one of several options for completing a course requirement. 

The sample consisted of 49 freshmen, 101 sophomores, 23 juniors, 
and 11 seniors. At Appalachian State, most students do not select a 
major until the end of their sophomore year. As a result, 143 participants 
had not declared a major. Twenty-three students declared a major in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, 3 in the College of Business, 8 in the Col- 
lege of Education, and 7 in the College of Fine Arts. 

Materials. The LOGO II questionnaire was employed to assess stu- 
dent learning and grade orientations. Part I of LOGO II contains 16 atti- 
tude statements; Part II contains 16 behavioral items. Half of the items 
in each section assess learning orientation and half, grade orientation. 
All statements are rated by students on a 0—4 Likert scale with “dis- 
agree” and “agree” as endpoints for Part I and “never” and “always” as 
endpoints for Part II. 

Procedure. LOGO II questionnaires were administered to groups 
ranging in size from 2 to 28 students. All participants were told that the 
purpose of the study was to learn about their views of various aspects of 
the college experience. They also were informed that there were no right 
or wrong responses and that anonymity would be maintained. 

Approximately half of the students first responded to the LOGO II, in- 
dicating the extent that the items were currently descriptive of them. 
These ratings were used to define current LO and GO values. After com- 
pleting LOGO II under this set of instructions, students were next asked 
to respond to each item as they would “ideally like to be;” these scores 
defined ideal LO and GO values. For the remaining group of participants, 
the order of administration was reversed: ideal orientations were assessed 
before current orientations. Most sessions lasted less than 30 minutes. 
After all data were gathered, students were thanked and debriefed. 
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Results 


Responses to the 16 LO and the 16 GO items were averaged for both 
the “current” and “ideal” administrations of the LOGO II questionnaire 
(see Table 1 for means, standard deviations, and intercorrelation matrix). 
A 2 (LO, GO Scale) x 2 (Current, Ideal Instructions) repeated measures 
ANOVA was performed with ratings on LOGO II as the dependent mea- 
sure. An alpha level of 0.01 was used for these and all subsequent statis- 
tical tests. The main effect for the Scale variable was statistically signif- 
icant, F(1, 183) = 312.68, p < 0.001, n2 = 0.63, as was the main effect for 
the Instructions variable, F(1, 183) = 101.30, p < 0.001, n? = 0.35. Al- 
though both main effects were statistically significant, they were of little 
interest because of a highly significant interaction, F(1, 183) = 572.27, p 
< 0.001, n? = 0.76. 

A Tukey HSD test was used to compare the means associated with each 
of the four experimental conditions. With the exception of the contrast of 
current LO scores with current GO scores, all comparisons between 
means were statistically significant. The most theoretically interesting 
analyses compared the effects of instructions on each scale: Mean ideal 
LO scores tended to be greater than mean current LO scores, whereas 
mean ideal GO scores tended to be lower than mean current GO scores. 

Assessments of the frequency data were consistent with comparisons 
between means. Ninety-seven percent (178 of 184) of the participants 
produced ideal LO scores that were greater than their current LO scores, 
and 77% (142) of the participants produced ideal GO ratings that were 
less than their current GO ratings. Thus, both the mean and frequency 
data suggest that students wanted to be more learning oriented and less 
grade oriented than was now the case. 





TABLE 1. 
Means, Standard Deviations, and Intercorrelations of Students’ Self-Ratings on the LOGO II 








Current LO Ideal LO Current GO Ideal GO 
See 


Means and Standard Deviations 


M 1.97 2.92 1.83 1.33 

SD 0.44 0.49 0.47 0.52 
Intercorrelation Matrix 

Ideal LO 0.45* 1.00 

Current GO ~0.22* -0.09 1.00 

Ideal GO -0.19* -0.38* 0.43* 1.00 





Note: LO = Learning orientation; GO = Grade orientation. 
*p < 0.01. 
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The correlation between current and ideal LO scores was positive and 
significant, r(182) = 0.45, p < 0.001; thus, students producing high cur- 
rent LO scores also tended to produce high ideal LO scores. The corre- 
lation of current and ideal GO scores also was positive and significant, 
r(182) = 0.43, p < 0.001, indicating that students reporting high current 
GO scores also tend to report high ideal GO scores. A moderate negative 
correlation was found between ideal LO and ideal GO scores, r (182) = 
-0.38, p < 0.001, suggesting that students who set high learning-orienta- 
tion ideals tend to establish low grade- orientation ideals. The correla- 
tion between current LO scores and current GO scores was also negative 
but somewhat smaller in magnitude, r(182) = —0.22, p < 0.002. 


Discussion 


If ideal-orientations affect the formation of current orientations, posi- 
tive correlations should be found between ideal and current scores for 
both LO and GO measures. These expectations were confirmed in the 
present study: students with high learning-oriented ideals assigned 
greater value to learning-oriented attitudes and behaviors than did stu- 
dents with lower learning-oriented ideals. In addition, students with high 
grade-oriented ideals put greater value on grade-oriented attitudes and 
behaviors than did students reporting lower grade-oriented ideals. These 
findings are consistent with the hypothesis that students’ ideal orienta- 
tions guide the formation of students’ current orientations. 

Even though current and ideal orientations were positively correlated, 
what is also clear is that most students would like to be different than 
they now are; in fact, 97% of students would like to be more LO. In the 
case of grade orientation, results showed an opposite trend; students 
rated their ideal GO scores as lower than their current GO scores by a 
margin of approximately 3 to 1. 

Because most LOGO II items describe voluntary attitudes and behav- 
iors, it was anticipated that small differences would be found between 
measures of current and ideal orientations. These suppositions were not 
supported. Ideal LO scores averaged 2.04 standard deviations greater 
than current LO scores, and ideal GO scores averaged 1.01 standard 
deviations less than current GO scores. Many students were highly dis- 
satisfied with the extent that they were learning oriented and/or grade 
oriented. 

In reviewing these findings, the investigators recognized that their po- 
sitions as faculty gave them a different view of learning and grading than 

_ the students they were hoping to understand. Therefore, four 5-person 
focus groups were formed to provide interpretations of the data from the 
students’ perspective and to generate potential hypotheses for future in- 
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quiry. These focus groups were composed of Appalachian State under- 
graduates enrolled in a Social Psychology class. Extra course credit was 
used to induce participation. 

All students arrived at a large room where they were divided into 
groups. Random assignment was employed with the stipulation that each 
group contained three females and two males. Students were shown the 
LOGO II questionnaires and presented with results of Study 1. They were 
then asked what “they believed produced the discrepancies between stu- 
dents’ current orientations and the ideals they seemed to espouse.” Stu- 
dents were encouraged to discuss the outcomes of the study with mem- 
` bers of their focus group and to attempt to arrive at a group consensus. 

One of the focus groups did not approach a consensus. The three re- 
maining groups concluded that instructors were primarily responsible 
for bringing about disparities between current and ideal student orienta- 
tions. According to students in these focus groups, most instructors en- 
courage grade orientation and give scant attention to learning orienta- 
tion. The focus groups proposed that students are prevented from 
achieving their high learning-oriented and low grade-oriented ideals be- 
cause they feel coerced to abide by their professors’ instructional and 
grading demands. 


Study 2 


If conclusions reached by focus group members are representative of 
the student perspective, then most undergraduates want their instructors 
to stress learning more and emphasize grades less. To evaluate these hy- 
potheses a second study was performed, assessing student perceptions of 
the typical and ideal professor in regard to learning and grades. To this 
end undergraduate students were asked to complete the LOGO F ques- 
tionnaire as they believed a typical instructor would respond. They also 
were asked to rate LOGO F items as they would like their instructors 
ideally to answer these same items. Thus, students produced data capa- 
ble of defining four different evaluations of instructor values: typical 
LO, ideal LO, typical GO, and ideal GO. 

If the focus groups accurately portrayed student opinion, mean typical 
LO scores should be less than mean ideal LO scores, and mean typical 
GO scores should be greater than mean ideal GO scores. To determine if 
student views of typical and/or ideal instructors were related to their 
own personal orientations toward grades and learning, each student also 
was asked to complete the LOGO II questionnaire under standard in- 
structional conditions. 
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Method 


Participants. Two hundred and twelve (154 females, 58 males) Ap- 
palachian State University undergraduates, enrolled in Introductory Psy- 
chology courses, participated. Of these 127 were freshmen, 61 were 
sophomores, 14 were juniors, and 10 were seniors. Fifty-one students 
had declared a major (23 Art and Sciences, 10 College of Education, 11 
College of Fine Arts, 7 College of Business), and 161 students had not 
declared a major. Serving as a research participant was one of several 
options that students had for meeting a course requirement. 

Materials. The LOGO F questionnaire consists of 10 LO and 10 GO 
items. Half of the LO and half of the GO items refer to instructor atti- 
tudes; the remaining items describe instructor actions. Like LOGO II, 
LOGO F employs a 0-4 point Likert scale with “strongly disagree” and 
“strongly agree” defining the endpoints of attitude items and “never” 
and “always” defining the end points of behavioral items. The LOGO II 
questionnaire also was used in the present study. 

Procedure. Groups, ranging in size from 4 to 42 students, were ad- 
ministered the LOGO II and LOGO F questionnaires. As in Study 1, par- 
ticipants were told that the purpose of the investigation was to determine 
their opinions about certain aspects of the college experience. They also 
were told that confidentiality would be maintained. Participants were 
given as much time as they needed to finish the questionnaires; most 
sessions took less than 35 minutes. 

Students first responded to the LOGO II questionnaire, thereby pro- 
viding a measure of their own personal orientations toward learning and 
grades. The LOGO F questionnaire was passed out only after everyone 
had completed LOGO II. During this phase of the study, students were 
told that faculty usually filled out the LOGO F questionnaire but that it 
was being used in an attempt to learn student views of instructional 
practices. All participants completed the LOGO F twice. Approximately 
half of the students first rated items according to how “they believed a 
typical Appalachian State University instructor would respond” and then 
rated them as they would “ideally like their instructors to respond.” The 
remaining half of the student group rated LOGO F as their “ideal” in- 
structor would before rating it in terms of the “typical” instructor at Ap- 
palachian State. 


Results 


Typical LO, ideal LO, typical GO, and ideal GO scores were com- 
puted by averaging responses to LO and GO items of the LOGO F under 
both “typical” and “ideal” instructions. In addition, student mean LO 
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and mean GO values were obtained from their response to LOGO II. 
Table 2 presents the means, standard deviations, and the intercorrelation 
matrix produced by this group of respondents. 

A 2 (LO, GO Scale) x 2 (Typical, Ideal Instructor) repeated measures 
ANOVA was performed in which scores on the LOGO F were the de- 
pendent measure. The main effect for the Scale variable was statistically 
significant, F(1, 211) = 105.37, p < 0.001, n? = 0.33. With an alpha of 
0.01, the main effect for the Instructor variable was not statistically 
significant, F(l, 211) = 5.85, p > 0.01, n? = 0.03. The most important 
finding was a highly significant interaction, F(1, 211) = 271.58, p < 
0.001, n? = 0.56. 

A Tukey HSD test revealed that the means of the four experimental 
conditions were statistically different from one another. As in Study 1, 
the most interesting comparisons involved the effects of instructions on 
LO and GO ratings. Mean ideal LO scores were greater than mean typi- 
cal LO scores, and mean typical GO scores were greater than mean ideal 
GO scores. Eighty percent of the participants (169 of 212) produced 
higher ideal LO ratings than typical LO ratings, and 82% (173) of the 
participants produced higher typical GO than ideal GO ratings. The 
Scale x Instructor interaction was statistically significant because stu- 
dents rated their ideal instructor as more learning oriented and less grade 
oriented than their typical instructor. 

Two multiple regressions were computed to determine if instructors’ 
ratings (typical LO, ideal LO, typical GO, and ideal GO on the LOGO 


TABLE 2 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Intercorrelations of Students’ Ratings of Instructors on the LOGO 
F and Students’ Self-Ratings on the LOGO II f 


Typical LO Ideal LO Typical GO  IdealGO LO GO 


Means and Standard Deviations 


M 2.07 2.63 2.29 1.62 1.96 1.83 

SD 0.47 0.50 0.54 0.47 0.45 0.44 
Intercorrelation Matrix 

Ideal LO 0.18* 1.00 

Typical GO —0.22* 0.19* 1.00 

Ideal GO 0.04 -0.26* 0.16 1.00 

LO 0.05 0.24* 0.12 -0.02 1.00 

GO 0.08 -0.11 0.13 0.00 -0.37* 1.00 


Nore: LO = Learning orientation; GO = Grade orientation. n Typical LO, Ideal LO, Typical GO, and Ideal GO 
scores are students’ ratings of instructors on the LOGO F. LO and GO scores are students’ self-ratings from the 
LOGO II. 
*p < 0.01. 
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F) were statistically associated with students’ LO and GO scores on the 
LOGO II. The regression of the four predictor variables on student LO 
scores was Statistically different from zero, F(4, 207) = 3.62, p < 0.01, 
accounting for 7% (5% adjusted) of the variance. The strongest bivariate 
relationship was between ideal instructor LO ratings and student LO rat- 
ings, r(210) = 0.24, p < 0.01. The regression evaluating the relationship 
between the four student-defined instructor values and student GO 
scores also was significant, F(4, 207) = 3.47, p < 0.01, accounting for 
6% of the variance (4% adjusted). The typical instructor GO score was 
the best single predictor of student GO scores, r(210) = 0.13, p < 0.03. 


Discussion 


Student focus groups responding to results of Study 1 proposed that in- 
structors encourage students to be grade oriented and have little concern 
with fostering a learning orientation. If opinions expressed by the focus 
groups accurately reflect the views of most college students, then ideal 
LO ratings for faculty should be greater than typical LO ratings, and ideal 
GO ratings should be less than typical GO ratings. These predictions 
were confirmed in Study 2. Students clearly and emphatically regard the 
ideal professor as more learning oriented and less grade oriented than the 
typical professor. 

College professors may be quick to point out that student opinion does 
not necessarily correspond to actual teaching practices or values. It is not 
difficult, however, to understand why students might come to the conclu- 
sion that instructors overly stress grade orientation and give only short 
shrift to learning orientation. Almost every syllabus contains descriptions 
of how grades are calculated; few address the need to find excitement in 
course material. Colleges regularly establish remedial classes for students 
receiving poor grades; they rarely, if ever, offer remedial instruction for stu- 
dents unable to find excitement in English literature or physics. Grades are 
a required part of every class, but instructors are not obliged to stimulate in- 
terest in course content, In fact, it is possible for someone to teach for an 
entire career and not excite interest in his or her discipline; any instructor 
who failed to assign grades would be dismissed after only a short tenure. 

The regressions of typical LO, ideal LO, typical GO and ideal GO 
scores on students’ LO and GO scores were statistically significant, al- 
though the coefficients of determination were modest. These results indi- 
cate that student perceptions of instructor orientations toward grades and 
learning are not prominent correlates of their own academic orientations. 
Most students want their teachers to be more learning oriented and less 
grade oriented in their instructional practices regardless of their own per- 
sonal orientations. 
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Study 3 


The second study evaluated student views of learning and grade ori- 
entations of typical and ideal instructors; the third experiment assessed 
instructor perceptions of these same orientations for typical and ideal 
students. In this investigation, instructors were asked to fill out LOGO II 
items in terms of how they thought a typical undergraduate would an- 
swer it. Measures of LO and GO obtained under these instructions were 
then compared to measures of how they thought an ideal undergraduate 
would answer the questionnaire. 

Four values, typical LO, ideal LO, typical GO, ideal GO, were ob- 
tained. Because student focus groups thought that instructors pressure 
students to be more grade oriented than they want to be, ideal GO rat- 
ings were expected to be greater than typical GO ratings. Focus groups 
also thought that most instructors were not very concerned with increas- 
ing interest in course material. This viewpoint implies.that differences 
between ideal and typical LO scores should be nonsignificant and/or 
small in magnitude. The LOGO F scale also was administered to all par- 
ticipants to determine if professors’ orientations toward grades and 
learning related to their perceptions of ideal and typical student orienta- 
tions. 


Method 


Participants. A package containing LOGO F and LOGO II forms was 
distributed to 610 Appalachian State University instructors. Returned 
questionnaires were completed by 154 instructors, or 25% of the total 
group sampled. 

Materials and Procedure. Booklets consisting of a single copy of 
LOGO F and two copies of LOGO II were prepared. A cover letter ac- 
companying each package stated that the three questionnaires were part 
of a series of studies designed to enhance understanding of teaching, 
policies and practices. Instructors were asked to assist in this investiga- 
tion by completing the questionnaires; a cover letter assured them that 
their views would remain anonymous and confidential. 

The LOGO F scale was the first questionnaire in the booklet; partici- 
pants filled it out before proceeding with the rest of the task. Following 
completion of LOGO F, instructors were asked to note that the “next se- 
ries of statements derives from a questionnaire originally designed for 
students.” Participants completed the LOGO II scale twice: on one ad- 
ministration they rated the questionnaire in accord with how they be- 
lieved a “typical Appalachian State student would respond”; on a second 
administration they indicated how “they would ideally like for their stu- 
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dents to answer it.” Approximately half of the sample received booklets 
in which the first copy of LOGO II asked for ratings of the typical stu- 
dent and the second for ratings of the ideal student. For all remaining in- 
structors the order was reversed. 

The cover letter, questionnaires, and a preaddressed return envelope 
were placed in the instructors’ mailboxes. An effort was made to insure 
that all full-time and most part-time instructors received booklets. 
Pretesting indicated that 20 to 30 minutes were required to complete the 
questionnaires. 


Results 


Mean faculty LO and GO scores were calculated from responses to 
LOGO F. Faculty ratings for the four student orientations (typical LO, 
ideal LO, typical GO, ideal GO) were computed from responses given to 
the LOGO II questionnaire under both instructional conditions. Means, 
standard deviations, and intercorrelations are reported in Table 3. 

A 2 (LO, GO Scale) x 2 (Typical, Ideal Student) repeated measures 
ANOVA was conducted using scores on the LOGO II as the dependent 
variable. The main effect for the Scale variable was statistically signifi- 
cant, F(1, 153) = 10.19, p < 0.01, n? = 0.06. A statistically significant 
main effect was also found for the Student variable, F(1, 153) = 148.46, 
p < 0.001, n? = 0.49. The main effects were of little consequence, how- 
ever, because of a highly significant Scale x Student interaction, F(l, 

153) = 576.42, p < 0.001, n? = 0.79. 


TABLE 3 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Intercorrelations of Instructors’ Ratings of Students on the 
LOGO II and Instructors’ Self-Ratings on the LOGO F 


Typical LO Ideal LO Typical GO Ideal GO LO GO 


Means and Standard Deviations 


M 1.71 2.98 2.51 1.11 2.23 2.16 

SD 0.52 0.47 0.50 0.45 0.33 0.38 
Intercorrelation Matrix 

Typical LO 1.00 

Ideal LO -0.17 1.00 

Typical GO -0.73* 0.23* 1.00 

Ideal GO 0.26* -0.52* -0.11 1.00 

LO -0.08 0.34* 0.22* 0.34* 1.00 

GO 0.22* 0.25* -0.08 0.46* 0.27* 1.00 


Note: LO = Learning orientation, GO = Grade orientation.Typical LO, Ideal LO, Typical GO, and Ideal GO 
scores are instructors’ ratings of students on the LOGO II. LO and GO scores are instructors’ self-ratings from the 
LOGO F. ' 


*p < 0.01. 
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A Tukey HSD test indicated that all differences between means were 
statistically significant. Mean ideal LO scores were greater than mean 
typical LO scores, a difference of 2.56 standard deviations. Conversely, 
mean typical GO scores exceeded mean ideal GO scores by a difference 
of 2.95 standard deviations. Most instructors (146 of 154, 95%) gave 
higher ideal LO than typical LO scores. Ninety-seven percent of instruc- 
tors (150 of 154) assigned typical GO scores that were higher than their 
ideal GO ratings. 

Most intercorrelations of perceived student values on LOGO 1 were 
statistically significant. The strongest relationship was a negative cor- 
relation between instructor ratings of typical LO and typical GO student 
ratings, r(152) = —0.73, p < 0.001. A strong significant negative corre- 
lation also was found between ideal LO and ideal GO scores, r(152) = 
-0.52, p < 0.001. 

The regression of typical LO, ideal LO, typical GO, and ideal GO 
scores on instructor LO scores was statistically significant, F (4, 149) = 
36.44, p < 0.001, R? = 0.49, R? ap; = 0.48. Ideal LO and ideal GO scores 
significantly contributed to the explained variance. The regression of 
typical LO, ideal LO, typical GO, and ideal GO scores on instructors?’ 
GO scores was also highly significant, F(4,149) = 45.51, p < 0.001, R? = 
0.55, R?4py = 0.54. Ideal GO scores were the best predictors of instruc- 
tors’ GO scores. Thus, instructors’ ratings of typical and ideal LO and 
GO students were predictive of the degree that they reportedly stress 
learning and grade orientations in their courses. 

Discussion 

If, as student focus groups proposed, instructors encourage students to 
be.more grade oriented, professors should assign higher ideal GO than 
typical GO scores. No support was found for this prediction; in fact, 
most instructors reported their ideal student would be less, and not more, 
grade oriented. Focus groups also suggested that encouraging a learning 
orientation was not a high priority for most instructors. If this viewpoint 
described professors accurately, the comparison of ideal and typical LO 
scores should have been nonsignificant or, at most, produced only a 
small effect. Similar to results found in Study 2, a large difference was 
found between mean typical LO and mean ideal LO scores, indicating 
that instructors are highly dissatisfied with the leaning orientations of 
most students. 

The intercorrelation matrix (see Table 3) further defines the relation- 
ship between perceived student orientations. The negative correlation 
between typical LO and typical GO scores can be understood if it is as- 
sumed that many instructors think that concentrating on grades obscures 
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or otherwise inhibits the ability of students to find intrinsic pleasure in 
learning. If that is the case, then instructors, who see the typical student 
as highly grade oriented, would probably conclude that the typical stu- 
dent is not very learning oriented. 

The inverse relationship of LO and GO scores was not restricted to 
perceptions of the typical student, but extended to instructors’ views of 
the ideal student. The strong negative correlation between ideal LO and 
ideal GO scores may reflect professors’ opinions about what are “appro- 
priate” conditions for motivating learning. According to this account, in- 
structors who place a high value on student LO ideals do so in part be- 
cause they believe that persons should enjoy learning for its own sake, 
without incentives or threats. Instructors holding high learning-oriented 
ideals for their students may therefore tend to view high grade-oriented 
students as too exclusively concerned with the external consequences of 
learning. 

The regressions of perceived student orientations on instructor LO 
and GO ratings were statistically significant, accounting for moderate 
proportions of variance. Although the design of Study 3 does not allow 
for causality to be established, present results are consistent with the 
premise that instructor perceptions of student orientations influence the 
emphasis that they give to learning and grade orientations in teaching 
their courses. For both LO and GO, ratings of ideal student orientations 
tended to be better predictors of instructors’ orientations than did ratings 
of typical student orientations. 


Conclusion 


The results of this investigation suggest that students are dissatisfied 
with their own orientations and with the extent that they perceived their 
instructors to stress learning and grade orientations in the classroom. 
Most students wanted to be more learning and less grade oriented in 
their personal orientations and for their instructors to afford greater em- 
phasis to learning orientation and less to grade orientation in teaching 
their courses. Focus groups composed of undergraduate students pro- 
- vided an explanation consistent with these findings. They proposed that 
instructors frequently encourage students to be more grade oriented and 
seldom encourage them to be more learning oriented. Focus group mem- 
bers contended that students were unable to achieve their high learning- 
and low grade-orientation ideals because they felt bound to comply with 
instructor demands. 

A perceived lack of control was not restricted to students. Instructors 
rated LOGO II questionnaires so as to produce large disparities between 
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ideal and typical students, thereby suggesting a perceived inability by in- 
structors to influence student orientations. Basically, the present situation 
seems to be that both students and professors want the same changes— 
stronger emphasis on learning, weaker emphasis on grades—and both 
seem to hold the other responsible for the present, less than ideal, situa- 
tion—weak emphasis on learning and strong emphasis on grades. 

Additional studies need to be performed to determine if the dissatis- 
faction over learning and grade orientations found in this investigation 
are characteristic of other universities. Although this question should be 
determined empirically, we anticipate that future research will show that 
present results have substantial generalizability. The students and fac- 
ulty assessed in this study were in many respects similar to those of 
other comprehensive universities. Furthermore, the grading practices 
used at this institution have much in common with the evaluation proce- 
dures of most American universities. 

One of the most intriguing questions arising from this investigation is: 
Why do students and instructors’ misjudge the relative value the other 
places on grades and learning? Although present results may seem to 
yield a perplexing pattern, there does seem to be a set of socio-psycho- 
logical principles that might serve to render them more comprehensible. 
Both students and professors seem to be making what Ross (1977) re- 
ferred to as the fundamental attribution error and what Jones and Harris 
(1967) called a correspondence bias; that is, seeking an explanation for 
some psychological phenomenon in terms of personal dispositions and 
underestimating the influence of situational factors. A fundamental attri- 
bution error in the present case should lead students to conclude that in- 
structors who stréss grades and not the pleasures of learning value a 
grade orientation more than a learning orientation. By the same logic, it 
should lead instructors whose students seem more concerned with grade 
point averages than learning for its own sake to conclude that students 
care more about grades than about learning. 

Once the possibility of such an attribution is recognized, students and 
instructors may be expected to act in ways designed to influence the 
other so as to conform with these expectations (e.g., Kelly & Stahelski, 
1970; Olson, Roese, & Zanna, 1996; Snyder, 1984). Students, believing 
that instructors value grades and not learning, will ask whether or not 
some piece of information will appear in the next test but rarely will re- 
main after class to discuss the implications of a provocative lecture. In- 
structors, perceiving students to value grades and not learning, will 
grudgingly come to use grades to motivate their students. In a sense, stu- 
dent and instructor opinions about the preferred orientations of the other 
are reminiscent of a lover’s quarrel; both want the same thing, both see 
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the other as not wanting that thing, and both continue to go on without 
any attempt at dialogue. The prognosis for any relationship so fraught 
with misunderstanding can only be strife and disappointment. 

What can be done to correct student-faculty misattributions in regard 
to these issues? To begin, a dialogue needs to be established in which 
students are encouraged to view the classroom from the perspective of 
their professors, and instructors are encouraged to view it from the per- 
spective of their students. When such a dialogue comes to disclose 
shared values, as it must given present results, students and faculty 
should come to regard one another as supportive and not adversarial. If 
students and instructors have compatible goals, they will then seek to 
understand, together, why there are large differences between ideal and 
typical orientations. They also will seek to uncover what pressures in the 
system wither their joint ideals and lead them both to adopt orientations 
they do not value. 

In dealing with this issue, it seems reasonable that students and pro- 
fessors will both come to conclude that the grading system used in most 
American colleges constrains them to be more grade oriented and less 
learning oriented than either would prefer. As McKeachie (1994) notes, 
grades often become the primary factor motivating students even when 
an instructor attempts to deemphasize their importance. Grading sys- 
tems encourage an orientation toward grades and discourage an orienta- 
tion toward learning by making important rewards contingent on grades. 
Whatever their personal views about grades, students come to feel that 
they must become more grade oriented if they are to gain admission to 
college, graduate school, or a suitable career. 

Most instructors believe that a strict orientation toward grades yields 
an undesirable learning environment; despite this, they rely on grades to 
promote the learning of course material. Grades can prod reluctant stu- 
dents to study (e.g., Clark, 1969; Johnson & Beck, 1988), but in so 
doing may produce what some psychologists have termed “psychologi- 
cal reactance”; a motive to restore threatened freedom in the face of co- 
ercion. Once reactance is initiated, individuals tend to depreciate activi- 
ties they are forced to perform and to overvalue competing ones (e.g., 
Brehm & Brehm, 1981; Nail & VanLeeuwen, 1993). Although found in 
all age groups, reactance would seem to have a particularly profound in- 
fluence on the values and actions of adolescents and young adults; i.e., 
on college students. If assigning grades induces reactance, the probable 
effect would be a devaluation of the academic environment by college 
students. Unless such reactance is recognized, and overcome, professors 
may be teaching their students that studying and learning are burdens 
and not intrinsically worthwhile. 
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Students are released from grading pressures upon graduation, but the 
effects of reactance to learning may last a lifetime. The cost of using 
grades to induce learning may result in college graduates who seldom | 
learn intellectually challenging material just for the fun of it, and “learn- 
ing not to learn” may become the most long-lasting lesson of a college 
education. If this happens in too many cases, we seem to have come to 
the rather sad fact of the (grading) tail wagging the (learning) dog—a 
state of affairs appropriate neither to the health of our pets nor to our 
institutions of higher learning. The only reasonable: alternative would 
seem to be an institutional deemphasis of current grading practices and 
an institutional reemphasis of learning for its own sake. Only then will 
the reality of a college education come to match the rhetoric of its cata- 
logues. 

This call to establish the supremacy of learning over grades may ap- 
pear idealistic to some. College professors, students, parents, and busi- 
ness people all have noted, in response to questionnaires (Milton, Pollio, 
& Eison, 1985), that they think grades provide a useful measure of stu- 
dent knowledge, motivation, and achievement. The notion that grades 
provide accurate indices of how well a student is doing in college and 
how well he or she will do in a future career is not supported by the em- 
pirical literature (e.g., Cohen, 1984; Baird, 1985). Researchers have 
conclusively demonstrated that grade point averages are vulnerable to 
many sources of error unrelated to learning (Duke, 1983; Pollio & 
Humphreys, 1988). 

The empirical literature only echoes what both students and faculty 
know: “Not all A’s (or for that matter D’s) are created equal.” As Duke 
(1983) pointed out, universities often have majors known for lenient 
grading standards, and high grade-oriented students routinely raise their 
grade point averages by selectively enrolling in courses taught by in- 
structors known for relatively easy grading standards (Chason & Beck, 
1991). The path to higher grades and the path to learning do not neces- 
sarily lead in the same direction. 

If current grading procedures yield inaccurate psychometric indices 
and are inimical to a learning orientation, why do they retain their hal- 
lowed position in academe? Part of the reason would seem to derive 
from two larger societal attitudes: (1) a belief in the validity of numbers 
in disregard for how they are produced and (2) the significance of com- 
petition in, and for, our culture. The first of these values seems to oper- 
ate on the assumption that if a number can be applied to some phenome- 
non, it must refer to something real in a precise and meaningful way. 
Despite the fact that the GPA is among the most flawed educational met- 
tics ever developed,its numerical shield has long protected its place in 
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the college classroom. The second consideration is not easily dispensed 
with, and college instructors respectfully differ from one another in re- 
gard to the role of competition in promoting student learning. As corre- 
lational analyses of LOGO F indicated, highly grade-oriented professors 
direct their pedagogic focus primarily to the “best and brightest” stu- 
dents in the belief that competition (rather than cooperation) between 
students produces an optimum classroom environment (Eison, Janzow, 
& Pollio, 1993). It seems altogether possible that many students also be- 
lieve that they only perform well under conditions of competition, even 
as they decry the pressures it puts them under and the degree to which it 
makes learning difficult and often irrelevant. 

The use of grades remains a stable aspect of academic life because it 
fits so well with these two significant values of contemporary American 
culture. Although academics are forever tinkering with grading cate- 
gories and the procedures for calculating grade point averages, the core 
of current evaluation systems has not changed for the last fifty years or 
more. Once a practice that fits so well with larger social values becomes 
customary, we continue to grade the way we do because we have always 
done it that way and because it makes sense within, and to, the larger 
culture. We continue along this path despite empirical evidence indicat- 
ing that grade point averages are neither accurate metrically nor good 
predictors of future life success and that an overemphasis on grades de- 
stroys the learning orientation both students and professors report cher- 
ishing. Only by reconceptualizing the meaning and use of grades and 
grading practices will it become possible for us to fulfill our, and our 
students’, desire to promote a love of learning for its own sake. 


Notes 


1 To enhance clarity, the abbreviations LO and GO will only be used to refer to scores 
obtained from questionnaires. The terms “learning orientation” and “grade orientation” 
will not be abbreviated when referring to the attributes of students or faculty. 
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SHELLEY M. PARK, University of Central Florida 


Universitas, Thomas Boudreau tells us, is a book writ- 
ten “for students and parents who often arrive at the university campus with 
very different expectations from the presiding administrators and educators” (p. 
1). Its overall purpose, however, is to persuade university administrators and 
faculty to restructure postsecondary institutions in ways that promote what 
Boudreau terms the “3 I’s,”: interdisciplinarity, intersubjéectivity, and intercul- 
turalism. At present, many universities are characterized by “hyperspecialized” 
departments and faculty isolated from one another, their students, and the larger 
world in which they live. The result is a disjointed undergraduate curriculum 
that ill-prepares students to live and work in a global society. Universitas (Latin 
for “to make one”) argues for structural reintegration of disciplines and cultures 
within the university in order to better serve undergraduates. There is good rea- 
son to think, however, that such structural transformation would also benefit 
graduate students, staff, and faculty. 

The book’s three parts reflect separate stages of Boudreau’s argument. Part I 
lays the philosophical foundation for Boudreau’s critique of American higher ed- 
ucation and his recommendations for change. Chapter 1 employs Piato’s allegory 
of the cave to critique the contemporary university as a place where “students are 
literally chained to four years of a ‘shadow play of discourse’ in which they re- 
view parading puppets in a wide variety of unconnected courses” (p. 31). 
Boudreau argues for a return to a Socratic pedagogy that would enable students 
to discern “relationships and interconnections between various levels of analysis 
and . . . between different disciplines” (pp. 15—16), promoting what is de- 
scribed in Chapter 2 as a “languaged life of learning.” Referring to Martin 
Buber’s (1970) distinction between “I-Thou” and “J-It” relationships, Boudreau 
urges caring, cooperative, and respectful encounter between and among students 
and faculty engaged in ongoing dialogue concerning questions of human knowl- 
edge and existence. Although Plato (1961) is a predictable starting place for dis- 
cussions of the philosophy of education, Boudreau’s use of The Republic to argue 
specifically for the importance of interdisciplinarity is persuasive. His discussion 
of Anne Patrick’s (1990) work on replacing metaphors of territoriality with 
metaphors of conversation in Chapter 2 further builds his argument for interdis- 
ciplinarity and connects it effectively with his argument for intersubjectivity. 
Those accustomed to thinking territorially will erect boundaries between them- 
selves and (objectified) “others”; shifting to a model of conversation illuminates 
the other not only as subject, but as a necessary participant in our own learning. 
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In Chapter 3, “The Great Debate,” Boudreau distinguishes his critique of 
higher education from other contemporary critiques. Boudreau’s focus on how 
students learn, rather than on simply what they learn, does differentiate him from 
other advocates of university reform, such as William Bennett and Allan Bloom, 
who blithely advocate a return to basics in the form of an established canon of 
“Great (western) Books.” So too does Boudreau’s explicit defense of multicul- 
tural education in Chapter 4. Nonetheless, these latter chapters of Part I are trite. 
Debating opposing sides of philosophical questions in a university classroom is 
hardly a new idea; nor is it clear that deliberately staging conflict in the class- 
room, as Boudreau suggests, is conducive to the aims of intersubjective, cooper- 
ative learning. As Moulton (1996) argues, adversarial paradigms frequently si- 
lence others rather than drawing them into conversation. Chapter 4’s argument 
that “western culture” is a misnomer insofar as it denotes only the northwest 
portion of the globe is likewise simplistic. Faculty and institutional leaders seek- 
ing a more substantive philosophical grounding for intercultural education 
would be better served by reading Ann Diller (1993) or Henry Giroux (1988). 

Part II of Universitas is the strongest part of the book; it provides several spe- 
cific suggestions and models for restructuring universities to enrich undergradu- 
ate education. Chapter 5 argues against overschooling, overspecializing, and 
overstressing students, suggesting that (1) students be encouraged to perform a 
year’s community service prior: to entering university; (2) traditional majors be 
replaced with broad-based interdisciplinary majors; and (3) four-year degrees 
be replaced with three-year degrees. Discussion of programs at Hampshire Col- 
lege and the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity provide substance to Boudreau’s recommendations conceming interdis- 
ciplinarity, as well as providing useful examples of intersubjectivity by their 
respective emphases on advisor-student relationships and community service. 
The recommendation for three-year degrees is developed in Chapter 6, where 
Boudreau argues for a curricular framework that mirrors students’ intellectual 
development as described by Alfred North Whitehead (1929). Whitehead’s three 
stages of learning—the romantic, specialized, and generalized stages—are to be 
mirrored in a first-year program of comprehensive, multidisciplinary study that 
nurtures student imagination, a second year in which students acquire precision 
within a selected interdisciplinary concentration, and a final year wherein stu- 
dents explore connections between their specialties and the wider world. There 
is much food for thought in this chapter, although Boudreau’s claim that diverse 
students may have different learning styles seems in tension with a curriculum 
modeled on a singular pattern of intellectual development. For example, educa- 
tors at metropolitan institutions serving nontraditional students will note that 
Boudreau’s model curriculum (as well as his recommendation for community 
service prior to entering university) assumes a youthful student body. 

Chapter 7 focuses on interculturalism as a practical educational imperative. 
As Boudreau suggests, we cannot prepare students to live in an increasingly 
global society without exposing them to other world views and teaching them to 
appreciate the international contexts of business, technology, and the arts. A 
primary strength of this chapter is the variety of strategies offered for interna- 
tionalizing the faculty, the curriculum, and the student body. These are given 
life by discussion of Donald Watt’s 1930s Experiment in International Living, 
as well as discussion of Radford University’s. proposed New College of Global 
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Studies, Drury College’s Global Perspectives curriculum, and Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s Global Collaboratory. Chapter 8 attends to ways that campuses can foster 
local community, concentrating on connections between classroom learning 
and campus life. Specific suggestions offered here include: revising systems of 
evaluation to reflect diverse learning styles; requiring sexual assault and vio- 
lence workshops at first year orientations; providing campus daycare as part of 
the education curriculum; integrating elderhostel courses into the undergradu- 
ate curriculum; and requiring ecological and agricultural activities as part of 
natural science programs. Some of these suggestions have been made else- 
where; yet, they bear repeating, as they are too seldom implemented. 

Part III of Universitas focuses on the importance of administrative leadership 
in fostering a unique vision for an institution and ensuring that this vision in- 
forms the core curriculum, pedagogical practices, hiring and promotion prac- 
tices, salary distribution, and the award of tenure. As Boudreau claims in Chap- 
ter 9, “the social restructuring of undergraduate learning may bring some 
painful choices as academic chairs and departments lose some of their current 
power and resources to deans who must ensure the interdisciplinary, intercul- 
tural, and intersubjective quality of their respective colleges as a whole” (p. 
179). A more radical restructuring than Boudreau countenances might chal- 
lenge college boundaries as well. In either case, however, it will be imperative 
that university presidents, provosts, and chancellors articulate clearly a vision 
for their campus that earns the support of college deans, key faculty members, 
and student representatives, as well as alumni and trustees. Chapter 10 presents 
Thomas Jefferson, founder of the University of Virginia, and the Federalist 
League universities as the embodiments of such educational vision. Although 
not a focal point, the most controversial suggestion in Part III is the recommen- 
dation to abolish tenure in all but some cases. Already retiring faculty are 
rapidly being replaced by adjunct piece workers in efforts to contain costs. Cer- 
tainly, one of the things that needs to be examined in restructuring the univer- 
sity to better meet student needs is precisely this trend—a trend likely to be has- 
tened by the abolition of tenure. 

In all, however, Universitas is a valuable resource for those concerned with 
the quality of undergraduate education. As we approach the millenium, we 
must, as Boudreau suggests, empower students to “learn how to learn” if they 
are to thrive in a rapidly transforming and global environment. This will re- 
quire, at a minimum, exposing them to the ideas and values of multiple disci- 
plines and multiple cultures by means of a coherent pedagogy that enables them 
to see connections, as well as conflicts, between diverse perspectives. Although 
multiculturalism and interdisciplinarity are given lip service on many cam- 
puses, few have restructured in ways necessary to make this meaningful. Some 
models do exist however and a chief advantage of Boudreau’s work is that he 
provides such concrete examples. Educators truly committed to these goals may 
nonetheless note a narrowness in the models he offers. From Plato’s Academy 
to Jefferson’s University, the exemplary philosophers and institutional leaders 
Bourdeau commends are almost exclusively white men, and the model institu- 
tions he discusses are exclusively U.S. institutions. In a book explicitly com- 
mitted to fostering intersubjectivity, interdisciplinarity, and interculturalism in 
the academy, one expects to encounter noted international philosophers of edu- 
cation such as Paulo Friere (1970), or educational models drawn from countries 
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where community, rather than individualism, is a core value. One also hopes to 
encounter national institutional founders and visionaries such as Mary McLeod 
Bethune or other leaders of historically Black colleges and women’s colleges. It 
is also surprising that the interdisciplinary programs discussed in Universitas 
do not include women’s studies and ethnic studies programs, given their em- 
phases on intersubjectivity and their influential impact on institutional curricula 
and pedagogy in past decades. These concerns aside, however, Universitas is an 
excellent resource for rethinking and transforming undergraduate education. In- 
deed, the book’s limitations largely underline the great need for the transforma- 
tions it recommends. 
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Reading Scaling the Ivory Tower: Merit & Its Limits in Academic Careers is 
much like participating in an archeological dig or sorting through a collection of 
old family photos. It provides a revealing look at key values, concerns, and prac- 
tices of the academic profession approximately thirty years ago. At the same time, 
it presents a milepost by which to measure higher education’s progress since then. 

The book’s basic premise is simple and continues to ring true: “Many fac- 
tors, beside merit, weigh heavily in who gets ahead in academe” (p. xi). The au- 
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thor marshals a mountain of quantitative and qualitative evidence to support his 
belief that numerous factors other than performance in teaching and research 
determine success in academic life. He attempts to show how personality attrib- 
utes, social class origins, and educational pedigrees also influence how far one 
progresses in the status conscious world of higher education. Anyone who lives 
and works within the walls of academia will understand the basic truth of 
Lewis’s conclusion. In a human organization like a college or university, non- 
merit factors like social graces, personal connections, and family background 
enter into decisions on hiring and advancement whether or not they should. 
Lewis’s book sensitizes us to the complex dynamics that shape academic ca- 
reers and moderate the influence of pure merit. For this reason alone, the book 
remains instructive and relevant nearly three decades after it was written. 

Scaling the Ivory Tower reveals that higher education has made substantial 
progress, or at least changed substantially, since the mid-1970s. Certainly the 
way we select new members of the profession has changed. National recruit- 
ment strategies, using the Chronicle of Higher Education and other national pe- 
tiodicals as well as affirmative action guidelines, have weakened, if not elimi- 
nated, the influence of “old boy networks.” In many fields, women have become 
full-fledged partners in the academic enterprise, not just the odd curiosities 
Lewis describes. Teaching and research are assessed more systematically and 
perhaps more rigorously than they were when Lewis wrote. In Faculty at Work, 
for instance, Blackburn and Lawrence (1995) assert that scholarly publishing 
“has become an increasingly important criterion for promotion, tenure, and ca- 
reer success in four-year colleges” (p. 115). Using social science scholarship as 
one example, they argue there has been “a significant upgrade in quality” (p. 
119) in recent years. Lewis’s book predated the widespread use of teaching 
portfolios, standardized student evaluations of teaching, and other strategies 
now employed to assess teaching performance. Scaling the Ivory Tower shows 
how far higher education has come in standardizing the faculty evaluation 
process and trying to make it less subjective. l 

From a late 1990s perspective, however, Lewis’s work has major limitations. 
First he fails to define academic merit adequately. He also takes a narrow view 
of merit in the book, seeing it only as excellence in scholarship and teaching. 
He fails to acknowledge the many other qualities and functions that are neces- 
sary to keep the academic element of a college or university running effectively. 
Governance, institutional outreach, mentoring colleagues, and professional ser- 
vice are just a few of the important academic roles Lewis chooses to overlook or 
discounts as unworthy of merit. 

His research methodology also pales by today’s standards. Blackburn and 
Lawrence (1995) contend that advances in theory, methodology, computing 
power, and faculty training all support higher quality scholarship output. Most 
likely, if Lewis were setting out to conduct his study today, his approach would 
be much different. Many of the samples he draws upon are small and narrowly 
defined (e.g., 129 letters of recommendation written by French academics in 
support of applicants for fellowships in the United States). Hence, their ability 
to represent the academic profession across the board is questionable. Lewis 
fails to establish the validity and reliability of some of his data sets. In drawing 
firm conclusions about the place of merit in academic decision making, it seems 
that the author overgeneralizes from these suspect samples. 
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From the vantage point of the late 1990s it also appears that Lewis looks at 
the issue of academic merit too globally, as though it were a uniform concept in 
all settings and circumstances. Yet he acknowledges that merit is.a complex 
concept around which consensus cannot be achieved. His analysis of academic 
merit might be more illuminating and useful if it looked at merit from more 
sharply defined perspectives like discipline and institution type. Lewis does 
gather data from diverse settings (e.g., selected disciplines) and recognizes 
some field-based differences on evaluation standards. But basically he draws 
conclusions in the aggregate. The product is gross generalizations. These fail to 
reveal what aspects of academic merit are essentially universal and which are 
distinct to various subject fields, types of institutions, or historical eras. 

Scaling the Ivory Tower is instructive and illuminating for what it tells us his- 
torically about the place of merit in the academic profession. The book is proba- 
bly more valuable for the questions it stimulates about the present standards and 
evaluation practices that shape academic careers. It raises fundamental and peren- 
nial issues that higher education must return to repeatedly if it is to serve society 
well: What are the proper functions of a professor? What is meritorious perfor- 
mance? How do we judge and reward quality work? The questions Lewis raised 
almost thirty years ago, if not the methodology he employed, should be utilized 
again in new research to illuminate the place of merit in academic careers. More 
recent analyses (e.g., Blackburn & Lawrence, 1995; Kekes, 1997) reveal conflict- 
ing views on the status of merit in judgments on faculty performance. As higher 
education enters a new century, colleges and universities should again focus at- 
tention on the merit issue. Lewis’s thought-provoking book will be useful to pro- 
fessors, administrators, public policymakers, and scholars as they reexamine this 
important topic. If higher education weakens its commitment to merit, it may sac- 
rifice its soul. Scaling the Ivory Tower makes a powerful case for insuring that 
merit has a proper place in all major decisions concerning academic personnel. 
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Confronting Sexual Harassment: What Schools and Colleges Can Do, 
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SUSAN J. SCOLLAY, University of Kentucky 


Several recent high-profile cases have contributed to making “sexual harassment” 
a household phrase in American society. Unfortunately, such widespread attention 
has done little toward promoting a more complete understanding of the phenome- 
non. In Confronting Sexual Harassment: What Schools and Colleges Can Do, Ju- 
dith Berman Brandenburg attempts to address and alleviate this lack of under- 
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standing, at least as it exists in educational institutions. In the process, Branden- 
burg offers an intelligent, thoughtful, and well-grounded presentation of what she 
readily acknowledges is a most difficult and complex issue. This work is a clear re- 
flection of the author’s almost twenty years of active involvement with issues of 
sexual harassment as a psychologist as well as a faculty member and administrator 
in institutions of higher education. In it, she explores the persistence of sexual ha- 
rassment in our society, especially within educational institutions, and what can be 
done to address and prevent it. Given her life’s work, it is not surprising that in the 
end, Brandenburg sees education as the ultimate, long-term solution. 

The aim of this thin volume is ambitious. Brandenburg intends the book to 
“assist schools at all levels to identify sexual harassment, to respond quickly 
and appropriately when it occurs, and most important, to prevent it” (p. xv), and 
the text’s six chapters are organized accordingly. The work begins with the gen- 
eral definition of sexual harassment as any “unwanted attention that would be 
offensive to a reasonable person and that negatively affects the work or school 
environment” (p. 1). In service to the first portion of the work’s tripartite aim, 
chapters 1, 2, and 3 explain and elaborate upon this rather broad definition. In 
doing so, they lay the essential scholarly groundwork for the practical and ap- 
plication-oriented core of the text. In “Defining the Problem and Its Scope,” 
Brandenburg discusses in summary form, types of unwanted sexual attention 
included in different conceptualizations of sexual harassment. She highlights 
the generally accepted forms of quid pro quo and hostile environment, but she 
also makes a convincing case for including gender harassment, harassment 
based upon sexual orientation, sexual assault, rape, and child sex abuse as 
forms of sexual harassment of concern to educators. Equally important are the 
problematic issues inherent in attempting to develop a workable definition of 
sexual harassment at all. For example, which behaviors along the continuum 
from subtle verbal manifestations through blatant physical abuse should be in- 
cluded and how can the definitional ambiguity surrounding issues of power be 
resolved? Brandenburg argues that it is essential to include even the most subtle 
forms of behavior and that both peer harassment and contrapower harassment 
(that of a superordinate by a subordinate) are necessary elements in a meaning- 
fully inclusive definition of sexual harassment. The chapter concludes with an 
informative narrative and tabular discussion of selected research on the inci- 
dence of sexual harassment in educational settings. 

In the second of three introductory chapters, Brandenburg defines the “Legal 
Responsibilities of Educational Institutions” through references to pertinent 
federal statutes as well as selected case law and administrative proceedings. Her 
essential point is two-fold. First, ample federal law exists to convince the rea- 
sonable person that educational institutions have an undeniable legal responsi- 
bility to prohibit sexual harassment. And second, a growing body of case law 
and administrative proceedings is rapidly defining the details of that responsi- 
bility. Brandenburg’s choice of a legal basis for her explication of the responsi- 
bility of schools concerning the prevention of sexual harassment makes a pow- 
erful argument, but it is a double-edged sword. Court decisions represent the 
ever-shifting sands of judicial interpretation, and by relying on them, she runs 
the risk of having this work become outdated well before its time. 

Chapter 3 concludes the discussion of how to identify sexual harassment with 
an incomplete, but insightful, exploration of the “Origins of Sexual Harassment.” 
Brandenburg posits that sexual harassment is a socioculturally determined phe- 
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nomenon “that differentially involves both sex and power” (p. 47). She grounds 
this analysis in a discussion of traditional gender stereotypes and sex role atti- 
tudes, in the related belief that aggressive sexual behavior is acceptable, and in the 
differential power allocation inherent in such stereotypes and beliefs. She then de- 
scribes and combines three theoretical perspectives in a summary explanation of 
how family and community, schools, and race/ethnicity create and perpetuate the 
biased gender stereotypes and attitudes from which sexual harassment develops. 

With the groundwork laid, chapters 4, 5, and 6 combine to address the latter 
two parts of the work’s overall purpose by presenting specific ideas on how ed- 
ucational institutions can address sexual harassment, and ultimately, what they 
can do to prevent it altogether. “Creating Policies and Grievance Procedures” is 
a necessary but insufficient first step, and this chapter begins with that recogni- 
tion. Given that every educational institution receiving federal funds must have 
written policies prohibiting sexual harassment and written procedures for deal- 
ing with it, Brandenburg focuses on the elements necessary to make these doc- 
uments both fair and effective. She outlines two different grievance procedure 
models and enumerates 20 elements of an effective procedure regardless of 
structure. Of particular import is her recognition of the conflicting values and 
responsibilities and other complexities inherent in attempting to address sexual 
harassment through organizational policies and procedures. 

Then, in the last two chapters, “Educating to Raise Awareness” and “Devel- 
oping Educational Strategies,” Brandenburg provides specific directions for 
using education in both short- and long-term efforts to address and eradicate 
sexual harassment. The former begins with the acknowledgement that very lit- 
tle research exists on the effectiveness of educational programs specifically tar- 
geting attitudes and behaviors underlying sexual harassment. It then applies at- 
tributes of other behavior/attitude change efforts (e.g., concerning race, 
premarital sex, drugs) to the particular case of sexual harassment. Three very 
practical guides result: (1) an annotated, 9-point outline for an educational in- 
tervention on sexual harassment, (2) a description of 10 components of an ef- 
fective workshop intended to raise awareness about sexual harassment, and (3) 
guidelines for the use of case studies in educating about sexual harassment. The 
chapter concludes with 14 case studies that are differentiated by educational 
level (pre-kindergarten, K-12, and higher education) and form (student-student, 
faculty-student, teacher-principal, etc.). 

In contrast, the final chapter concentrates on long-term strategies for using ed- 
ucational processes to eradicate sexual harassment. Here Brandenburg focuses 
on institutional change efforts, and this is the only place in the work where she 
explicitly divides her discussion by educational level. After seemingly obliga- 
tory references to changing entire institutions of higher education, she narrows 
that discussion to schools of education by arguing that postsecondary institutions 
have a special opportunity and responsibility to lead change efforts at the K-12 
level through their teacher-, administrator-, and counselor-education programs. 
The book concludes with a section in which Brandenburg poses and answers 10 
“Frequently Asked Questions About Sexual Harassment and Schools” and three 
appendices containing state, local and institutional policies and procedures, edu- 
cational resources (organizations, publications, model programs, and curricular 
materials), and federal organizations and laws pertinent to sexual harassment. 

This work joins an increasingly crowded field of texts addressing sexual ha- 
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rassment in educational settings and offering guidelines for its prevention. It 
differs from the majority in several important ways, however. First, it endeavors 
to provide a comprehensive approach whereas most others focus upon either 
K-12 schooling (e.g., Cohan, Hergenrother, Johnson, Madel, & Sayer, 1996; 
Curcio, Berlin, & First, 1996; Shoop & Hayhow, 1994) or higher education 
(e.g., Lott & Reilly, 1996; Sandler & Shoop, 1997). The adventage of this ap- 
proach is that it recognizes important links between the two; the disadvantage is 
that it limits the depth of exploration of either. That said, Brandenburg’s treat- 
ment does not offer a true balance. While most K-12 educators should find the 
work enlightening, its practical elements would probably be of greater use for 
those in higher education. Second, many current works are edited volumes (e.g., 
Lott & Reilly, 1996; Sandler & Shoop, 1997; Stockdale, 1996) and thus provide 
a variety of perspectives. Yet, the very consistency of Brandenburg’s single-au- 
thor voice and the developmental nature of her presentation are major strengths 
of this work. They enable her to grapple with complexities and contradictions 
inherent in the topic in ways that are impossible within an edited volume. 

A closely related strength is the weaving together of Brandenburg’s discipli- 
nary expertise and her real-world experience into a complex, multilayered, and 
integrated understanding and presentation of the sexual harassment phenome- 
non. Her scholarly understandings inform and enrich her practical insights and, 
in turn, are tempered by them. The resultant interplay makes her discussion of 
the issues richer and more intellectually sophisticated than most. Perhaps the 
best example of this is Brandenburg’s willingness to devote an entire chapter to 
exploring the origins of sexual harassment, a topic conspicuously absent from 
almost every other guide for dealing with sexual harassment in schools. 

Finally, other than the lack of in-depth discussions of the many complex is- 
sues it raises, the most serious limitation of this small volume may also stem 
from the interaction of the academic and practitioner elements of Branden- 
burg’s perspective. As an academic, she explicates clearly the literature demon- 
strating the role of gender-biased, sociocultural values, beliefs, and norms in 
the creation and perpetuation of sexual harassment. As an educator, she argues 
convincingly that educational institutions are the primary tools with which to 
confront and change those same biases. Yet, she never really grapples with the 
reality that educational institutions have cultures and collective values not all 
that different from the society they serve. Thus, she trusts educational institu- 
tions to “do the right thing” relative to changing sex-biased sociocultural values 
without seriously exploring how those same biased values are to be eradicated 
from the schools themselves. In the final analysis then, Brandenburg appears to 
place more trust in the power of reason and the educational process than may be 
warranted given the limited success to-date of efforts to achieve gender equity 
in education (Sadker & Sadker, 1994; Scollay & Bratt, 1995/96). 
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This text provides a description and analysis of changes that have occurred 
within the environment of the modern research university over the past three 
decades and is useful because of the author’s pragmatic perspective. As Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Universities (AAU) from 1983—1993 and 
Vice President for Public Affairs at Stanford University during the late 70s and 
early 80s, Rosenzweig applies his considerable professional experiences at 
Dupont Circle and the campus level to bear on the notion of the “political uni- 
versity” and highlights the link between policy and politics. The. combination of 
these experiences, all of which occurred during a period of great change in the 
relationship between the federal government and research universities, provides 
him with a unique lens that he focuses on the role politics plays in the construc- 
tion of policy, both inside and outside the university. 

Methodologically, the book draws upon interviews with twelve presidents 
from prestigious AAU universities and a day-long symposium organized by the 
author, which was attended by eight of the same twelve presidents. Quotes and 
paraphrased statements from these interviews are interspersed throughout, al- 
though it is clear from the beginning of the text that Rosenzweig’s broad expe- 
riences in higher education are the primary data source for this study of higher 
education. But this is not an autobiographical project. In that sense, it should be 
distinguished from other works, such as those produced by Bowen (1988) and 
Brademas (1987). Although Rosenzweig’s work is by no means a strict qualita- 
tive study of higher education, it does use data from several sources and gives 
“voice” to its respondents. 

Rosenzweig organizes the text in a chronological manner, though he draws 
primarily on his AAU experiences for the first chapters. Later chapters focus on 
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campus-level policy and governance concerns. He begins with a discussion of 
the federal government’s policies toward higher education following World War 
II. In this manner, the text provides a context for the book’s focus on the uni- 
versity’s research function and the corresponding role of the government “as a 
patron of research” (p. 3). The writing and message here is consistent with the 
kind of “multiversity” described aptly by Kerr (1995). It is during this time pe- 
riod that the adolescent higher education institution goes through a growth 
spurt, benefiting from the funding of the federal government and a growing 
number of students at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. Rosenzweig 
moves through this postwar period briskly, pointing out the growth that oc- 
curred and the repercussions of such expansion. This portion of the book is pri- 
marily descriptive and does not contain the kind of rich analysis that is provided 
in the following chapters. 

Rosenzweig then moves to the heart of the matter, providing the reader with 
important insight as to how policy is constructed inside the Beltway. He pro- 
vides a kind of complex, but easy to read text that educates the reader as to how 
things “really work” in Washington. This is where the book provides something 
unique to the student of higher education. Very few other manuscripts benefit 
from the kind of knowledge that Rosenzweig includes in his chapters on “The 
National Agenda,” “Matters of Policy and Politics,” and “Matters of Principle.” 
These chapters are page turners: anecdotal stories are included that highlight 
Rosenzweig’s points and illustrate the problems higher education faces in 
Washington. For example, Rosenzweig describes how higher education special 
interest lobbying in Washington increased during the 80s and 90s, from a point 
of time where he knew most or all of the higher education lobbyists by name, to 
a point where university bookstores formed their own professional association 
and lobbied independently of their home institutions. As a result, there came the 
inevitable situation where an AAU institution and its bookstore were lobbying 
for different legislative positions. Rosenzweig details these situations, the 
AAU’s role and the impact on federal policy decisions. Though there are other 
texts that document the ways in which higher education associations lobby the 
federal government (e.g., Cook, 1998; Brademas, 1987), Rosenzweig’s discus- 
sion is particularly illuminating, probably because his experiences inside the 
Beltway have provided him with a multitude of stories that can illuminate his 
insights. Moreover, he is a good storyteller. 

The text concludes with several chapters where Rosenzweig becomes more 
critical of universities and their governance structures and procedures, and he 
provides some guidance as to how universities should face “The Decade 
Ahead” and “The Challenge to Leadership.” In this portion of the book, Rosen- 
zweig relies more heavily upon his experience as a campus administrator than 
he does in earlier chapters. As a result, the chapters are often analyses of intra- 
university relations and power struggles. For example, he describes vividly the 
sit-ins that occurred at Stanford in the 60s and 70s and explains how the lack of 
a formal faculty governance body made it more difficult for the university to re- 
spond affirmatively to such activism. 

Several themes play prominent roles throughout the book. Perhaps most 
striking is Rosenzweig’s description of the chasm of perception that exists be- 
tween faculty members and the central administration at research universities. 
According to Rosenzweig, this chasm is the product of the fact that faculty very 
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often had little “reason to inquire into the nature of government or to under- 
stand the underlying dynamics of the politics of representative government” (p. 
77). As a result, Rosenzweig argues, faculty fail to understand their institutional 
administration’s role in the procurement of federal funding and support of cam- 
pus-based research. Rosenzweig points to disagreements concerning indirect 
costs as one product of this chasm. He goes on to argue that faculty do not grasp 
the importance of their role in campus-level governance. This, in turn, leads to 
confrontations between administrators and faculty when institutional affairs re- 
quire a quick, appropriate response. His description of the research university 
faculty member is similar to the description of the “cosmopolitan” faculty 
member discussed by Riesman (1956) and again by Birnbaum (1988). Rosen- 
zweig’s point is that faculty members and administrators, as a result of their 
unique roles, are focused on different units of the funding mechanism. In the 
end, he argues that campus governance structures need to take this into account. 

This book is useful reading for students of higher education at many levels, 
primarily because of its insight into the federal policymaking process, the re- 
verberations of that process and the relationship between higher education ad- 
ministrators and faculty members that is partially a product of the relationship 
between the federal government and higher education institutions. The text is 
not innovative in the arguments provided, nor is it meant to be. Its strengths are 
in Rosenzweig’s experiences and his ability to use these experiences, as well as 
data from his interviews with university presidents, to spin a useful and enter- 
taining tale of the policymaking process. 
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The first question to answer is why should we care what business wants from 
higher education? The second is, if we should care, isn’t higher education meet- 
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ing these expectations? And third, will the future be so different that current 
education practices will be inadequate? It is Diana Oblinger and Anne-Lee 
Verville’s unstated premise that because a majority of college graduates are em- 
ployed in the business sector, regardless of a student’s academic major, higher 
education must be concerned with the education needs of business. Their stated 
premise is that the past is not prologue: though higher education has been suc- 
cessful, the future will be different. The reason for this is that the business com- 
munity is faced with an unprecedented rate of change that creates a need not 
only for the traditional cognitive and affective development of students but also 
for some very specific intellectual and social skills not currently provided in 
most students’ college education. 

What Business Wants from Higher Education is divided into four sections. 
Part one examines how business is moving from a top-down, command-and- 
control, rigid hierarchical organization to one that is decentralized and person- 
nel centered-and one that values independent decision making and rapid re- 
sponse to customer expectations. The emphasis is not on how many hours a 
person works but on measurable results. Because higher education is supplying 
business with its most important asset, its employees, it is expected that higher 
education should be concerned with the education needs of business. 

The forces behind the increased pressure for greater organizational flexibil- 
ity and rapid response to external demands are examined in section two. The 
growth of technology, which is contributing to a more effective flow of infor- 
mation and knowledge creation, has provided business with the tools to make 
major changes in organizational structure, communication, and product and ser- 
vice development and delivery. In part, as a result of technology, the second 
major force is the increased global interdependence of business. At the same 
time, higher education is facing major transformations that both contribute to 
and inhibit its ability to be responsive. The higher education of the future will 
have more career-oriented, part-time students who will be older, of more di- 
verse backgrounds, and seeking more specialized training over a lifetime. How- 
ever, the faculty of the future will be made up of more nontenured and part-time 
professors with limited exposure to the needs of business. This is not a promis- 
ing combination that will ensure higher education’s ability to be responsive to 
business’s education needs. 

The third section details what the new education needs will be. Business will 
need graduates who have been trained to think analytically, creatively, and prac- 
tically. Highly valued will be the ability to understand the interdependence and 
interrelationships of ideas and systems developed through an integration of 
knowledge of such academic areas as history, economics, sociology, and psy- 
chology. This should lead to graduates who are better problem solvers, because 
they are more able to define the problem and its causes before jumping to solu- 
tions. Also valued will be skills in information technology, negotiation, team- 
work, creativity, and leadership. For higher education this will mean an in- 
creased emphasis on being able to link the content of courses with the “real 
world.” The author’s concern is that the current training and reward structure for 
the nonprofessional school faculty do not promote real world understanding. 

The final section outlines the values and philosophies that higher education 
needs in order to meet the changing education expectations of business. Among 
the most important is a respect by the faculty for the education needs of 
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students. Rather than treating all students as if they were to become professors 
of their subject, faculty must teach so that a course will develop competencies 
that will have lifelong value. Higher education administrators also have a re- 
sponsibility to make the new values and processes of business part of an institu- 
tion’s culture. This would include developing a shared understanding of mis- 
sion and purpose, establishing systematic process assessment, and identifying 
measurable outcomes. Most important, academic leaders need to insure that 
faculty evaluation and reward systems allow for continuous faculty develop- 
ment. Finally, higher education leaders must develop an organizational culture 
that respects and rewards change. To do this, all the people who have a stake in 
the outcomes of an institution must be involved in constant conversations in 
order to develop a more compelling vision of the future, a shared understanding 
of the current obstacles, and a willingness to examine the internal structure and 
culture of the institution to ensure it meets the changing needs of all. , 

Despite pervasive arguments, the major weakness of this book is that 
Oblinger and Verville seem to have addressed most of their discussion to the ad- 
ministrative leadership of higher education institutions and not to the faculty, 
who have the greatest influence on the students. They do provide a list of im- 
portant questions to be asked at the end of each chapter, but it is not clear who 
the authors thought should answer these questions. Lacking in this book are ar- 
guments and examples that will be persuasive to faculty who teach traditional 
academic courses. It is these faculty who ultimately will make a difference in 
what is being taught and who therefore need to address questions like the fol- 
lowing: How do the education needs of business relate to faculty teaching non- 
business courses? How might it be to a scholar’s career advantage periodically 
to drop out of academe in order to link with the business community? What is 
business doing to develop greater linkages with higher education institutions 
other than with the professional schools? These types of details that link the au- 
thors’ arguments with the values and practices of the non-business school fac- 
ulty will have to be found in other and future books. 

What Business Wants from Higher Education focuses on the relationship be- 
tween higher education and one of its most important stakeholders, the business 
community, which hires a majority of its graduates. Without acceptance of the 
education expectations of the business community, higher education will not ef- 
fectively meet one of its most important societal obligations, to help develop a 
productive citizenry and, as a consequence, will continue to lose public confi- 
dence. 


The Shape of Diversity 


‘Introduction to a Special JHE Issue 


re W. E. B. DuBois argued that the greatest problem 

of the twentieth century was the problem of the color line. Today, in the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, we are still grappling with issues 
of race, but whereas DuBois and others saw the problem as a 
black/white dichotomy, today’s panorama of diversity issues include 
race, culture, ethnicity, gender, sexual orientation, age, and disability. At 
the beginning of the new millennium colleges and universities are placed 
in the position of either advocating greater democratic participation and 
social equity or regressing to an older model of privilege for certain 
groups. Indeed, the erosion of open admissions, affirmative action, and 
developmental learning threaten to return colleges and universities to the 
kind of sharp demarcation that concerned DuBois—not a demarcation 
between black and white but instead between the privileged and the un- 
privileged. In their attempt to become microcosms of the larger society, 
college and universities must constantly underscore the importance of 
diversity in higher education. 

As part of that effort the Journal of Higher Education joins the Amer- 
ican Association of Higher Education in recognizing the significance of 
diversity within American colleges and universities. AAHE’s first na- 
tional conference in the new millennium is entitled “To Form a Perfect 
Union—Diversity & Learning.” To commemorate that event, JHE has 
joined AAHE by bringing to the higher education community a special 
issue on diversity. Since its inception, JHE has provided its readers and 
the nation the latest research in higher education. This research includes 
issues of diversity. Many of us support the philosophy that embracing di- 
versity is the only option that guarantees the vitality and viability of our 
colleges and universities, but rigorous research is necessary to acquire 
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further knowledge and to furnish support for our assertions to the public. 
This volume cannot include all of the issues that will be discussed at the 
AAHE Conference, but the articles that are presented provide the latest 
research by outstanding scholars in our field. 

Though it is true that students of color are in the majority in many of 
the school districts in major cities and that by the year 2050 people of 
color will be in the majority in most school districts, this demographic 
reality is not the only reason why resolving issues of diversity is impor- 
tant in higher education: it is important for academic, moral, civic, and 
economic reasons (Musil, et al., in press). Academically, diversity is im- 
portant not only because of transmission of knowledge, but also because 
of the creation of new knowledge, which is dependent on the inclusion 
of multiple viewpoints, and we have seen the dramatic changes within 
our disciplines when different perspectives are incorporated. Morally, 
diversity in higher education addresses equity and social justice. Though 
our history points to a time when issues of equity were not embraced by 
the higher education community, as we move through the new millen- 
nium, true, inclusive democracy and equal opportunity for members of 
all groups are recognized by most educators as the only right option. 
Tied to the moral argument is the importance of an educated citizenry. 
Our democracy and our cities’ survival depend on the meaningful partic- 
ipation of all citizens and on higher education’s ability to prepare the 
new leaders of our communities. An educated citizenry, finally, along 
with leaders for our communities and societies, translates into providing 
economic opportunities for all citizens. An educated work force will be 
able to compete in the global economy, and our students must be -pre- 
pared to enter this new world reality. 

This special issue includes research on how students of color get to 
college, what occurs when they arrive and interact with the institution 
and other students there, how some students are led to pursue advanced 
degrees, and how the labor market and other factors affect the distribu- 
tion and progress of faculty of color. 

Specifically, the Perna article suggests that the path to college is 
somewhat different for African Americans, Hispanics, and whites, but 
that the role of social and cultural capital is particularly important to all 
three of these groups. Perna also finds that financial aid alone is not suf- 
ficient to increase access to college. In the following article, Henderson- 
King and Kaleta point to the important role that courses on diversity and 
diversity-related organizations play in maintaining intergroup tolerance 
in the face of college environments that sometimes decrease tolerance. 
They argue that their study provides support for mandatory diversity 
courses. Next, Wolf-Wendel, Baker, and Morphew present research that 
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underlines the importance of the curricula and focuses of undergraduate 
institutions and the make-up of their student body in leading to high lev- 
els of educational achievement among African American, Hispanic, and 
white women. In contrast, institutional resources and prestige are found 
to play little role in achievement. These results suggest that it is what a 
college does with its resources that counts, rather than the size of the re- 
sources; i.e., students from diverse backgrounds can be inspired to reach 
high levels of achievement anywhere. The Kulis, Chang, and Shaw arti- 
cle demonstrates the complexity of black faculty members’ decision 
making about where to work and shows how this process varies by dis- 
cipline, type of institution, and region. These authors also estimate that a 
small increase in the Black doctoral labor supply would substantially in- 
crease the presence of black faculty on campus. By providing an under- 
standing of how the academic labor market works, this article may be 
particularly helpful to institutions seeking to increase the number of 
Black faculty on their campus. Finally, Benson describes how universi- 
ties and the people within them act to create and reinforce problematical 
attitudes among African American athletes. The study she presents in 
her article suggests that patterns of institutional actions perpetuate 
stereotypes despite claims to the opposite. 

In addition to the articles, the books reviewed in this issue also cover 
many aspects of diversity: multicultural education, affirmative action, 
the effects of admissions policies, the meaning of equity, Latinos in ed- 
ucation, and the careers of African American administrators. Readers 
may find some recent JHE articles to be of interest as well: Turner, 
Myers, and Cresswell’s article in the January/February 1999 issue ex- 
plores underrepresentation of faculty of color, and Cabrera, Nora, Teren- 
zini, Pascarella, and Hagedorn’s article in the March April 1999 issue 
deals with campus racial climate and the adjustment of African-Ameri- 
can and white students. These articles represent the Journal’s continued 
concern for issues of diversity. 
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Differences in the Decision 
to Attend College Among African 
Americans, Hispanics, and Whites 


Over the past decade, the number of African Amer- 
ican and Hispanic undergraduates enrolled in colleges and universities 
nationwide has increased by 32% and 98%, respectively, whereas the 
number of White undergraduates has declined by 1% (Nettles & Perna, 
1997). Over the same period, the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded 
increased by 43% for African Americans and 90% for Hispanics, com- 
pared with an 11% increase for Whites. Although more African Ameri- 
cans and Hispanics are attending college and receiving degrees than ever 
before (Nettles & Perna, 1997), African Americans and Hispanics con- 
tinue to be underrepresented among both undergraduates (at 10.0% and 
8.0%, respectively) and bachelor’s degree recipients (7.0% and 4.2%) 
relative to their representation in the traditional college-age population 
(14.3% and 13.7%). 

Although much is known about the factors that affect college atten- 
dance, only recently have researchers begun to explore variations in col- 
lege enrollment behavior among students of different racial/ethnic 
groups (e.g., Freeman, 1997; Hurtado, Inkelas, Briggs, & Rhee, 1997; 
Jackson, 1990; McDonough, Antonio, & Trent, 1997; St. John & Noell, 
1989). Freeman (1997) examined the barriers African American high- 
school students perceive to limit access to higher education for African 
Americans. McDonough, Antonio, and Trent (1997) explored differ- 
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ences in the variables related to the decision of African Americans to at- 
tend historically Black rather than predominantly White institutions. 
Hurtado and her colleagues (1997) examined differences among African 
Americans, Hispanics, Asians, and Whites in the number of applications 
submitted to postsecondary educational institutions and attendance at the 
first-choice institution. St. John and Noel! (1989) and Jackson (1990) ex- 
plored differences in the effects of financial aid on college enrollment 
among African Americans, Hispanics, and Whites. Such research is a 
necessary step in the process of identifying the most appropriate policies 
and practices for raising the representation of African Americans and 
Hispanics among college enrollments and degree recipients to that of 
their representation in the population. This study builds on prior research 
by comparing the college enrollment decisions of African Americans, 
Hispanics, and Whites using an econometric model of college enroll- 
ment that has been expanded to include measures of social and cultural 
capital as proxies for expectations, preferences, tastes, and uncertainty. 


Theoretical Framework for Examining the Decision to Attend College 


A number of researchers (e.g., Fuller, Manski, & Wise, 1982; Manski 
& Wise, 1983; Schwartz, 1985) have used econometric models to exam- 
ine the decision to enroll in college. Under econometric models, deci- 
sions are based on a comparison between the present value of perceived 
lifetime benefits and the present value of perceived lifetime costs. The 
short-term consumption benefits of attending college include enjoyment 
of the learning experience, involvement in extracurricular activities, par- 
ticipation in social and cultural events, and enhancement of social status. 
Future benefits include higher lifetime earnings, more fulfilling work 
environment, better health, longer life, more informed purchases, and 
lower probability of unemployment (Bowen, 1980; Leslie & Brinkman, 
1988; McPherson, 1993). The costs of investing in a college education 
include the direct costs of attendance (e.g., tuition, fees, room, board, 
books, and supplies) less financial aid, the opportunity costs of foregone 
earnings and leisure time, and the costs of traveling between home and 
the institution. 

Econometric models posit that an individual makes a decision about 
attending college by comparing the benefits with the costs for all possi- 
ble alternatives and then selecting the alternative with the greatest net 
benefit, given the individual’s personal tastes and preferences (Hossler, 
Braxton, & Coopersmith, 1989; Manski & Wise, 1983). Because the in- 
formational and computational requirements implied by econometric 
models exceed an individual’s information processing capacities, ra- 
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tional models of decision making are generally regarded as normative 
rather than descriptive models (Hogarth, 1987). To manage cognitive de- 
cision-making demands, individuals adopt such strategies as satisficing 
or bounded rationality. McDonough (1997) has used Bourdieu’s concept 
of habitus to explain that an individual’s expectations, attitudes, and as- 
pirations are not based on rational analyses but are “sensible or reason- 
able choices” (p. 9). Habitus, or the internalized system of thoughts, be- 
liefs, and perceptions acquired from the immediate environment, 
conditions an individual’s expectations, attitudes, and aspirations (Bour- 
dieu & Passeron, 1977; McDonough, 1997). 

Based on their comprehensive review and synthesis of prior research, 
Hossler, Braxton, and Coopersmith (1989) called for further develop- 
ment of econometric models, concluding, “While the econometric mod- 
els offer the notion of maximum utility of the perceived benefits of one 
choice alternative over another, assumptions and linking concepts among 
variables are . . . lacking” (p. 247). This study attempts to improve the 
explanatory power of econometric models by using measures of social 
and cultural capital to reflect differences in expectations, preferences, 
tastes, and certainty about higher education investment decisions. 

Like human capital and physical capital, social and cultural capital are 
resources that may be invested to enhance profitability (Bourdieu & 
Passeron, 1977) and productivity (Coleman, 1988) and facilitate upward 
mobility (DiMaggio & Mohr, 1985; Lamont & Lareau, 1988). Social 
capital may take the form of information-sharing channels and net- 
works, as well as social norms, values, and expected behaviors (Cole- 
man, 1988). Cultural capital is the system of factors derived from one’s 
parents that defines an individual’s class status (Bourdieu & Passeron, 
1977). Members of the dominant class possess the most economically 
and symbolically valued kinds of cultural capital (Bourdieu & Passeron, 
1977; McDonough, 1997). Individuals who lack the required cultural 
capital may (a) lower their educational aspirations or self-select out of 
particular situations (e.g., not enroll in higher education) because they 
do not know the particular cultural norms; (b) overperform to compen- 
sate for their less-valued cultural resources; or (c) receive fewer rewards 
for their educational investment (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977; Lamont & 
Lareau, 1988). 


Value of an Expanded College Investment Model for 
Examining Racial/Ethnic Group Differences 
Recent research illustrates the importance of considering social and 
cultural capital when examining the college enrollment behavior of 
African Americans. Through interviews with African American high- 
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school students about the barriers they perceive to African Americans’ 
participation in higher education, Freeman (1997) found that African 
American students were uncertain about their ability to pay the short- 
term costs of attending and about whether the long-term economic ben- 
efits of attending would exceed the costs. Interviewees also pointed to 
the potential influence of physical conditions of the schools attended by 
African Americans, interest and assistance from teachers and coun- 
selors, belief at an early age that pursuing postsecondary education was 
a realistic option, and African American role models. 

Research has also revealed that the amount of social and cultural capi- 
tal, as well as the ability to convert this capital into educational attain- 
ment, differs by social class and race/ethnicity (Arnold, 1993; Lareau, 
1987; Orfield, 1988; Wells & Crain, 1994). Based on her qualitative 
study of educational attainment among African American and Mexican 
American valedictorians, Arnold (1993) concluded that racial, class, and 
gendered social structures and cultural norms restrict educational attain- 
ment for minority students. Orfield (1988) found that the percentage of 
African American and Hispanic high-school graduates in the Los Ange- 
les metropolitan area who attended four-year colleges and universities 
declined during the early 1980s, whereas the percentage of Asian high- 
school graduates, many of whom were first generation college students, 
increased, suggesting cultural differences in the value of educational suc- 
cess across racial/ethnic groups. Based upon their review of 21 studies on 
the long-term effects of school desegregation, Wells and Crain (1994) 
concluded that attending a school with students of other racial/ethnic 
groups provided African Americans with access to the information and 
sponsorship networks that are required for educational attainment. 

The extent to which college enrollment behaviors vary across racial/eth- 
nic groups after controlling for other variables is equivocal. St. John and 
Noell (1989) found college enrollment rates to be comparable for African 
American, Hispanic, and White high-school seniors after controlling for 
background, ability, and educational aspirations. African American col- 
lege applicants were less likely than their White peers to enroll, however, 
after also controlling for financial aid offers. Other researchers have 
shown that, compared with their White counterparts and after controlling 
for other differences, African American high-school students are less 
likely-to enroll in college (Nolfi, et al., 1978), are less likely to attend 
highly selective colleges and universities (Hearn, 1984), and are less likely 
to attend their first-choice institution (Hurtado, et al., 1997). Still other re- 
search suggests that African Americans are more likely than Whites to en- 
roll in college (Catsiapis, 1987; Kane & Spizman, 1994) and that they tend 
to enroll in four-year rather than two-year colleges (Rouse, 1994). 

Prior research suggests that the ways in which different types of re- 
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sources influence college enrollment decisions varies across racial/eth- 
nic groups. St. John (1991) found that African American high-school se- 
niors were more likely than White seniors to attend college when region, 
family background, ability, and high-school experiences were con- 
trolled, but were no more likely than White seniors to attend when edu- 
cational expectations were also controlled. Hispanic seniors were less 
likely than other students to attend college when region and family back- 
ground were controlled, but no less likely than White students when test 
scores and high-school experiences were also taken into account. Jack- 
son (1990) showed that receiving financial aid had a stronger positive ef- 
fect on the probability of enrolling in college for Black and Hispanic 
college applicants in 1980 than for their White counterparts, but that the 
positive effect of financial aid for Hispanics disappeared when back- 
ground and academic characteristics were also taken into account. 


Research Method 


This study develops an expanded model of college enrollment and ex- 
plores variations in the model among African Americans, Hispanics, and 
Whites. The following research questions are examined: 


1. Does including measures of social and cultural capital in an econo- 
metric model of four-year college enrollment improve the explana- 
tory: power of the model for African Americans, Hispanics, and 
Whites? 

2. How do the variables that are related to the decision to enroll in a 
four-year college or university vary among African American, His- 
panic, and White high-school graduates? - 


This study focuses on the decision to enroll in a four-year college or 
university, ignoring the decision to enroll in a two-year college, for sev- 
eral reasons. First, students are likely to consider different criteria, and 
apply different weights to these criteria, in the decision to enroll in a 
four-year rather than a two-year institution. As an example, Heller 
(1998), based on his review of prior research, concluded that two-year 
college students are more sensitive than four-year college students to 
changes in tuition and aid. In addition, the long-term economic benefits 
are greater for those who complete a bachelor’s degree than for those 
who complete lower levels of education (Leslie & Brinkman, 1988; Pas- 
carella & Terenzini, 1991). Finally, the underrepresentation of African 
Americans and Hispanics is more severe among four-year than two-year 
college enrollments and among recipients of bachelor’s degrees than as- 
sociate degrees (Nettles & Perna, 1997). 
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Data from the third (1994) follow-up to the National Educational 
Longitudinal Study (NELS) are used to examine the research questions. 
Sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education National Center for Ed- 
ucation Statistics, the NELS contains data for a cohort of students in the 
eighth grade (1988), when they are high-school sophomores (1990), 
when they are high-school seniors (1992), and two years after their 
scheduled high-school graduation (1994). Because college enrollment is 
not an option for students who have not completed high school, the sam- 
ple is limited to individuals who graduated from high school on sched- 
ule (in spring 1992). The 1992-94 NCES panel weight (F3F2PNWT) is 
appropriate for approximating the population of 1992 high-school grad- 
uates from the sample. In order to minimize the influence of large sam- 
ple sizes and the non-simple random sample design on standard errors, 
each case is weighted by the NCES panel weight divided by the average 
weight for the sample (average weight = 205.59). The weighted sample 
numbers 2,453,260, whereas the adjusted weighted sample used in these 
analyses numbers 11,933. 


Modified Model of College Enrollment Investment 
Decisions 


The model of college enrollment investment decisions used in this re- 
search expands on the traditional econometric approach by including 
measures of social and cultural capital as proxies for expectations, pref- 
erences and tastes, and uncertainty. The decision to enroll in a four-year 
college or university is expected to be a function of the following: direct 
costs, labor market opportunities, future benefits, financial resources, 
academic ability, and social and cultural capital. 

Table 1 defines the variables in the model. The traditional economet- 
ric perspective predicts that the decision to invest in higher education is 
influenced by expected costs and benefits, financial resources, academic 
ability, current and expected labor market opportunities, personal prefer- 
ences and tastes, and uncertainty (Becker, 1962). In this research, the di- 
rect cost of attending a four-year college or university is defined as the 
average in-state tuition at public colleges and universities in the stu- 
dent’s home state (Kane, 1994; Schwartz, 1985). Using the average in- 
state public tuition for each student is appropriate, because the majority 
of freshmen at four-year institutions attend public rather than private 
(64%) and in-state rather than out-of-state (73%) institutions (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1997). 

For many students the direct cost of attendance is reduced by some 
amount of financial aid. An offer of financial aid has been shown to be 
an important predictor of college enrollment among high-school! gradu- 


TABLE 1 
Model of the Decision to Enroll in a Four-Year College or University 


Variable Definition 
Dependent Variable 
College enrollment Enroll in a four-year college or university (1 = yes, 0 = no) in Oc- 


tober 1992, the fall after graduating from high school. 
Direct Costs 


Tuition Average in-state tuition at public colleges and universities in stu- 
dent’s home state. Range: $830 to $5,314 
Financial aid Receive grants (1 = yes) and receive loans (1 = yes). Estimated 


based on each student’s race, sex, tuition and fees, family in- 
come, test score, high-school quality, and high-school control. 


Labor Market Opportunities 

State unemployment rate Continuous variable calculated from the Current Population Sur- 

vey, March 1992 Supplement. Range: 1.2% to 11%. 
Future Benefits : 

Expected future income Difference in average adjusted gross income for individuals age 
25 to 54 of same sex, race, and region with a bachelor’s degree 
and a high-school diploma. Range: -$424 to $23,881 

Financial Resources 

Family income 15 category variable representing total family income from all 
sources in 1991; 0 = none, 15 = more than $200,000. Missing 
values are imputed for 17% of the cases based on the average 
value for students of the same race and socioeconomic status 
quartile. 

Academic Ability 

Test score Composite score on the reading and mathematics tests adminis- 
tered as part of the NELS data collection. Range: 28 to 71 

Curricular program ` Dichotomous variable indicating whether student participated in 


an academic curricular program; 1 = yes, 0 = no 
Social and Cultural Capital 
High-school quality Percentage of 1990-91 high-school graduates enrolled in 
4-year college;1 = 0%, 6 = 100%. Missing values imputed for 


21% of the cases based on the average value for students of the 
same race and socioeconomic status quartile. 


High-school desegregation African Americans and Hispanics comprise 10% to 29% of all 
students (1 = yes), 30% to 59% of all students (1 = yes), or more 
than 60% of students (1 = yes). Less than 10% is the reference 
category. Missing data are imputed for 13% of the cases based ~ 
on the average value for students of the same race and 
socioeconomic status quartile. 


High-school region South (1 = yes), Northeast (1 = yes), Midwest (1 = yes). West is 
the reference category 

High-school location Urban (1 = yes, 0 = no) and Rural (1 = yes, 0 = no). Suburban is 
the reference category. 

High-school control Control of high school: 1 = public, 0 = private 

Educational expectations 4 category variable: 1 = No more than high school, 2 = Some 
college, 3 = Finish college, 4 = Advanced degree. 

Parental encouragement Mother wants student to earn bachelor’s degree (1 = yes); 


mother wants student to earn advanced degree (1 = yes). Lower 
level of educational attainment is the reference category. 
Parental involvement in Factorially confirmed scale comprised of 6 variables shown in 
the student’s education Table 2. Missing data imputed for 13% of the cases based on the 
average score for students of the same race and socioeconomic 
Status quartile. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Variable 


Parents’ education 


Peer encouragement for 
education 


Encouragement from others 
Help from school personnel 
with college admissions 
activities 


Use of tools to prepare for 
college admissions tests 


Definition 


5 category variable representing the highest level of education 
attained by either parent: 1 = less than high school, 5 = advanced 
degree. Missing values imputed for 10% of cases based on the 
average value for students of same race and socioeconomic sta- 
tus quartile. 

High (1 = yes) and low (1 = yes) encouragement from peers. 
Moderate encouragement is the reference group. Scale repre- 
sents the sum of 4 NELS variables measuring importance among 
friends of: getting good grades; continuing education past high 
school; studying; and finishing high school. 

Teacher and counselor want student to go to college: 1 = yes, 0 = no 


Student received help at high school with college application, fi- 
nancial aid application, and college essay (1 = yes) and student 
received no help with application, financial aid, or essay (1 = 
yes). Receiving help with one or two of these items is the refer- 
ence category. 

Whether the student used one (1 = yes) or more than one (1 = 
yes) of the following test preparation tools: classes offered by 


the school, private classes, books, videos, computer programs, 
and tutors. Using no test preparation tools is the reference cate- 


gory. 


ates (Catsiapis, 1987) and college applicants (St. John, 1991), regardless 
of the type of aid (e.g., grant, loan, work) (St. John & Noell, 1989). 
Some (e.g., Rouse, 1994) have omitted measures of financial aid, noting 
that, according to prior research, financial aid has a smaller effect on 
four-year college enrollment than tuition. Because Heller (1998) con- 
cluded from his review of prior research that African Americans are 
more sensitive than other students to changes in tuition and financial aid 
even after controlling for socioeconomic status and ability, estimated of- 
fers of grants and loans are included in this model to fully explore po- 
tential racial/ethnic group differences. Grant and loan offers are esti- 
mated using the following procedure. First, the probability of receiving 
grants is estimated among 1992 high-school graduates who enrolled in a 
four-year institution based on variables others (e.g., Manski & Wise, 
1983) have used to predict financial aid offers (race, sex, tuition and 
fees, family income, test score, high-school quality, and high-school 
control). Then, the resulting coefficients are used to estimate the proba- 
bility of receiving grants for all high-school graduates in the sample. Fi- 
nally, all cases with a probability of less than 50% are assigned a value 
of zero, under the assumption that they will not receive a grant offer, and 
all cases with a probability greater than 50% are assigned a value of one, 
with the expectation that they will receive a grant offer. This procedure 
is repeated to estimate loan offers. a 
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Labor market opportunities are measured by the unemployment rate 
in the state in which the student attended high school (Kane, 1994; 
Rouse, 1994). State unemployment rates were obtained from the Current 
Population Survey, March 1992 Supplement and added to the NELS 
database. Some researchers have estimated the future benefits associated 
with attending college using earnings data from the Current Population 
Survey (e.g., Kane, 1994; Rouse, 1994). In this research, future benefits 
are calculated from the Current Population Survey, March 1992 Supple- 
ment, and are defined as the difference between the average adjusted 
gross income for individuals age 25 to 54 of the same sex, race, and re- 
gion whose highest level of education is a bachelor’s degree and the av- 
erage adjusted gross income for individuals age 25 to 54 of the same 
sex, race, and region who have attained high-school diplomas. 

Students are also expected to consider their financial resources when 
determining the relative benefits and costs of investing in postsecondary 
education (Becker, 1962). Low levels of financial resources may constrain 
a family’s ability to pay the costs of the investment and consequently real- 
ize benefits that exceed the costs. In this study, financial resources are 
measured by total family income from all sources (Kane, 1994; Kane & 
Spizman, 1994; Rouse, 1994; Schwartz, 1985; St. John, 1991). 

From an econometric perspective, academic ability not only repre- 
sents an individual’s initial stock of human capital, but also influences 
the individual’s assessment of future earnings (Catsiapis, 1987). Specif- 
ically, low academic aptitude reduces the probability that a student will 
successfully complete the educational program and obtain a job that pro- 
duces the expected future earnings premium. Prior research consistently 
shows that individuals with greater ability, generally measured by test 
scores, are more likely to invest in higher education (Alexander & Eck- 
land,1974; Becker, 1962; Catsiapis, 1987; Hossler, Braxton, & Cooper- 
smith, 1989; Jackson, 1990; Kane & Spizman, 1994; Rouse, 1994; 
Sewell, Haller, & Ohlendorf, 1970; St. John, 1991; St. John & Noell, 
1989). College enrollment rates have also been shown to be higher for 
students who participate in academic or college preparatory curricular 
tracks in high school (Alexander & Eckland, 1974; Alwin & Otto, 1977; - 
Borus & Carpenter, 1984; Hossler, Braxton, & Coopersmith, 1989; 
Jackson, 1990; Thomas, 1980; St. John, 1991; St. John & Noell, 1989). 

The model used in this study expands the traditional econometric ap- 
proach by considering social and cultural capital to be resources that re- 
flect an individual’s expectations, preferences, tastes, and uncertainty 
about the college investment. One important way social and cultural 
capital may influence expectations, preferences, and uncertainty about 
college investment decisions is through the provision of knowledge and 
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information about college (DiMaggio & Mohr, 1985; McDonough, 
1997). High-school quality (Catsiapis, 1987) and high-school desegre- 
gation (Wells & Crain, 1994) are.two measures of information availabil- 
ity. Region (McDonough, Antonio, & Trent, 1997; St. John, 1991;) and 
high-school location (Catsiapis, 1987; Rouse, 1994) may reflect varia- 
tions in the availability of information related to the presence of histori- 
cally Black colleges and universities and the relative concentration of 
colleges, respectively. College enrollment rates have been found to be 
higher for students who attend private rather than public high schools 
(Falsey & Heyns, 1984), possibly because enrolling in a four-year col- 
lege or university is more likely to be taken for granted at elite private 
high schools than at public high schools (McDonough, 1997; Persell, 
Catsambis, & Cookson, 1992). 

Social and cultural capital also refers to the value placed on obtaining 
a college education (DiMaggio & Mohr, 1985; McDonough, 1997). One 
indicator of the value of attending college is a student’s expectations for 
his or her own educational attainment (Alexander & Eckland, 1974; 
Borus & Carpenter, 1984; Hossler, Braxton, & Coopersmith, 1989; . 
Jackson, 1990; Sewell, Haller, & Ohlendorf, 1970; St. John, 1991; St. 
‘John & Noell, 1989; Thomas, 1980). A second indicator, parental en- 
couragement, is measured by mother’s expectations for the child’s edu- 
cation (Jackson, 1990) and a confirmatorily derived factor composite of 
parental involvement in the student’s education. (Table 2 shows the fac- 
tor components.) Parents’ educational attainment may reflect parental 
encouragement for the student’s educational attainment as well as the 
availability of information about how to acquire a college education 
(Hossler, Braxton & Coopersmith, 1989; Rouse, 1994). 

Several researchers have explored the relationship between peers and 
educational attainment, as measured by peer college plans and behaviors 


TABLE 2 
Factor Scale Used in Model of College Enrollment 


Internal 


Factor Consistency 

Factor and Survey Items Loading (alpha) 
Parent Involvement in Student’s Education 0.83 

Discussed things studied in class with parent (1 = never, 3 = often) 0.77 

Discussed school activities with parent (1 = never, 3 = often) 0.76 

Discussed going to college with parents (1 = never, 3 = often) 0.75 

Discussed school courses with parent (1 = never, 3 = often) 0.73 

Discussed preparation for the ACT/SAT test (1 = never, 3 = often) _ 071 


Discussed grades with parents (1 = never, 3 = often) , 0.69 
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(Alexander, Eckland, & Griffin, 1975; Alwin & Otto, 1977; Nolfi et al., 
1978) and peer encouragement for college enrollment (Jackson, 1990). 
Steinberg (1996), based on his examination of student engagement and 
commitment to education, found that the influence of peers on student 
achievement is often greater than the influence of parents, particularly 
with regard to completing homework and getting good grades. Based on 
Steinberg’s (1996) conclusions, four variables from the NELS database 
are used to construct a summary measure of peer encouragement. 

When measured as a composite of cultural activities, attitudes, and 
knowledge, cultural capital has been shown to increase the frequency of 
interactions about postsecondary plans between high-school students 
and “high-status” individuals, such as teachers, school counselors, and 
peers (DiMaggio & Mohr, 1985). In this research interactions with high- 
status individuals are measured by encouragement from a favorite 
teacher and counselor to go to college and assistance from school per- 
sonnel with college admissions requirements (Jackson, 1990). The use 
of admissions test preparation tools (McDonough, Antonio, & Trent, 
1997) is a final indicator of social and cultural capital. 


Analyses 


Descriptive and logistic regression analyses are used to address the re- 
search questions. Descriptive statistics, including chi-square and one- 
way ANOVA, are used to identify differences in the characteristics of 
African American, Hispanic, and White high-school graduates. For the 
categorical variables, the chi-square value is adjusted for the relatively 
large sample sizes (even with the adjusted weight) to show the strength of 
the relationship using the formula: p = V(x2/n). For the continuous vari- 
ables, differences among the three groups are further examined using or- 
thogonal contrasts. Logistic regression is used to isolate the effects of the 
independent variables on the dichotomous dependent variable: enrolled 
in a four-year college or university in October 1992, the fall following 
high-school graduation (1 = yes, 0 = no). To facilitate the interpretation 
of the logistic regression coefficients, the delta-p statistic is used to esti- 
mate the change in the probability of enrolling in a four-year college or 
university associated with a one unit change in each independent variable 
(Cabrera, 1994). In the analyses presented in this study, only effects that 
meet the threshold of p < 0.001 for Whites and p < 0.01 for African 
Americans ang Hispanics are considered to be different from zero. 


Limitations 
In addition to focusing only on the four-year college enrollment deci- 
sion, three additional limitations restrict this examination of college en- 
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rollment behavior. First, the variables included in the model are limited 
by the variables available in the NELS database. One potentially impor- 
tant proxy for information availability is the number of siblings in col- 
lege, a variable that has been included by other researchers (e.g., Manski 
& Wise, 1983; Catsiapis, 1987; Jackson, 1990; Kane & Spizman, 1994). 

Second, in an effort to preserve sample sizes, missing data are im- 
puted for four variables (family income, high-school quality, high- 
school desegregation, and parental involvement) based on the average 
value for students of the same racial/ethnic group and socioeconomic 
status quartile. Imputing missing values in this manner results in an un- 
derestimation of the standard errors. As a result, the regression coeffi- 
cients for these four variables may falsely appear to be statistically sig- 
nificant and, therefore, should be interpreted with caution. 

Third, this study does not examine college enrollment among Asians 
or American Indians/Alaskan Natives. Unlike Asians, African Ameri- 
cans and Hispanics have historically been underrepresented among post- 
secondary education enrollments and degree recipients. Though Ameri- 
can Indians are also underrepresented in higher education, the number 
of American Indians in the NELS database is insufficient for detailed 
analyses. 


Findings 


Differences in the Characteristics of African American, 
Hispanic, and White High-School Graduates 


The percentage of 1992 high-school graduates attending four-year 
colleges and universities in the fall after graduation range from 42% for 
Whites to 35% for African Americans to 26% for Hispanics. The 
amounts of different types of resources available for the college invest- 
ment decision vary among African American, Hispanic, and White high- 
school graduates. Table 3 shows that, on average, African Americans 
and Hispanics have lower family incomes than Whites (8.7, 8.9, and 
10.8, respectively), but the direct costs of attending college are higher 
for Whites than for African Americans and Hispanics ($2,477 versus 
$2,282 and $2,008). African Americans and Hispanics are more likely 
than Whites to receive grants (80%, 86%, and 53%), and African Amer- 
icans are more likely than Hispanics and Whites to receive loans (33%, 
20%, and 18%). Future benefits of completing a bachelor’s degree ap- 
pear to be greater for African Americans than for Whites and Hispanics 
($13,779, $11,117, and $9,711) 

African American and Hispanic high-school graduates have lower 
levels of academic ability than their White peers. Average test scores are 


TABLE 3 


Characteristics of African American, Hispanic, and White High-School Graduates: 1992 


Characteristic Total 
Weighted sample size 2,451,042 
Adjusted weighted sample 11,933 
100% 
Fall 1992 Enrollment Status 
Not enrolled 36% 
Less than two-year college 6% 
Two-year college 18% 
Four-year college or university 40% 
Estimated tuition 2,399 
(standard deviation) (786.8) 
Grant offer 60% 
Loan offer 20% 
State unemployment rate 6.4 
(standard deviation) (1.5) 
Expected future benefits 11,218 
(standard deviation) (5,763) 
Female 50% 
Family income 10.3 
(standard deviation) (2.3) 
Test score 51.6 
(standard deviation) (8.8) 


Academic curricular program 44% 
% h-s grads in 4-year college 4.2 
10% to 29% Black & Hispanic 29% 
30% to 59% Black & Hispanic 14% 


60% + Black & Hispanic 12% 
South 35% 
Northeast 20% 
West 26% 
Urban high school 28% 
Rural high school 31% 
Public high school 90% 
Educational Expectations 

High school 9% 

Some college 24% 

Finish college 35% 

Advanced degree 32% 
Mother expects bachelor’s 

degree 37% 
Mother expects advanced 

degree g 29% 
Parental involvement 0.00 
(standard deviation) (0.94) 
Parents’ education 3.1 


African 
American 


283,356 
1,378 
12% 


44% 

6% 
15% 
35% 


2,282 
(726.7) 
80% 
33% 
6.4 
(1.2) 
13,779 
(5,396) 
52% 
8.7 
(2.7) 
45.1 
(7.9) 
37% 
4.1 
17% 
38% 
39% 
67% 
14% 
12% 
48% 
23% 
94% 


8% 
23% 
32% 
36% 


29% 


33% 
0.01 
(0.89) 
2.7 


Hispanic 


234,633 
1,141 
10% 


44% 

T% 
23% 
26% 


2,008 
(631.4) 
86% 
20% 
6.9 
(1.2) 
9,711 
(6,992) 
52% 
8.9 
(2.4) 
47.7 
(8.0) 
33% 
3.9 
13% 
28% 
49% 
33% 
13% 
10% 
47% 
21% 
92% 


12% 
27% 
32% 
29% 


30% 


30% 
-0.11 
(0.97) 

2.5 


White 


1,796,150 
8,737 
73% 


35% 

6% 
18% 
42% 


2,477 
(798.8) 
53% 
18% 
6.7 
(1.6) 
11,117 
(5,411) 
50% 
10.8 
(2.0) 
53.1 
(8.4) 
46% 
4.2 
33% 
9% 
3% 
31% 
22% 
31% 
21% 
34% 
89% 


9% 
24% 
36% 
31% 


40% 


27% 
0.02 
(0.94) 
3.2 


Statistical 
Significance 


= 0.12 


W>AA>H 


= 0.25 
= 0.12 
H>(W=AA) 


AA>W>H 


$ = 0.02 
W>(AA=H) 


W>H>AA 


= 0.09 
(W =AA) >H 
p = 0.16 
$ = 0.30 
= 0.53 
= 0.25 
= 0.08 
b = 0.20 
6 = 0.25 
“$ = 0.12 
= 0.06 
= 0.06 


= 0.10 


= 0.08 
(W =AA)>H 


W>AA>H 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 
African Statistical 

Characteristic Total American Hispanic White Significance 
Low peer encouragement for 

education 35% 32% 35% 36% > = 0.05 
High peer encouragement 29% 36% 29% 27% $ = 0.08 
Encouragement from others 59% 62% 63% 58% = 0.04 
No help with college 

requirements 42% 35% 42% 44% = 0.06 
Help with all college 

requirements 16% 23% 21% 14% = 0.10 
One test preparation tool 30% 27% 29% 31% o = 0.03 
More than one preparation tool 27% 40% 26% 24% = 0.12 





Note: For the categorical variables, the statistical difference column shows the strength of the relationship, calcu- 
lated using the following formula: ọ = V(x2/n). A > that is below 0.3 represents a “small” effect size; a that is 
greater than 0.5 is “large.” For the continuous variables, this column shows differences between the three groups 
found using orthogonal contrasts. 


lower for African Americans and Hispanics than for Whites (45.1, 47.7, 
and 53.1). Only about one-third of African Americans (37%) and His- 
panics (33%) participate in academic curricular programs, compared 
with nearly one-half (46%) of Whites. 

As measured by high-school location and region, African Americans 
and Hispanics appear to be more likely than Whites to have information 
available to them about college. Nearly one-half of African Americans 
(48%) and Hispanics (47%) graduate from urban high schools, com- 
pared with just one-fifth (21%) of Whites. Two-thirds (67%) of African 
Americans attend high schools in the South, compared with one-third of 
Hispanics (33%) and Whites (31%). On the other hand, substantially 
higher proportions of African Americans (39%) and Hispanics (49%) 
than of Whites (3%) attend high schools in which African Americans 
and Hispanics comprise at least 60% of the student body. 

The amounts of other types of social and cultural capital possessed by 
` 1992 high-school graduates also vary by racial/ethnic group. On aver- 
age, African American and Hispanic students’ parents have attained 
lower levels of education than White students’ parents. Higher percent- 
ages of African Americans and Hispanics than Whites receive help from 
school personnel with college applications, essays, and financial aid ap- 
plications (23%, 21%, and 14%). Average parental involvement is lower 
for Hispanics than for African Americans and Whites (-0.11, 0.01, 0.02). 


Predictors of Enrolling in a Four-Year College 
or University 
Logistic regression was used to control for the effects of costs, bene- 
fits, financial resources, academic ability, and social and cultural capital 
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on the probability of four-year college enrollment. Table 4 presents the 
delta-p statistics for each independent variable. Including measures of 
social and cultural capital improves the explanatory power of the tradi- 
tional econometric model, as indicated by the statistically significant 
chi-square statistic for the block of variables measuring social and cul- 
tural capital. Both the -2 log likelihood and the scale deviance divided 
by degrees of freedom decline, and the pseudo-R? increases, as each ad- 
ditional block of variables is added to the model, suggesting subsequent 
improvements in model fit. The final model correctly classifies the deci- 
sion of 79% of all students, 76% of students who enroll in college, and 
82% of students who do not enroll in college. 

With regard to racial/ethnic differences, both African American and 
Hispanic high-school graduates are less likely than Whites to enroll in a 
four-year college or university when only sex is taken into account. 
After adding costs, benefits, and financial resources, Hispanics continue 
to be less likely than Whites to enroll, whereas African Americans ap- 
pear to be as likely as Whites to enroll. Also controlling for academic 
ability results in a higher probability of college enrollment for both 
African Americans and Hispanics than for Whites. Hispanics are as 
likely as Whites to enroll in a four-year college or university after adding 
measures of social and cultural capital to the controls for sex, costs, ben- 
efits, financial resources, and ability. The magnitude of the increase in 
the probability of four-year college enrollment for African Americans 
compared to Whites falls from 26% to 11% when measures of social and 
cultural capital are added to the controls for sex, costs, benefits, and 
ability. 

To determine whether the relationship between particular independent 
variables and the probability of enrolling in a four-year college or uni- 
versity varies by racial/ethnic group, the logistic regression analyses 
were repeated by entering interactions for African American and His- 
panic with each independent variable into the model one interaction at a 
time. Several interactions (not shown) significantly improved the fit of 
the model. To facilitate the interpretation of the interactions, separate lo- 
gistic regressions were conducted for each of the three groups. Table 5 
shows the change in model fit associated with adding each block of vari- 
ables for African Americans, Hispanics, and Whites. Table 6 summa- 
rizes the delta-p statistics in the final models for African Americans, 
Hispanics, and Whites. 

For all three groups, adding proxies for social and cultural capital im- 
proves the fit of the model. Table 5 suggests that academic ability con- 
tributed most to the model fit for Whites, followed by social and cultural 
capital, and then costs, benefits, and financial resources. In contrast, for 





TABLE 4 


Change in the Probability of Enrolling in a Four-Year College or University Associated with a One 
Unit Change in Each Independent Variable Among 1992 High-School Graduates 











Costs & Social & 

Independent Variable Race & Sex Benefits Ability Cultural Capital 
African American -0.065*** 0.046* 0.261*** 0.109*** 
Hispanic -0.157*** -0.072*** 0.071** 0.004 
Other 0.010 0.075** 0.096*** 0.065* 
Female 0.055*** 0.082** 0.083** 0.012 
Tuition and fees ~0.001 0.008*** 0.004* 
Grants 0.167***  —0.061*** 0.002 
Loans 0.071*** ~0.055** -0.057* 
Unemployment rate —0.026*** -0.031*** -0.028*** 
Earnings premium / 100 0.000 0.000 0.000 
Family income 0.098*** 0.027*** 0.007 
Test score 0.028*** 0.019*** 
Academic program 0.256*** 0.157*** 
Percentage of graduates in 4-year college 0.084*** 
10% to 29% Black & Hispanic -0.080*** 
30% to 59% Black & Hispanic -0.044* 
60% or more Black & Hispanic 0.039 
South 0.051* 
Northeast 0.124*** 
Midwest 0.049* 
Urban 0.047** 
Rural 0.072*** 
Public high school 0.034 
Expect some college ~-0.094** 
Expect bachelor’s degree 0.284*** 
Expect advanced degree 0.362*** 
Mother expects bachelor’s 0.137*** 
Mother expects advanced degree 0.106*** 
Parental involvement 0.033*** 
Parents’ education 0.058*** 
High peer encouragement 0.004 
Low peer encouragement 0.013 
Encouragement from school personnel i 0.081*** 
No help with college requirements -0.065*** 
Help with all college requirements 0.019 
One test prep tool 0.052*** 
More than one test prep tool 0.108*** 
Number of cases in the analyses 10,771 
Model x2, df 146,4*** = 1,176, 10*** 3,491,12*** 5,225, 36*** 
Block x2, df 1,030, 6*** 2,314, 2*** 1,735, 24*** 
-2 log likelihood 14,494 13,464 11,150 9,415 
Scaled deviance / degrees of freedom 1.3 1.3 1.0 0.9 
Pseudo R? 0.013 0.098 0.245 0.327 
Percentage correctly classified* 59% 67% 75% 79% 
Percentage who enroll in college 

correctly classified* 0% 46% 66% 76% 
Percentage who do not enroll - 

correctly classified* 100% 81% 81% 82% 
Baseline p 0.397 





Nores: Percent of cases correctly classified is adjusted for the non 50/50 observed distribution. 

The delta-p statistic is used to represent the change in the probability of enrolling in a four-year college or univer- 
sity associated with a one unit change in each independent variable (Cabrera, 1994). 

Delta-p = exp(L, [1 + exp(L;)] - Po Pseudo R? = x?/(N+%2) 

***p<0.001. **p<0.01. *p<0.05. 
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SSeS 
TABLE 5 


Improvement in Fit Associated with Adding Additional Variables to the Model of Four-Year 


College Enrollment 
a 
Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Adding Social 
Race Adding Costs Adding and Cultural 
Racial/ethnic group and Sex and Benefits Ability Capital 
ees O 
Total Change in G? 1,030.0 2,314.2 1,735.2 
Change in df 6 2 24 
p-value v p < 0.001 p < 0.001 p < 0.001 
African American Change in G2 96.0 174.0 179.1 
Change in df 6 2 24 
p-value p < 0.001 p < 0.001 p < 0.001 
Hispanic Change in G? 57.1 164.7 166.8 
Change in df 6 2 24 
p-value p < 0.001 p < 0.001 p < 0.001 
White Change in G? 999.2 1,812.0 1,380.2 
Change in df 6 2 24 
p-value p < 0.001 p < 0.001 p < 0.001 


TT aŘaaeŘŘĖŐ—— M 


NoTrE: According to the method recommended by Cabrera (1994), G? represents the scaled deviance 
(-2 Log-likelihood), and df represents degrees of freedom. The first model (race and sex) is used as the baseline 
model. 


African Americans and Hispanics the contribution of academic ability 
was comparable to the contribution of social and cultural capital. Table 6 
shows that each of the final models correctly predicts about 80% of col- 
lege enrollment decisions. The model may be somewhat better for pre- 
dicting the four-year college enrollment decisions of Whites and African 
Americans than for Hispanics, as reflected by the pseudo-R2 ranging 
from 24.3% for Hispanics to 32.2% for African Americans to 35.8% for 
Whites. 

Although academic ability, as measured by both test scores and cur- 
ricular track, is an important predictor of college enrollment regardless 
of race/ethnicity, the results suggest some important differences among 
African Americans, Hispanics, and Whites in the variables that influence 
four-year college enrollment decisions. After controlling for sex, future 
benefits, ability, and social and cultural capital, financial aid in the form 
of loans appears to reduce the probability of enrolling for African Amer- 
icans but is unrelated to enrollment for Hispanics and Whites. The like- 
lihood of enrolling in college declines as the earnings premium in- 
creases for African Americans, but is unrelated to the earnings premium 
for Hispanics and Whites. The probability of enrolling in a four-year 
college increases as the unemployment rate falls for African Americans 
and Whites, but it is unrelated to the unemployment rate for Hispanics. 

Contrary to expectations, African Americans who attend segregated 


TABLE 6 

Change in the Probability of Enrolling in a Four-Year Coltege or University in the Fall after Grad- 
uating from High School Associated with a One Unit Change in Each Independent Variable Among 
African American, Hispanic, and White High-School Graduates 


African 

Independent Variable Total American Hispanic White 
African American 0.109*** 
Hispanic 0.004 
Other 0.065* 
Female 0.012 -0.150 -0.032 -0.009 
Tuition and fees 0.004* 0.007 0.003 0.002 
Grants 0.002 0.077 0.051 -0.003 
Loans -0.057* -0.175** -0.041 -0.008 
Unemployment rate —0.028*** —0.046** 0.003 —-0.029*** 
Earnings premium / 100 0.000 -0.003** 0.000 0.000 
Family income 0.007 -0.020 0.026 0.021** 
Test score 0.019*** 0.015*** 0.015*** 0.019*** 
Academic program 0.157*** 0.198*** 0.161*** 0.164*** 
Percentage of graduates in 4-year college 0.084*** 0.152*** 0.057* 0.076*** 
10% to 29% Black & Hispanic -0.080*** 0.099 ~0.073 -0.086*** 
30% to 59% Black & Hispanic -0.044* 0.220* ~0.103 -0.054* 
60% or more Black & Hispanic 0.039 0.291** -0.021 0.001 
South 0.051* -0.007 0.156* 0.036 
Northeast 0.124*** 0.022 0.238* 0.109* 
Midwest 0.049* -0.080 0.195 0.049 
Urban 0.047** -0.021 0.017 0.072** 
Rural 0.072*** 0.103 0.108 0.084*** 
Public high school 0.034 -0.059 -0.027 0.036 
Expect some college -0.094** -0.157* 0.024 -0.083* 
Expect bachelor’s degree 0.284*** 0.229** 0.343** 0.285*** 
Expect advanced degree 0.362*** 0.135 0.520*** = 0.375*** 
Mother expects bachelor’s 0.137*** -0.026 0.100 0.174*** 
Mother expects advanced degree 0.106*** 0.118* 0.110 0.116*** 
Parental involvement 0.033*** 0.006 0.034 0.042*** 
Parents’ education 0.058*** 0.102*** ~0.031 0.068*** 
High peer encouragement 0.004 -0.083* 0.041 0.014 
Low peer encouragement 0.013 -0.052 0.061 0.030 
Encouragement from school personnel 0.081*** 0.047 0.083 0.104*** 
No help with college requirements -0.065*** -0.013 ~0.086* —0.083*** 
Help with all college requirements 0.019 0.065 0.020 -0.003 
One test prep tool 0.052*** 0.049 0.011 0.048** 
More than one test prep tool 0.108*** - 0.106* 0.062 ` 0.101*** 
Number of cases 10,771 992 1,221 7,555 
Model x2, df 5,225, 36*** 471, 33*** = 391, 33*** 4,213, 33*** 
-2 Jog likelihood 9,415 1,026 737 6,896 
Scaled defiance / degrees of freedom 0.9 1.1 0.6 0.9 
Pseudo R? 0.327 0.322 0.243 0.358 
Percentage correctly classified— 

adjusted* 18% 76% 80% 80% 
Percentage who enroll in college 

correctly classified* 84% 82% 84% 86% 
Percentage who do not enroll 

correctly classified* 74% 73% 78% 75% 
Baseline p 0.397 0.351 0.256 0.420 


Notes: Percent of cases correctly classified corrected for the non 50/50 observed distribution. 

The delta-p is used to represent the change in the probability of enrolling in a four-year college or university as- 
sociated with a one unit change in each independent variable (Cabrera, 1994). 

Delta-p = exp(L1)/{1 +exp(L;)] Po Pseudo R? = x2/(N+x2) 

"9 <0.001. **p<0.01. *p<0.05. 
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high schools are more likely to enroll in a four-year college than other 
African Americans. Whites who attend high schools in which African 
Americans and Hispanics comprise between 10% and 29% of the stu- 
dent body are less likely than other Whites to enroll in college. High- 
school region and control are unrelated to college enrollment for all 
three groups, whereas high-school location is related to enrollment only 
among Whites. 

Aspiring to an advanced degree has a positive influence on college en- 
rollment rates for Hispanics and Whites but is unrelated to college en- 
rollment for African Americans. Parental encouragement, as measured 
both by mother’s educational expectations for the student and parental 
involvement, and encouragement of school personnel increase the likeli- 
hood of college enroliment for Whites but are unrelated to college en- 
roliment for African Americans and Hispanics. Parents’ education ap- 
pears to be less important in the college enrollment decision for 
Hispanics than for African Americans and Whites. Peer encouragement 
is unrelated to college enrollment for all three groups, providing support 
for Steinberg’s (1996) conclusion that students may be most vulnerable 
to peer pressure in lower grades, particularly between the sixth and tenth 
grades. 


Discussion 


Econometric models have typically focused on the influence of costs 
and benefits on college enrollment with such limited controls for differ- 
ences in preferences, tastes, and uncertainty as race, sex, and parents’ 
education (e.g., Schwartz, 1985; Rouse, 1994). Although several vari- 
ables (e.g., parents’ education) may be interpreted from both an econo- 
metric and sociological perspective (Jackson, 1990), interpreting these 
variables as proxies for social and cultural capital adds additional ex- 
planatory power to the traditional econometric approach and suggests 
additional ways policymakers may intervene to increase college enroll- 
ment rates for African Americans and Hispanics. 

At least four conclusions may be drawn from this research. First, as 
others (e.g., St. John & Noell, 1989; Jackson, 1990; Kane & Spizman, 
1994) have found, four-year college enrollment rates are comparable for 
Hispanics and Whites after controlling for differences in costs, benefits, 
ability, and social and cultural capital. In other words, the lower ob- 
served enrollment rate for Hispanics is attributable to their lower levels 
of the types of capital required for college enrollment, particularly test 
scores, curricular program, and educational expectations. As found in 
some prior research (e.g., Catsiapis, 1987; Kane & Spizman, 1994), this 
study shows that, after controlling for differences in other factors related 
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to college enrollment, African Americans are about 11% more likely 
than Whites to enroll in a four-year college or university in the fall after 
graduating from high school. 

One possible explanation for the higher probability of four-year col- 
lege enrollment for African Americans than for Hispanics and Whites 
after taking other differences into account is that the variables included 
in the model do not sufficiently reflect variations in the expected bene- 
fits and costs of higher education, preferences and tastes for higher edu- 
cation, and certainty about future labor market opportunities. This find- 
ing may also be an indication that affirmative action programs have 
effectively increased the amount of information about and interest in 
college among African Americans but not among Hispanics. 

Second, the analyses illustrate the importance of examining differ- 
ences among racial/ethnic groups in the variables that influence college 
enrollment decisions. As found by others (Jackson, 1990; St. John, 
1991), this research shows that the process of deciding to invest in a 
four-year college varies among African Americans, Hispanics, and 
Whites. Social and cultural capital is an important contributor to the 
four-year college enrollment decision for all three groups. In fact, for 
African Americans and Hispanics, social and cultural capital is as im- 
portant as academic ability. Bourdieu and Passeron (1977) caution 
against focusing on the influence of any particular aspect of cultural 
capital, arguing that the factors operate as a system. Nonetheless, this 
study suggests that the relationship between particular manifestations of 
social and cultural capital and college enrollment varies by racial/ethnic 
group. For example, educational expectations is a less important predic- 
tor of four-year college enrollment decisions for African Americans than 
for Hispanics and Whites. This finding suggests that, compared with . 
their White and Hispanic counterparts with the same educational expec- 
tations, African Americans have less access to the information and 
knowledge about how to actually acquire a college education and 
achieve their educational goals. Future research should explore racial/ 
ethnic differences in the contribution of social and cultural capital to ed- 
ucational expectations (referred to as “predisposition to college” by 
Hossler and Gallagher, 1987). 

Third, although considering social and cultural capital enhances the 
explanatory power of college enrollment models for African Americans, 
Hispanics, and Whites, academic ability is also an important predictor of 
enrollment for all three groups. Therefore, like some prior research (e.g., 
St. John, 1991), the results of this study illustrate the continued need to 
improve academic achievement among African Americans and Hispan- 
ics as a step toward increasing their college enrollment. Though not ex- 
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plored in this study, social and cultural capital may play an important 
role in determining academic achievement, particularly with regard to 
the series of choices and selections that characterize a student’s formal 
education (e.g., tracking) (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977). 

Finally, the results of this research provide further support for the con- 
clusion that financial aid alone is not sufficient to increase college ac- 
cess (Mumper, 1998). Prior research has shown that financial aid in the 
form of grants and scholarships increases the probability of college en- 
rollment (Catsiapis, 1987), particularly among African American and 
White applicants (Jackson, 1990). Financial aid in the form of loans has 
been shown to be unrelated to enrollment for African American, His- 
panic, and White applicants after controlling for other variables (Jack- 
son, 1990). In contrast, this research shows that grants are unrelated to 
college enrollment among all three groups and that loans reduce the 
probability of enrolling for African Americans after controlling for sex, 
costs, benefits, ability, and social and cultural capital. The negative rela- 
tionship between loans and college enrollment among African Ameri- 
cans may reflect inadequate knowledge about the availability of finan- 
cial aid, an aversion or distaste for borrowing, and/or an expectation that 
future earnings will be insufficient to repay the loans. 


Directions for Future Research 


This study points to several areas for further research. First, as with 
other econometric models, the focus of this research was on the decision 
to enroll in college, with no attention to the various stages in the college 
enrollment process. Hossler and Gallagher (1987) identified three stages 
in the college enrollment process: predisposition toward or interest in at- 
tending college, search for information about various colleges, and 
choice of one institution to attend. Although this study provides a pre- 
liminary examination of the contribution of social and cultural capital to 
college enrollment among students of different racial/ethnic groups, ad- 
ditional research is required to understand racial/ethnic group differ- 
ences in the ways in which social and cultural capital influence particu- 
lar stages of the process. 

Second, although the observed earnings premium is greater for 
African Americans than for Whites and Hispanics, the earnings pre- 
mium (a proxy for future benefits) is negatively related to college enroll- 
ment for African Americans after controlling for costs, ability, and social 
and cultural capital. The earnings premium is unrelated to college en- 
rollment, holding other variables constant, among Whites and Hispan- 
ics. These findings suggest that the development of expectations about 
future labor market opportunities varies by racial/ethnic group. Whereas 
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some evidence suggests that college freshmen understand that future 
earnings increase with educational attainment and that earnings vary by 
major field (McMahon & Wagner, 1981), other research shows consider- 
able variation in the earnings that high-school and undergraduate stu- 
dents expect to be associated with various levels of education and expe- 
rience (Betts, 1996; Dominitz & Manski, 1996). Ashraf (1994) found 
that the wage premium associated with graduating from college com- 
pared with completing no formal education beyond high school fluctu- 
ated considerably each year between 1967 and 1986 among African 
Americans, whereas the premium associated with completing college 
followed a clear trend among Whites. This suggests that accurately pro- 
jecting the future labor market opportunities associated with college at- 
tendance may be more problematic for African Americans than for 
Whites. African Americans may expect to receive fewer rewards for 
their educational investment because of their lower levels of cultural 
capital (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977; Lamont & Lareau, 1988) and/or be- 
cause African Americans are less certain that the economic benefits of 
attending college will exceed the costs (Freeman, 1997). Although econ- 
omists assume that people form expectations in the same manner, evalu- 
ating the same variables and employing the same information processing 
tules, the basis for individual expectations has not been examined (Man- 
ski, 1993; Dominitz & Manski, 1996). Therefore, future research should 
explore the ways in which students of different racial/ethnic groups de- 
velop expectations about future labor market opportunities. 

Third, in this study enrollment rates were found to be higher for 
African Americans who attend segregated high schools than for other 
African Americans. This finding conflicts with that of Wells and Crain 
(1994), but is consistent with that of Borus and Carpenter (1984) who 
concluded that college enrollment rates would likely increase if more 
minority students attended schools in which more minority students 
were enrolled. Further research should explore such issues as whether 
African Americans who attend segregated schools have greater access to 
information about college, particularly historically Black colleges and 
universities, and how personne] at these schools may better communi- 
cate the value of higher education to students. 

Finally, future research should examine the usefulness of this model 
for understanding differences among African Americans, Hispanics, and 
Whites in the decision to enroll in a two-year college and among those 
who delay college entry. Two-year college enrollment decisions are es- 
pecially important for examinations of Hispanics, because Table 3 
shows that a higher percentage of Hispanic high-school graduates than 
of White and African American high-school graduates enroll in two-year 
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colleges (23% versus 18% and 15%). Examining nontraditional students 
is important, given that some research (e.g., Hurtado et al., 1997) sug- 
gests that the college enrollment process is different for students who 
delay entry into postsecondary education than for traditional students. 
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Learning About Social Diversity 


The Undergraduate Experience and 
Intergroup Tolerance 


Past research on the effects of a liberal arts educa- 
tion has generally supported the ubiquitous view that students develop 
more liberal ‘sociopolitical attitudes across the duration of their under- 
graduate education (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). In this article we 
highlight evidence to the contrary and introduce recent research de- 
signed to assess changes in intergroup tolerance across a single semester 
of undergraduate education. In particular, we examine how shifts in feel- 
ings about social groups are affected by undergraduate experiences that 
focus on social diversity. 

A sizeable body of research conducted over the past three decades has 
generally found that a liberal arts education is associated with an in- 
crease in humanitarianism and a sense of civic responsibility (Astin, 
1977; Pascarella, Ethington, & Smart, 1988); a greater interest in and 
more liberal attitudes toward a variety of social and political issues (An- 
derson & Bryjak, 1989; Astin, 1977; Astin & Kent, 1983; Gallup, 1975; 
Hall, Rodeghier, & Useem, 1986; Nosow & Robertson, 1973; Rich, 
1976; 1977); and greater regard for civil rights and higher levels of tol- 
erance related to social, racial, and ethnic diversity (Chickering, 1970; 
Finney, 1974; Nunn, Crockett, & Williams, 1978; Rich, 1980; Winter, 
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McClelland, & Stewart, 1981). Some of this work has taken a cross-sec- 
tional approach, comparing groups of students at different points in their 
education. For example, college graduates have been compared with 
high-school graduates and have been found to be more tolerant of social 
nonconformity (Nunn et al., 1978). Based on a cohort of 1964 high- 
school graduates, Montero (1975) found that those who went on to com- 
plete four years of undergraduate education were subsequently more 
supportive of civil liberties than those who did not. Anderson and Bryjak 
(1989) compared students from four different years of undergraduate ed- 
ucation and found a positive relationship between class standing and 
awareness of social issues. Their findings also suggest a positive associ- 
ation between level of awareness and the degree to which students 
adopted liberal views of these issues. Longitudinal studies have simi- 
larly found evidence of a liberalizing trend across the undergraduate 
years. Students’ attitudes, values, and political views generally shift 
away from conservatism and traditionalism, and toward liberalism, dur- 
ing their tenure as undergraduates (e.g., Alwin, Cohen, & Newcomb, 
1991; Newcomb, Koenig, Flacks, & Warwick, 1967). 

Threats to this view of a liberal arts education have typically included 
arguments that it is the broader social environment, rather than college 
per se, which has a liberalizing effect on young people (Rich, 1977) or 
that apparent links between level of education and tolerance do not ex- 
tend beyond abstract principles to the endorsement of governmental pol- 
icy or action (Jackman, 1978). Others have shown that a shift toward 
greater liberalism or tolerance does not occur among all students but that 
certain subgroups of students are especially likely to exhibit shifts in 
their values and attitudes (e.g., Astin & Kent, 1983; Chickering, 1970; 
Rich, 1976; 1980). In particular, Rich (1976; 1977) has reported that an 
important predictor of liberalism among students is the number of 
courses they have taken in which social and political issues are predom- 
inant. Students’ self-reports of the number of such classes taken were 
positively related to their liberalism as well as their knowledge about 
local and international politics. 

In contrast to the substantial body of evidence that a liberal arts edu- 
cation fosters increased liberalism, there have been some findings of lit- 
tle or no change among undergraduate populations (McClintock & 
Turner, 1962; Plant, 1965). More recently, researchers have been sug- 
gesting that although substantial shifts toward a more liberal world view 
may have been characteristic of undergraduate education in the past, in 
the current environment such shifts are not as large as has previously 
been found (Dey, 1989; Wilder, Hoyt, Surbeck, Wilder, & Carney, 
1986). One particular domain in which heightened conservatism among 
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undergraduate students may presently be occurring is in their attitudes 
toward women and gender roles. 

In their ethnographic study of two institutions, Holland and Eisenhart 
(1990) found that undergraduate women became Jess motivated in the 
pursuit of their career plans and more focused on romantic relationships. 
Across different types of institutions, both White and African American 
students adopted a more traditional outlook toward their careers, mar- 
riage, and gender roles by the end of their undergraduate education. A 
study designed to assess changes in group consciousness among under- 
graduate women revealed several findings consistent with those of Hol- 
land. and Eisenhart (Henderson-King, 1993a; Henderson-King & Stew- 
art, 1999). For example, whereas students in introductory women’s 
studies courses tended to develop more liberal views about women over 
the semester, non-women’s studies students showed no such change. In 
fact, non-women’s studies students became more accepting of tradi- 
tional gender roles and less sensitive to sexism across the semester. 

Using data collected in 1990 with University of Michigan under- 
graduates, Henderson-King (1993a) also found a shift in students’ toler- 
ance of a number of social groups. Participants were asked how they 
felt about several different social groups, including students, women, 
men, feminists, and people of color. By the end of the semester, 
women’s studies students became more positive, and non-women’s 
studies students became less positive, toward both feminists and 
women (Henderson-King & Stewart, 1999). Moreover, women’s stud- 
ies students showed a nonsignificant shift in the direction of becoming 
more positive toward people of color, whereas non-women’s studies 
students became somewhat less positive in their evaluations of this 
group (Henderson-King, 1993b). Also, though women’s studies stu- 
dents showed no change in their feelings toward men over the semester, 
non-women’s studies students became marginally less positive toward 
men. This negative shift in non-women’s studies students’ feelings to- 
ward social groups did not extend to all groups; no change was found in 
their feelings toward students. 

These findings indicate that experiences such as women’s studies 
courses may have positive effects on students’ sociopolitical views and 
their feelings about various social groups. This is consistent with the 
stated goals of women’s studies and the self-reported experiences of 
women’s studies students (Musil, 1992a). Women’s studies programs 
across the United States have made a concerted effort toward inclusive- 
ness within their faculty and curriculum, and women’s studies students 
assert that discussions of human diversity are valuable aspects of their 
courses and that these discussions produce transformations in the ways 
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they think about people who are different from them. However, the find- 
ings reported above also suggest that intergroup tolerance may actually 
be eroded as part of the typical undergraduate experience. These find- 
ings must be viewed with caution because the sample was not a ran- 
domly selected sample of undergraduates and was limited to female stu- 
dents. However, the data do suggest that the average undergraduate 
student who is not being exposed to a course that routinely deals with is- 
sues of social diversity may actually become less positive in her or his 
feelings toward people of color, as well as some other groups, over the 
course of a semester. Although these findings could have been due to 
some anomalous social or political event, they may also constitute evi- 
dence that the contemporary educational environment does not typically 
facilitate an acceptance of diversity. Despite prevailing beliefs about the 
benefits of a liberal arts education, today’s campus climate may be one 
that breeds intolerance rather than tolerance. 

The current research was designed to study changes in intergroup tol- 
erance over a single semester of undergraduate education. Our purpose 
was to assess feelings about various social groups among students who 
were randomly chosen from the undergraduate student population and to 
compare shifts in intergroup tolerance among these students with shifts 
in intergroup tolerance of those taking courses that focus on issues of so- 
cial diversity. Thus, our goal was to examine effects of the general edu- 
cational environment, as well as the effects of courses that routinely ex- 
pose students to content related to race and/or gender issues. Moreover, 
because students are subject to a broader set of influences than those 
limited to the classroom, we were also interested in extracurricular ex- 
periences. 

Holland and Eisenhart (1990) observed that what happened outside 
the classroom, rather than what went on inside it, was the source of 
change in students’ values and attitudes over the course of their under- 
graduate education. The impact of the extracurricular environment on 
sociopolitical attitudes has been studied by others as well. For example, 
the effect of residence hall racial composition (Catlin, 1978) and soror- 
ity and fraternity membership (Astin, 1977; Kardia, 1996; Wilder, Hoyt, 
Doren, Hauck, & Zettle, 1978; Wilder et al., 1986) have been examined 
as factors that may influence students’ attitudes. In the current study we 
were especially interested in the sorts of curricular and extracurricular 
experiences that could inform students about issues of social diversity 
and promote intergroup tolerance. Therefore, in addition to considering 
the effects of particular courses, we also considered the effects of stu- 
dent participation in campus organizations that focus on intergroup rela- 
tions or on specific issues of social diversity. 
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Thus, the current research was designed in part to replicate, but also to 
extend, previously conducted research on the effects of education on in- 
tergroup tolerance. It examined the effects of a single semester of gen- 
eral undergraduate education on intergroup tolerance and social beliefs. 
It further examined the effects of specific courses that include social di- 
versity as a central component of course content and of student partici- 
pation in diversity-related campus organizations. 


Hypotheses 


Based on previous research, we expected to find that by the end of the 
semester students who were not taking a diversity-related course would 
be less positive toward marginalized social groups (i.e., people of color, 
gay men and lesbians, women, and feminists). We further expected that 
by the end of the semester students not taking a diversity-related course 
would exhibit less awareness of sexism and racism as important social 
problems. In contrast, due to buffering effects of diversity-related 
courses, we expected that students taking such courses would not show 
any declines in intergroup tolerance or in their awareness of sexism or 
racism. Further, because participating in organizations and activities that 
promote an acceptance of diversity could have a similar buffering effect, 
we expected that students who were involved in diversity-related organi- 
zations would also not show these declines. 


Method 


Participants 


Participants were undergraduate students at the University of Michi- 
gan. Questionnaires were mailed to students’ homes at the beginning 
and end of the winter semester of 1995. The initial questionnaire was 
mailed to 1387 students. Excluding 95 packages that were returned due 
to bad addresses, the response rate for the first wave of the study was 
46% (599 respondents). At the end of the semester a second question- 
naire was mailed to each of the first-wave respondents. The response 
rate for the second wave was 64%, resulting in an overall response rate 
of 30%, producing a total of 385 respondents who completed both ques- 
tionnaires. 

` Two groups of students were sampled from the undergraduate popula- 
tion. First, we included all students who had registered for one of four 
Race and Ethnicity (RAE) courses. University of Michigan undergradu- 
ates are required to complete one RAE course prior to graduation. The 
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content of an RAE course is required to “provide discussion, consistent 
with disciplinary approaches, of: 1. the meaning of race, ethnicity, and 
racism; 2. racial and ethnic intolerance and resulting inequality as it oc- 
curs in the United States or elsewhere; 3. comparisons of discrimination 
based on race, ethnicity, religion, social class, or gender” (LSA Course 
Guide, 1996, p. 7). RAE courses must “devote substantial, but not nec- 
essarily exclusive, attention to the required content” (p. 7) and either 
focus on the United States or entail comparative study of these issues be- 
tween the United States and other societies. For the current study we 
surveyed students from one RAE course in each of the following disci- 
plines: American Culture, Anthropology, Sociology, and Women’s Stud- 
ies. A total of 587 students in RAE courses were included in the initial 
pool of questionnaire recipients.1 Secondly, in order to sample students 
from the general undergraduate population, 100 female and 100 male 
students who were not taking an RAE course were randomly chosen 
from each undergraduate class year. Though these students might have 
taken an RAE course in previous semesters, they were selected for par- 
ticipation in this study because, according to records from the Office of 
the Registrar, they were not currently enrolled in a course that met RAE 
requirements. 


Materials 


A feelings thermometer (Miller & Miller, 1977) was used to measure 
respondents’ feelings toward various social groups (students, student ath- 
letes, women, Latino(a)s, gays and lesbians, Whites, U-M football play- 
ers, Asian Americans, feminists, African Americans, sororities and frater- 
nities, and men).? Since its initial inclusion in the National Election 
Study in 1974, the feelings thermometer has been widely used as a mea- 
sure of group evaluations in social psychological research. It has some- 
times been employed as a measure of feelings toward individual people, 
as in studies that assess evaluations of political candidates (e.g., Abelson, 
Kinder, Peters, & Fiske, 1982; Klein, 1991); and as a measure of support 
for various governmental bodies (e.g., Berman & Stookey, 1980). It has 
also been used to assess evaluations of social or ethnic groups, in studies 
examining intragroup and intergroup attitudes and prejudice (e.g., Bobo, 
1983; Buell & Sigelman, 1985; Dijker, 1987; Henderson- King & Stew- 
art, 1999; Sears, Lau, Tyler, & Allen, 1980). Although some researchers 
have noted the need to adjust for consistent positive or negative biases in 
individual respondents under certain circumstances (e.g., Giles & Evans, 
1986; Wilcox, Sigelman, & Cook, 1989), this is unnecessary when indi- 
vidual change across time is the unit of analysis. 
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In the current study, respondents indicated on a scale ranging from 0 
(cool/ negative) to 100 (warm/positive) how they felt about each group. 
Test-retest reliabilities for groups of primary relevance to this study 
were 0.50 for women, 0.58 for Latino(a)s, 0.75 for gays and lesbians, 
0.55 for Whites, 0.55 for Asian Americans, 0.75 for feminists, 0.61 for 
African Americans, and 0.58 for men, all relatively substantial, consid- 
ering that the second measurement occurred approximately four months 
after the initial one. f 

A measure of beliefs regarding sexism was created by the first author. 
The index for Beliefs about Sexism included two items: “Women are 
discriminated against in our society” and “Sexism is still a big problem 
in our society.” Participants responded to each item on a scale ranging 
from 1 (not at all) to 7 (very much). The final score was averaged across 
the two items; thus, the higher a respondent’s score, the stronger was 
their belief that sexism is still a problem and that women are the target of 
discrimination. The Cronbach alpha coefficient for the two items was 
0.72, and test-retest reliability was 0.73. 

A parallel measure for beliefs regarding racism was also created. Be- 
liefs about Racism included the items: “People of color are discrimi- 
nated against in our society” and “Racism is still a big problem in our 
society.” This measure was scored in the same way as Beliefs about Sex- 
ism. The Cronbach alpha coefficient for Beliefs about Racism was 0.74; 
test-retest reliability was 0.77. 

The initial questionnaire asked students to state their age, class year, 
and academic major. They were also asked to indicate their social class 
on a scale ranging from 1 (poor) to 7 (upper class). On the second ques- 
tionnaire students were asked to list campus groups and organizations in 
which they participated during the semester. The responses were coded 
for whether or not they referred to organizations focused on race, gen- 
der, or sexual orientation (e.g., Lesbian Gay & Bisexual People in Med- 
icine; African American Student Leadership; Sexual Assault Prevention 
and Awareness Center; Filipino American Student Association). 


Results 


Because a primary purpose of the current research was to compare 
RAE students with the random, stratified sample of students not enrolled 
in an RAE course, basic demographic statistics are provided for both of 
these groups in Table 1. Students in the NRAE group were slightly older 
than RAE students, 1(382) = 4.93, p < 0.001. A mean difference in class 
year indicated they were also further along in their education than RAE 
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students, (379) = 2.70, p < 0.01. There was no difference in reported 
class background between the two groups, and the groups were also sim- 
ilar in their reports of racial/ethnic identity. Primary academic concen- 
trations were somewhat different for the RAE and NRAE groups, al- 
though the only significant difference between the two groups was in the 
proportion of students who had not yet declared their majors. More stu- 
dents who were enrolled in RAE courses had not yet declared a concen- 
tration, x2(1, N = 49) = 5.45, p < 0.05. 


Intergroup Evaluations and RAE Courses 


In order to assess group evaluations across the semester, a series of 2 
(Student Group: NRAE vs. RAE) x 2 (Gender: Female vs. Male) x 2 
(Time: Beginning vs. End) ANOVAs were conducted, with feelings ther- 
mometer scores as the dependent variables. Because there was a small, 
but significant, difference in class year between the RAE and NRAE stu- 
dent groups, class year was included as a covariate.? Tables 2 and 3 pre- 
sent the results for intergroup evaluations as a function of time and stu- 
dent group: Table 2 presents group means for RAE and NRAE students 
at the beginning and end of the semester, and Table 3 offers a detailed 
summary of group changes across time. 





TABLE 1 
Demographic Statistics for Respondents by Student Group 











NRAE RAE 

Measure i (n = 254) (n = 131) 
Average: 

Class year 2.4 2.0 

Age 20.8 19.2 

Class background (SES) 4.8 4.9 
Race/Ethnic Identification (most : 
highly represented groups, percentage): 

White/Caucasian 72 66 

Asian/Asian American 18 18 

African American í 4 5 

Latino(a)/Hispanic 3 5 
Primary Concentrations* (percentage): 

Engineering 13 7 

Psychology 10 16 

Biology 7 12 

Undeclared/undecided 9 22 





*Only those concentrations mentioned by at least 10% of one or both groups are reported here. 
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TABLE 2 
Feelings Thermometer Scores by Student Group and Time 





NRAE RAE 
(n = 247) (n = 129) 
Measure Beginning End Beginning End 
Latino(a)s 63.77 60.91 63.44 65.74 
(18.98) (18.18) (21.04) 19.60) 
Asians 65.64 63.98 65.81 66.04 
(18.77) (17.94) (19.11) (18.83) 
African Americans 64.98 62.54 66.09 65.85 
(20.44) (18.53) (20.25) (21.98) 
Whites 69.77 68.76 71.39 70.07 
(20.42) (18.91) (19.06) (18.74) 
Women 81.31 79.53 82.10 83.19 
(16.13) (15.69) (16.20) (15.24) 
Men 69.87 67.89 71.18 68.72 
(18.39) (18.93) (17.01) (17.25) 
Feminists 54.81 53.64 56.54 59.23 
(24.66) (23.89) (24.54) (25.21) 
Gays and Lesbians 53.20 51.57 55.71 57.34 
(25.67) (22.22) (25.77) (24.19) 
Students 75.43 75.43 78.56 78.30 
(18.68) (17.80) (17.22) (17.86) 
Student athletes 54.76 54.23 57.50 56.09 
(21.52) (22.22) (22.96) (23.68) 
Football players 48.37 ` 46.52 47.40 48.09 
(20.27) (21.44) (22.01) (22.33) 
Sororities/fraternities 42.66 41.94 40.58 42.78 
(24.06) (23.97) (25.94) (26.79) 





Nore: Values are group means and standard deviations (in parentheses) from repeated measures analyses. 


As we expected, planned comparison analyses revealed significant 
declines in group evaluations on the part of NRAE students for several 
of the social groups. Over the course of the semester, NRAE students 
became significantly less favorable toward Latino(a)s, F(1, 368) = 6.34, 
p < 0.02; African Americans, F(1, 368) = 4.69, p < 0.03; and men, F(1, 
368) = 4.69, p < 0.03. They also became marginally less favorable to- 
ward women, F(1, 365) = 3.08, p < 0.08. There was no change over this 
same time period for NRAE students for any of the other groups (e.g., 
students, football players). The results indicated that there was only one 
marginally significant three-way interaction. involving gender, which 
was uninterpretable and of little theoretical interest. 

Among RAE students there was only one marginally significant 
change over time. By the end of the semester, RAE students had become 
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TABLE 3 
Changes in Feelings by Student Group (NRAE/RAE) and Time 











Group x Time 
Social Group Beginning End Interaction Change 
Latino(a)s NRAE=RAE _ NRAE<RAE Significant NRAE decreased 
Asians NRAE = RAE NRAE = RAE None None 
African Americans NRAE = RAE NRAE = RAE None NRAE decreased 
Whites “NRAE = RAE NRAE = RAE None None 
Women NRAE = RAE NRAE < RAE None NRAE decreased 
Men NRAE = RAE NRAE = RAE None NRAE decreased 
Feminists NRAE = RAE NRAE < RAE None RAE increased 

(marginal) 

Gays/Lesbians NRAE = RAE NRAE < RAE Marginal None 
Students NRAE = RAE NRAE = RAE None None 
Student athletes NRAE = RAE NRAE = RAE None None 
Football players NRAE = RAE NRAE = RAE None None 
Sororities/fraternities NRAE = RAE NRAE = RAE None None 





somewhat more favorable toward feminists, F(1, 371) = 2.95, p < 0.09. 
In comparison, although NRAE students showed a slight decrease in 
their feelings toward feminists, this change was not significant. Al- 
though there was no significant three-way interaction, the increase in 
positive feelings toward feminists among RAE students was due primar- 
ily to shifts among female students. Whereas male students in RAE 
courses did not change their already low evaluations of feminists, female 
RAE students became somewhat more positive toward feminists across 
the semester, F(1, 127) = 3.38, p < 0.07. As stated earlier, no change in 
feelings about feminists occurred in the NRAE group; this was the case 
for both male and female students. 

We further assessed changes across the semester by looking at 
whether downward shifts in group evaluations happened among all 
NRAE students or if they were specific to relevant subgroups within the 
larger student population. Specifically, we were interested in whether 
declines in group evaluations of various racial/ethnic groups occurred 
among both White students and students of color. In order to examine 
these questions we compared White students and students of color on 
their evaluations of Latino(a)s, Asians and Asian Americans, and 
African Americans across time by conducting a series of 2 (Race/Eth- 
nicity: White vs. Students of Color) x 2 (Time: Beginning vs. End) 
ANOVAs with NRAE students. These analyses showed that the declines 
in positive feelings toward various racial groups occurred only among 
White NRAE students (see Table 4). White students were less positive 
toward Latino(a)s, F(1, 241) = 4.30, p < 0.04; Asians/Asian Americans, 
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F(1, 247) = 4.18, p < 0.04; and African Americans, F(1, 243) = 4.00, p < 
0.05. Students of color did not change in their group evaluations over the 
semester. 


Beliefs About Sexism, Beliefs About Racism, 
and RAE Courses 


In order to assess whether there were changes in beliefs about the ex- 
istence of sexism across the semester, we conducted a 2(Gender: Female 
vs. Male) x 2(Student Group: NRAE vs. RAE) x 2(Time: Beginning vs. 
End) repeated measures ANOVA, including class year as a covariate. 
The results indicated a significant three-way interaction, F(1,375) = 
9.95, p < 0.002 (see Table 5 for group means). No significant change 
was found across the semester for women in either the RAE or NRAE 
student groups. However, male students in the RAE group believed more 
strongly that sexism was a problem by the end of the semester, F(1, 375) 
= 18.83, p < 0.01, whereas those in the NRAE group showed a non- 
significant decline in beliefs about sexism, F(1, 375) = 1.83, ns. 

Similar analyses were run in order to test for changes in beliefs about 
the existence of racism. We conducted a 2(Race: White vs. Of Color) x 
2(Student Group: NRAE vs. RAE) x 2(Time: Beginning vs. End) re- 
peated measures ANOVA with class year as a covariate. There was a 
marginal Group x Time interaction, F(1,371) = 3.26, p = 0.07. RAE stu- 
dents were marginally higher on beliefs about racism at the end of the 
semester (M = 6.09) than they were at the beginning of the semester 


TABLE 4 
NRAE Students’ Feelings Thermometer Scores by Race and Time 


White Of Color 
Feelings Beginning End Beginning End 
Latino(a)s 63.49 60.46 62.30 61.13 
(18.90) (17.60) (17.95) (17.95) 
n 175 60 
Asians 65.19 62.45 65.81 64.15 
(18.94) (17.59) (19.58) (20.12) 
n. 179 26 
African Americans 65.01 62.45 65.97 65.73 
(20.32) (18.46) (20.22) (21.94) 
n 177 59 


Nore: For the Students of Color group, members of the targeted group were removed from the analyses (e.g., 
when analyzing Feelings about Latino(a)s, Students of Color are all those except Latino(a) students). There were 
no significant Group x Time interactions, and there were no changes across time for Students of Color, but White 
students showed a significant decrease in their feelings toward each of the above groups. 
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TABLE 5 
Beliefs about Sexism by Gender, Student Group, and Time 


Women Men 
Time RAE - NRAE RAE NRAE 
Beginning 5.88 5.77 4.59 4.90 
End 5.86 5.83 5.26 4.69 


n 103 156 27 93 


Note: RAE men showed a significant increase in the strength of their beliefs about sexism; NRAE men showed a 
significant decrease. 


(M = 5.91), F(1, 374) = 3.38, p < 0.07. There was no change for NRAE 
students (M = 5.79 and 5.74). 


Intergroup Evaluations and Organizational Affiliation 


If RAE courses help to buffer students from declines in group evalua- 
tions, participating in campus organizations that focus on human diver- 
sity could have a similar effect. In order to consider this, we conducted a 
series of 2(Diversity-Related Campus Groups: Affiliated vs. Not Affili- 
ated) x 2(Time: Beginning vs. End) ANOVAs. For these analyses, Affil- 
iated refers to participation in one or more campus groups related to 
race/ethnicity, gender, or sexual orientation; Not Affiliated refers to stu- 
dents who did not report participation in any such organization.* The de- 
pendent variables were feelings thermometer scores for all the relevant 
social groups (Latino(a)s, Asians, African Americans, women, men and 
feminists). Only 37 students reported being affiliated with diversity-re- 
lated campus organizations, thus these results should be interpreted with 
caution (see Table 6 for means and standard deviations of those variables 
for which there were significant results). 

First, significant interactions were found for Feelings about Women, 
F(1,256) = 5.28, p < 0.03, and Feelings about African Americans, 
F(1,259) = 3.74, p < 0.05. Those students who were affiliated with a di- 
versity-related organization did not significantly change in their feelings 
toward women, whereas those who were not affiliated became less posi- 
tive toward women, F(1, 256) = 6.30, p < 0.01. Also, affiliated students’ 
feelings about African Americans did not change, whereas those who 
were not affiliated showed a decline in positive feelings, F(1, 259) = 
6.21, p < 0.01. Although no other significant interactions were found, 
there were significant declines among the not affiliated group in positive 
feelings toward Latino(a)s, F(1, 257) = 6.60, p < 0.01, and men, F(1, 
261) = 5.40, p < 0.02. There were also marginal declines in positive feel- 
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TABLE6 
Feelings Thermometer Scores by Campus Group Affiliation and Time 











Affiliated Not Affiliated 
(n=37) (n = 228) 
Feelings Beginning End Beginning End 
Latino(a)s 64.68 66.65 64.02 60.82 
(22.26) (20.75) (18.73) (17.85) 
Asians 62.38 64.92 65.99 63.71 
(18.13) (15.71) (18.94) (18.11) 
African Americans 66.25 69.47 64.89 61.94 
(22.95) (20.17) (20.19) (18.49) 
Women 79.69 83.47 81.38 78.78 
(18.09) (15.35) (15.68) (15.80) 
Men 63.00 62.27 71.29 68.72 
; (15.86) (22.34) (18.28) (18.04) 
Gays/Lesbians 54.92 56.62 53.11 51.07 
(28.30) (25.76) (25.22) (22.01) 





Note: There was a significant downward shift among Not Affiliated students in feelings toward women, African 
Americans, Latino(a)s, and men. There were marginal downward shifts among Not Affiliated students in Feelings 
toward Asians and gay men and lesbians. 


ings for Asians, F(1, 263) = 3.58, p < 0.06, and for gays and lesbians, 
F(1, 258) = 3.17, p < 0.08, among the group who were not affiliated. 


Beliefs About Sexism and Racism and 
Organizational Affiliation 


We conducted a 2(Gender: Female vs. Male) x 2(Campus Group Affil- 
iation: Affiliated vs. Not Affiliated) x 2(Time: Beginning vs. End) re- 
peated measures ANOVA in order to assess changes in Beliefs about Sex- 
ism. There were no significant changes across the semester for any group. 

A similar analysis was conducted for Beliefs about Racism. The re- 
sults of the 2(Race: White vs. Of Color) x 2(Campus Group Affiliation: 
Affiliated vs. Not Affiliated) x 2(Time: Beginning vs. End) repeated 
measures ANOVA indicated a marginally significant three-way interac- 
tion (see Table 7 for group means). Though there was no change among 
students of color, beliefs in the existence of racism became stronger 
among White students who were affiliated with diversity- related cam- 
pus organizations, F(1, 261) = 4.24, p < 0.01. 


Intergroup Evaluations, Beliefs About Sexism 
and Racism, and Class Year 


Because much of the existing literature indicates a shift toward liber- 
alism across the four years of undergraduate education, without refer- 
ence to specific course work and campus affiliations, we analyzed data 
from the current study for evidence of such a change. 
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TABLE 7 
Beliefs About Racism by Race, Campus Group Affiliation, and Time 








White Of Color 
Time Affiliated Not Affiliated Not 
Beginning 5.59 5.82 6.05 5.94 
End 6.29 - 5.83 6.00 5.90 
n 17 246 19 94 


NOTE: There was an increase in beliefs about racism among White students in the Affiliated group. 


The best way to assess the effects of undergraduate education would 
be to follow students throughout their undergraduate career, comparing 
feelings and attitudes at the outset and the end of their educational expe- 
rience. Although the current study does not allow us to look at changes 
in individual students across the four years of undergraduate education, 
it does allow us to examine the relationship between class year and in- 
tergroup tolerance measures. If the undergraduate experience does have 
a liberalizing effect, then feelings about various social groups and be- 
liefs about the existence of racism and sexism ought to be positively cor- 
related with class year. However, this was not the case. None of the feel- 
ings variables, nor beliefs about sex or race discrimination, were 
significantly related to class year (see Table 8). 


Discussion 


The primary goal in conducting the current research was to consider 
the impact of undergraduate education, in general, and of diversity- 


TABLE 8 
Correlations Between Class Year and Intergroup Tolerance Measures 


Tolerance Measures Class Year 


Feelings about: 


Latino(a)s -0.01 
Asians -0.05 
African Americans -0.02 
Women 0.03 
Men -0.03 
Gays and Lesbians -0.04 
7 Feminists -0.03 
Beliefs about: 
Sexism 0.08 


Racism 0.01 
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focused courses and organizational affiliation, in particular, on inter- 
group tolerance. Although much of the past research in this area sup- 
ports commonly held views that an undergraduate liberal arts education 
fosters increased liberalism and intergroup tolerance, our results are 
more consistent with those studies that have failed to find such an effect 
(e.g., Dey, 1989; McClintock & Turner, 1962; Plant, 1965; Wilder et al., 
1986). In fact, our results suggest that, in the absence of courses that 
focus on social diversity, undergraduate students become less tolerant of 
others over a semester of undergraduate education. We relied on two 
types of measures of intergroup tolerance in this study. First, we used a 
feelings thermometer to assess students’ evaluations of a variety of so- 
cial groups; this is a relatively affective measure of intergroup tolerance. 
Secondly, we constructed 2-item scales to measure beliefs about racism 
and about sexism; these were intended to be relatively cognitive mea- 
sures of intergroup tolerance. Thus, any assertions we make about the 
impact of educational experiences on intergroup tolerance refer specifi- 
cally to these dependent measures. 

Although students who were not taking RAE courses did not shift in 
their feelings toward most nonmarginalized groups (e.g., students, stu- 
dent athletes, football players, Whites), they did become less positive to- 
ward Latino(a)s, African Americans, and men, and to some extent to- 
ward women and Asians/Asian Americans. On the other hand, students 
taking RAE courses showed no such decline in positive feelings toward 
any social groups. The only change for RAE students as a group was a 
slight increase in positivity toward feminists, and this was primarily due 
to a shift among women. 

The effects of courses in which students must read, discuss, and think 
about social diversity have been the subject of much recent debate 
among educators. In particular, a question that has concerned many has 
been whether making such courses mandatory may, in fact, work against 
the implicit goal of fostering intergroup tolerance. The data from these 
undergraduates indicate that this is not the case. The RAE courses con- 
sidered in this study, though they did not enhance tolerance, acted as a 
buffer against diminishing intergroup tolerance. Within the time frame 
of a single semester, students in the general undergraduate population 
became less positive toward several social groups, whereas students who 
were taking an RAE course maintained their pre-semester levels of tol- 
erance. Thus, these findings suggest that although RAE courses might 
not increase intergroup tolerance, they could help to counter a trend 
across the span of a semester toward increased negativity toward others, 
particularly others who differ along dimensions that are currently recog- 
nized as important social markers, such as race/ethnicity and gender. We 
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remind readers that these results held only for White students; students 
of color showed no decrements in their group evaluations across time. 

There were also differences in how RAE and NRAE students changed 
in their beliefs about sexism. Neither RAE nor NRAE female students 
changed in their beliefs about sexism over the semester. This is probably 
due to the fact that women in both student groups scored quite high in 
their beliefs about sexism at the beginning of the semester, leaving little 
room for a shift toward stronger beliefs. However, whereas male NRAE 
students did not change significantly, male RAE students’ beliefs about 
sexism strengthened across the semester. Furthermore, RAE students 
became marginally stronger in their beliefs about racism over time. 
Thus, there is some evidence that, within the domain of sociopolitical 
beliefs, RAE courses may serve more than a buffering function. Such 
courses may be able to influence intergroup tolerance and awareness to 
some extent, at least for some groups of students. 

We also examined the influence of students’ extracurricular affilia- 
tions. Though group affiliation differs psychologically from taking 
courses in that the former is more clearly subject to self-selection, a sim- 
ilar pattern to that of RAE courses was found when we considered stu- 
dents who were affiliated with campus organizations related to social di- 
versity and minority concerns. Those who were affiliated with such 
organizations showed no change in their feelings across the semester; 
however, those who were not so affiliated became significantly less pos- 
itive toward African Americans, Latino(a)s, women, and men. They also 
became somewhat less positive toward Asians and gays and lesbians. 
However, White students who were affiliated with campus organizations 
became more aware of racism across the semester. Thus, while this 
_ Study provides evidence of a buffering effect of RAE courses, these are 
not the only experiences that seem able to cushion students from de- 
clines in intergroup tolerance. Student involvement in particular types of 
campus organizations may have similar effects. Though the results re- 
garding group affiliation need to be viewed with some caution, given the 
small numbers of students who were actually involved in diversity-re- 
lated campus organizations, they also point to the need for further exam- 
ination of a range of student experiences, beyond specific classroom ex- 
periences. Just as Kardia (1996) found that involvement with religious 
campus organizations was related to less positive attitudes about les- 
bians and gay men, our results suggest that a variety of student experi- 
ences may play a role in shaping students’ attitudes toward others. 

We acknowledge that these findings are limited in their scope; they 
are based on data from a single university and refer to relatively modest, 
though significant, changes across a single semester of undergraduate 
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education. Still, findings from this study raise questions about contem- 
porary undergraduate educational environments. In the absence of par- 
ticular educational experiences in which human diversity is a central _ 
component, why should students become less positive toward a variety 
of social groups that might be defined as “other”? Perhaps the contem- 
porary campus is becoming an increasingly competitive environment. 
Pressures for good grades and jobs may become translated into in- 
creased tension and hostility among students, and concerns about dimin- 
ishing resources may facilitate a tendency to scapegoat marginalized so- 
cial groups (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950). 
Moreover, the effects of a liberal education may be weakened by esca- 
lating tensions concerning race and gender issues in the broader society. 
For example, negatively toned media coverage of such issues as affirma- 
tive action could raise students’ anxieties about career prospects and 
thus mitigate the beneficial effects of a liberal arts education. 

The social psychology literature provides empirical evidence of affec- 
tive influences on cognition and mood- congruent social judgments 
(e.g., see Clore, Schwarz, & Conway, 1994; Forgas, 1992). Thus, one 
possible explanation for the current findings is simply that students feel 
anxious and stressed by the end of the semester and that their negative 
mood states are reflected in their feelings about others. However, if this 
is the case, why would this negativity be expressed in diminished feel- 
ings about some social groups and not others? Furthermore, how would 
this account for the current findings that RAE students did not become 
less positive toward others by the end of the semester? 

Evidence of links between affect and stereotyping may help to answer 
both these questions. People who are in either negative or positive, rather 
than neutral, mood states are more likely to engage in stereotyping, partic- 
ularly when interacting with someone of a different race than themselves 
(Bodenhausen, Sheppard, & Kramer, 1994; Forgas & Moylan, 1991). 
Thus, if students do, in fact, experience end-of-the-semester anxiety, their 
negative mood state may result in increased stereotyping of various racial 
groups and, consequently, more negative evaluations of those groups. It 
may be that RAE courses, because they offer alternatives to group stereo- 
types and help students to think about social groups in more complex ways, 
interfere with the stereotyping process and resulting evaluative responses. 
However, this explanation still leaves one question unanswered: it does not 
explain why students of color do not become more negative toward Whites. 


Conclusion 


The current research replicates and extends findings from previous re- 
search on students’ exposure to women’s studies courses. For example, 
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it offers a quantitative examination of some of the effects reported in 
Musil’s (1992a) more qualitative national study of women’s studies pro- 
grams and students. Undergraduate students from a variety of women’s 
studies programs across the United States reported that they value the at- 
tention paid to diversity in their courses and that they learn to think 
about human difference in new ways. The current research suggests that 
these new ways of thinking do not necessarily result in more positive 
views of different social groups; however, it may very well be that learn- 
ing “an analysis of larger systems in which differences [are] embedded, 
reinforced, and defined and from which unequal power was allocated 
and perpetuated” (Musil, 1992b) is exactly what allows students who 
study human diversity to resist factors that erode intergroup tolerance. 

The current study also mirrors findings from previous quantitative re- 
search. Numerous studies across several decades have documented the 
impact of women’s studies’ courses on attitudes about women and sex 
roles (Jones & Jacklin, 1988; Ruble, Croke, Frieze, & Parsons, 1975; 
Scott, Richards, & Wade, 1977; Vedovato & Vaughter, 1980). More re- 
cently, Henderson-King and Stewart (1999) found that women’s studies 
students report increased warmth toward feminists after taking a single 
women’s studies course. Moreover, evidence of diminished sensitivity to 
sexism and decreased feelings of warmth toward several marginalized 
groups has been found among students who were not taking women’s 
studies courses (Henderson-King, 1993b; Henderson-King & Stewart, 
1999). Thus, the current research raises doubt about the effectiveness of 
undergraduate education to increase intergroup tolerance. Instead, we 
found that, in general, students’ positive feelings toward other groups 
decline across the semester. This research also indicates that courses that 
focus on human diversity may have limited potential in enhancing posi- 
tive feelings about social groups. However, they are effective in buffer- 
ing students from the negative effects that appear to be part of the con- 
temporary educational experience, and to some extent they may 
influence students’ politica] belief systems. Our findings also provide 
evidence that student affiliation with diversity-related campus organiza- 
tions can have similar effects on intergroup tolerance. 

One limitation of the present study is the overall response rate. The 
30% response rate achieved with this study is quite respectable for a 
dual-wave survey; nevertheless, we have no way of knowing if shifts in 
intergroup tolerance across time might have differed among those stu- 
dents who did not respond to both waves of the survey. It may.be the 
case that students who did not respond to the survey were uninterested 
in, or even averse to, thinking about issues of diversity and that they may 
have systematically differed from other students in terms of changes in 
their attitudes across time. Thus, although a strength of the current study 
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is that few students would have made the connection between their en- 
rollment in an RAE course and their participation in the research 
(thereby reducing demand characteristics that could have resulted from 
asking students to complete questionnaires in the classroom setting), 
mailing surveys to students’ homes necessarily results in lower rates of 
participation. Unfortunately, the current data do not offer any insight 
into possible shifts across time among nonrespondents. 

Related to this, an additional limitation of the current research is that 
small sample sizes for some of the RAE classes prevent us from ade- 
quately examining effects of each of the courses separately for different 
groups of students. In part, these small samples reflect the relatively 
small size of some of the classes; however, future research could attempt 
to increase sample sizes, perhaps by offering an incentive to student par- 
ticipants. 

The current research raises questions about whether there is a general 
trend away from intergroup tolerance on contemporary college cam- 
puses. Although these results are by no means conclusive, in concert 
with other findings (e.g., Dey, 1989; Wilder et al., 1986) they under- 
score the importance of further research in this area. The current re- 
search also raises questions about particular college environments. Past 
research regarding educational effects on sociopolitical attitudes has 
identified contextual factors of educational institutions as important 
variables. For instance, students enrolled in highly selective and presti- 
gious colleges and universities have shown stronger shifts in liberalism 
during their tenure as students (e.g., Astin, 1977; Greeley & Spaeth, 
1970). Because they were collected at a single institution, data from the 
present study offer only a limited view of educational effects; future re- 
search should consider the effects of specific educational experiences, 
such as whether or not students take diversity-related courses or partic- 
ipate in diversity-related campus organizations, across a variety of in- 
stitutional contexts. 

With these limitations in mind, the present study also incorporates 
clear methodological strengths. As mentioned above, research on the ef- 
fects of educational experiences that is conducted outside the classroom 
setting is much less vulnerable to demand characteristics. In this study, 
students were probably unaware of research hypotheses and of the con- 
nection between their course enrollment and research participation and 
therefore were unlikely to try to shape their responses accordingly. Fur- 
thermore, the current study included respondents from several different 
RAE courses and compared these students to a randomly selected group 
of undergraduate students not taking RAE courses. Thus, the results per- 
taining to NRAE students are generalizable to the larger student popula- 
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tion. This research also measured intergroup tolerance at two points in 
time so that, rather than simply comparing differences at the end of a se- 
mester and making inferences regarding change, actual change across 
time could be examined. 

Future research should attempt to increase sample sizes for target 
classes and should look further at differences in the effects of particular 
types of classes and among particular groups of students. It should also 
examine the factors that may be responsible for declines in intergroup 
tolerance and the process through which such declines occur. 


Notes 


1Final sample sizes for each of the RAE courses were as follows: American Culture, 
15; Anthropology, 42; Sociology, 19; and Women’s Studies, 54. Analyses in which the 
courses were run separately produced results that, for the most part, mirrored those in 
which the four courses were combined. Therefore, because the aim of this article is to 
consider the effects of RAE courses generally, courses were combined for all of the 
analyses presented here. 

?As is typical for the administration of feelings thermometer scales, we used these 
specific labels (without accompanying definitions); thus, in each case, students relied on 
their own conceptions of these social groups in making their judgments. 

3Students in the RAE and NRAE groups differed in both class year and age. Because 
these two variables are strongly correlated, only one of them was used as a covariate, and 
because education is of primary interest here, we decided to include class year rather 
than age. Analyses revealed that class year did not significantly covary with any of the 
dependent variables. 

‘Because we expected both group affiliation and enrollment in RAE courses to buffer 
declines in tolerance and in these analyses wanted to isolate only those individuals who 
were affiliated with diversity-related campus organizations, only NRAE students (and 
not those taking RAE courses) were included in the Not Affiliated comparison group. 
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Dollars and $ense 


Institutional Resources and the Baccalaureate 
Origins of Women Doctorates 


Introduction 


The need for more women and women of color 
within the faculty ranks has been widely recognized as an important goal 
within American higher education (see e.g., Blackwell, 1996; Cross, 
1996; Nakanishi, 1996; Olivas, 1996). The shortage of women, and espe- 
cially women of color, who have earned doctorates is frequently cited as 
one of the reasons that women are underrepresented among the faculty 
(Smith, Wolf-Wendel, Busenberg, & Associates, 1996). One way to ad- 
dress the shortage of women with doctorates is to examine success sto- 
ries—in this case, to examine those institutions that grant undergraduate 
degrees to relatively high proportions of white women and women of 
color who subsequently earn doctorates. The hope is that less productive 
institutions can learn from these institutions and replicate their success. 

The most commonly used “success” model in higher education is 
based on institutional resources. According to Astin (1985), the resource 
model equates an “excellent” college or university with such things as 
the entrance requirements of students, the financial and library resources 
of the institution, and the quality of faculty as measured by their acade- 
mic pedigree. Several research projects have noted the link between “ob- 
jective” measures, such as research productivity, institutional resources, 
and student entry characteristics, to ratings of institutional or program 
quality (Astin & Solmon, 1981; Haworth & Conrad, 1997; Webster, 
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1986). In addition, the connection between academic excellence and the 
presence of institutional resources has been codified through the recent 
proliferation of national rankings published in such sources as U.S. 
News and World Report. These rankings are based on the presence of re- 
sources at institutions as well as on academic reputation and institu- 
tional selectivity. 

This study is designed to test the relationship between instructional 
resources and baccalaureate origins of women doctorates. Specifically, 
the main research question is designed to determine the relationship be- 
tween instructional expenditure per student and endowment per student 
and the production of undergraduate women who go on to receive doc- 
torates. The second question addressed in this analysis is whether there 
are some institutional types that are more efficient than others in the pro- 
duction of graduates who subsequently earn doctorates. The impetus for 
this second question stems from the literature that demonstrates that 
Special Purpose Colleges—Historically Black colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs), Hispanic-serving colleges (HSIs), and women’s colleges— 
graduate higher proportions of women who subsequently earn doctor- 
ates compared to predominantly white coeducational institutions 
(Brazziel, 1983; Fuller, 1986a, 1986b, 1989a, 1989b; Hall, 1984; Tid- 
ball, 1974, 1985, 1986; Wolf-Wendel, 1998). 

Overall, special focus institutions educate only a small proportion of 
students. For example, there are only 69 baccalaureate-granting 
women’s colleges (College Entrance Examination Board, 1994). In 
1991-92, these institutions conferred only 2.5% of all bachelor’s de- 
grees awarded to women (National Center for Education Statistics, 
1994). There are 84 HBCUs that grant baccalaureate degrees (College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1994). Two of the HBCUs—Spelman and 
Bennett—are also women’s colleges. In 1991-92 HBCUs conferred 
39% of the bachelor’s degrees earned by African Americans, though 
they represented only 3% of all institutions in the United States (Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, 1994). Hispanic-serving institu- 
tions are defined through their membership in the Hispanic Association 
of Colleges and Universities (HACU), a national association represent- 
ing postsecondary institutions in the United States in which Latino stu- 
dents represent at least 25% of the total student enrollment. Unlike 
HBCUs, HSIs need not have defined their institutional mission in terms 
of educating Latino students. In 1991 there were 28 baccalaureate-grant- 
ing Hispanic-serving institutions located in the United States. These in- 
stitutions enrolled 9% of the Latino students attending 4-year colleges 
and universities in the continental United States (Hispanic Association 
of Colleges and Universities, 1993). 
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Despite the small proportion of students who attend special focus in- 
stitutions, results of previous studies suggest the important contribution 
of these institutions (Berrian, Primas, & Shoats, 1982; National Associ- 
ation of Independent Colleges and Universities, 1991; Tidball, Smith, 
Tidball, & Wolf-Wendel, 1998). In particular, research has concluded 
that women’s colleges grant undergraduate degrees to a disproportionate 
numbers of women who subsequently earn doctorates (e.g., Fuller, 
1986a, 1986b, 1989a, 1989b; Tidball, 1974, 1985, 1986; Wolf-Wendel, 
1998). Previous studies have also concluded that HBCUs graduate dis- 
proportionate numbers of African Americans who earn doctorates (e.g., 
Brazziel, 1983; Fuller, 1989b; Wolf-Wendel, 1998). In contrast to the 
large number of studies about women’s colleges and HBCU’s, HSI’s 
have received almost no attention by education researchers. Recently, 
however, Solarzano (1995) published an analysis of the baccalaureate 
origins of Chicana and Chicano doctorates and concluded that HSIs ap- 
pear to be the major producers of Chicana/o social science doctorates. 
Similarly, Wolf-Wendel (1998) concluded that for both Latinas and 
African American women, the gender and racial composition of an aca- 
demic institution are factors associated with doctoral productivity. 
‘Specifically, the most successful group of undergraduate institutions for 
Latinas with doctorates were Hispanic-serving former women’s col- 
leges. Though we know something about the baccalaureate origins of 
women doctorates, an analysis of the relationship between special pur- 
pose colleges, institutional resources, and baccalaureate origins of doc- 
toral productivity has not yet been undertaken in the published literature. 


Methodology 


This study examines the relationship between institutional resources 
and the baccalaureate origins of women who received doctorates. Sepa- 
rate analyses are conducted for three groups of women: African Ameri- 
cans, Latinas, and whites. The study utilizes two theoretical models— 
baccalaureate origins and education production-function——to explain the 
relationship between institutional resources and outcomes. Each of these 
models is described below. 


Baccalaureate Origins 


Baccalaureate origin studies represent both a methodological and a 
theoretical lens through which the present study looks at the relationship 
between institutional resources and institutional productivity of “suc- 
cessful” women from different racial and ethnic groups. The creation of 
the dependent variable in this study—a measure of the relative produc- 
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tivity of institutions that granted bachelor’s degrees to women who 
earned doctorates—was created using guidelines established by the bac- 
calaureate origins methodology pioneered by Knapp and Goodrich 
(1952) and refined by Tidball (1974). 

Baccalaureate origin studies share some commonalities. For example, 
they view the institution, rather than the achiever, as the unit of analysis. 
This methodology allows a comparison of institutions in terms of their 
ability to graduate students who subsequently achieve a measurable de- 
gree of postbaccalaureate success. Underlying this methodology is the 
belief that the undergraduate environment exerts an influence on stu- 
dents (Tidball et al., 1998). Critics of the methodology are likely to con- 
tend that the greatest flaw of such studies is their inability to control for 
the incoming characteristics of students. Completely correcting this 
“problem” is beyond the scope of the given methodology. However by 
use of a proxy—institutional selectivity—the present study partially ad- 
dresses this critique. 

A second hallmark of baccalaureate origin studies is that they are gen- 
erally based on some predetermined measure of postbaccalaureate suc- 
cess. The present study defines success as the achievement of a doctoral 
degree. Attainment of a doctoral degree is a commonly and widely rec- 
ognized accomplishment of the “successful” individual in United States 
culture. That is, although there may be other indicators of success, at- 
taining a doctoral degree is certainly a valid measure. Further, use of this 
measure of success allows one to look at the entire population of eligible 
institutions. This strengthens the power of the results. 

A third trait common to baccalaureate origin studies is that they typi- 
cally examine the population of institutions that granted undergraduate 
degrees to students who subsequently achieved some measurable degree 
of success. The present study, for example, is not based on a random 
sample of institutions or graduates. Instead, its data represent the entire 
population of women who received doctorates between 1975 and 1991. 
The implications of gathering data on a population are powerful in that 
any differences found are descriptive rather than inferential. The goal of 
this study is not to generalize findings to a larger population but to de- 
scribe what has actually occurred. 

Lastly, a common hallmark of baccalaureate origin studies is that they 
involve the creation of productivity ratios to control for institutional 
size. The denominator used in productivity ratios varies from measures 
of enrollment to measures of the number of students graduating. Re- 
gardless of the measure, these baccalaureate origin studies share the be- 
lief that comparisons across institutional types are possible only when 
institutional size is taken into account. In fact, failure to control for size 
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gives larger institutions an unfair advantage: no matter how successful a 
small liberal arts college is, it is likely not to have graduated as many 
women as a large institution. 

In the present study, mean undergraduate enrollment is used as a 
proxy for institutional size. The decision to use this denominator was 
made after carefully evaluating the following potential criticisms. One 
possible shortfall of using mean enrollment as the denominator is that 
not everyone in the denominator could end up in the numerator. This, ac- 
cording to some critics, could unfairly favor women’s colleges. To ad- 
dress this issue, one could use number of the mean number of women 
enrolled during the time period as the denominator for the productivity 
ratio. To determine if such a change would substantively alter our re- 
sults, we assessed the relationship of productivity ratios using women as 
the denominator with productivity ratios using undergraduate enroll- 
ment. If the relationship (R-squared) is strong (> = 0.64) and positive, 
then we should consider either form of the productivity ratio to be a rea- 
sonable proxy for its alternate. This was the case, supporting our initial 
decision to use undergraduate enrollment as the denominator.” Another 
potential criticism has to do with the failure of our denominator to take 
into account the number of women of color at each institution. Using ei- 
ther African American women or Latinas in the denominator, however, 
has some serious problems. Specifically, it is a better proxy for institu- 
tional selectivity than for institutional size. See Wolf-Wendel (1998) and 
Tidball et al. (1999) for more discussion regarding the use of different 
denominators. Given the findings of previous studies, the use of mean 
undergraduate enrollment is the most appropriate measure of institu- 
tional size and is therefore the one used in the present study. 


Education Production Function 


Because the basic framework for our study is to assess the relationship 
between resources and a measure of productivity, one of the theoretical 
frameworks underlying our preliminary analyses is the education produc- 
tion function (Cohn & Geske, 1990). Simply stated, the education pro- 
duction function assumes that the outcome measure of productivity of ed- 
ucational institutions, Y, is a function of institutional characteristics, X, 
given the characteristics of the student population, S, for that institution. 


Y =F [Xs] 


The Outcome Measure 


The outcome measure in this study is a doctoral productivity ratio. 
The numerator for the ratio is the number of self-identified African 
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American, Latina, or white women per institution who earned bachelor’s 
degrees since 1965 and earned doctorates after 1975. All data were ob- 
tained from the Doctoral Records File (DRF), which contains informa- 
tion on the baccalaureate origins of every individual who received a doc- 
torate since 1920. The National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences is responsible for gathering these data annually 
from all doctoral-granting institutions in the United States. The current 
analysis included only United States citizens who earned bachelor’s de- 
grees from postsecondary institutions located in the United States. The 
1975 cutoff was necessary because the DRF did not consistently collect 
data on ethnicity prior to that year. Time to degree was also a factor that 
was considered in determining the starting and ending years used in this 
study (Thurgood & Clarke, 1995). 

To protect the anonymity of individual women, the DRF released the 
names of only those baccalaureate-granting institutions that conferred 
the bachelor’s degree to five or more women who subsequently earned 
doctoral degrees. A large number of institutions granted undergraduate 
degrees to five or more white women who subsequently earned doctor- 
ates during the study period. As a result, we further limited our analysis 
to those institutions that graduated twenty or more white women who 
earned doctorates between 1975 and 1991. The percentages not ac- 
counted for in Table 1 are cases where women earned their bachelor’s 
degrees from institutions outside the United States or from institutions 
that graduated fewer than the previously specified number of women 
achievers (5 for African American women and Latinas and 20 for white 
women). 


TABLE 1 


Institutions that Granted Undergraduate Degrees to Women Since 1965, who Earned Doctorates 
Between 1975-1991 (byRace/Ethnicity). 


Number of 
Degrees Awarded 

Number of Institutions (% of total) 
African American women 242 4,399 (84%) 
Latinas? 128 1,666 (74%) 
White women 752 95,658 (94%) 


According to sources at the Doctorate Records File (1993), the number of Latinas who eamed doctorates be- 
tween 1975 and 1991 is higher than the 1,666 used in this study. Between 1975 and 1976, the “Hispanic” category 
on the Doctorate Records File Questionnaire included only Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans. To put the un- 
derrepresentation into perspective, the Doctorate Records File (1993) claims that “other” Latinas currently con- 
stitute 44% of all doctorates granted to Latinas in the United States. Because the Doctorate Records File Ques- 
tionnaire asks respondents to self-identify their race/ethnicity, the authors presumed that in 1975 and 1976 Latinas 
who were neither Puerto Rican nor Mexican American identified themselves as “other.” It is possible that some of 
these individuals identified themselves as “Caucasian.” In 1977 the Doctorate Records File adequately broadened 
the definition of Latinas in their survey. 
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The productivity ratio denominator is the mean undergraduate enroll- 
ment for each institution in the study between 1965 and 1987. Data for 
the denominator come from a survey conducted every other year by the 
Federal Office for Civil Rights. The data represent the number of full- 
time equivalent undergraduates (including both full and part-time stu- 
dents). This denominator controls for institutional size. For comparison 
purposes, it is important to look at proportions rather than absolute num- 
bers because using the latter gives larger institutions an unfair advantage 
over smaller institutions (Wolf-Wendel, 1998). 


The Model 


Our specific objective in applying production-function methodology 
is to determine the extent to which institutional resources, including in- 
structional expenditures per pupil and endowment resources per pupil, 
are related to doctoral productivity. Thus, the basic structure of our pro- 
duction function is as follows: 


PR = F[R, C |S]. 


PR is the doctoral productivity ratio; R is the set of institutional re- 
sources, including instructional resources per enrolled pupil and endow- 
ment resources per enrolled pupil; C is a set of institutional characteris- 
tics, including Institutional Control (public or private), Size (mean 
enrollment), Institutional Gender (Women’s, Women’s Change, Men’s 
Change, Coeducational), Institutional Race (Historically Black, His- 
panic-Serving, Predominantly-White) and Carnegie Classification (Re- 
search, Doctorate Granting, Comprehensive, Liberal Arts L Liberal Arts 
II, Special); and S characterizes the prior performance characteristics of 
the student population by measuring the admissions selectivity of the in- 
stitution in question. Refer to Appendix A for a more thorough descrip- 
tion of the independent variables. 

We abide by the assumption that our education production function 
conforms to the general expectation of a pattern of diminishing returns: 
that is, beyond a given point of increasing resource inputs, we expect 
that productivity will no longer be as strongly affected. Accepting this 
assumption, we apply a log-log form to our regression analysis (Betts, 
1996). That is, we take the natural logarithm of both the independent and 
dependent variables in the equation, except those variables that are di- 
chotomous or ordinal classifications. Specified in the regression equa- 
tion, our general model takes the following form: 


InPROD = By + B,InINSPP + BInENDPP + BaInENROL + B,SELECT + 
Bs;CONTROL [PUB, PRV] + B[|GENDER [CE, WC, WCH, MCH] + B;CAR 
[RI, DG, CMP, LA1, LA2, SPC] + BgRACE* + e. 
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PROD is the productivity ratio, INSPP is instructional expenditures per 
pupil, ENDPP is endowment per pupil, ENROL is the average enroll- 
ment for the period, SELECT is the selectivity index, CONTROL is a bi- 
nary classification of public or private control, GENDER refers to insti- 
tutional gender and contains a set of binary classifications previously 
discussed, CAR refers to Carnegie classification also containing a set of 
binary classifications, RACE is a binary variable that differs from model 
to model, and e is the error term. 

Although we have specified one general equation, we perform three 
separate analyses using this basic structure. In our first model, our out- 
come measure is the production of African American women doctorates. 
In this model, the RACE variable refers to either HBCU (1) or non- 
HBCU (0). In our second model, the outcome measure is the production 
of Latina doctorates. In this model, the RACE variable refers to either 
HSI (1), or non-HSI (0). In our third model, our outcome measure is the 
production of white women doctorates. The RACE variable is omitted 
from this model. All models are estimated by Ordinary Least Squares 
(OLS). In addition, to assess the models relative predictive power by dis- 
ciplinary field, comparable regression analyses were conducted for each 
racial/ethnic group using four broad academic fields (i.e., sciences, social 
sciences, humanities, and education). In other words, we computed com- 
parable regressions using the same independent variables, but altered the 
dependent variable to represent broad academic field of earned doctorate. 
These analyses by field were conducted for the three racial/ethnic groups. 

Given the nature of the data, we expect some difficulties with 
collinearity in our models. For example, where institutional size and 
Carnegie classification are included in the same model, one might ex- 
pect Carnegie classification to be a fairly good predictor of institutional 
size in that Research universities are typically larger than Liberal Arts 
colleges. Our primary concern, however, is that our variables of interest, 
endowment per pupil and instructional expenditures per pupil are not ad- 
versely affected by collinearity problems: that is; the other independent 
variables collectively do not substantially predict either of the two re- 
source variables, nor do they substantially predict each other. We report 
Variance Inflation Factors (VIFs) if they exceed a threshold of 5. The 
VIF is simply 1/tolerance, where the tolerance in OLS regression is a 
measure of the extent to which all other independent variables explain a 
given independent variable. VIFs exceeding 5 (tolerance < 0.2) typically 
denote significant multicollinearity for the variable in question. 


Efficiency : 
Our interests in this study extend beyond knowing whether resources, in 
general, display significant relationships with doctoral productivity in the 
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context of a production-function. We also recognize the shortcomings of 
production-function methodology in providing rich explanations of an ed- 
ucational system (Baker, 1999). As previously discussed, given that we are 
working with population data, our objective is not to produce a generaliz- 
able model, but to characterize the system as a whole. Thus, we compare 
the relative effectiveness and efficiency of each of the various subsets of 
- institutions in producing African American, Latina, and white women doc- 
torates. Our approach, using conventional methods (t-test), is to compare 
the mean instructional resource levels and mean doctoral productivity lev- 
els for each type of institution. We also compare the productivity ratios be- 
tween institutional types. Our primary objective is to provide a descriptive 
comparison of the various institutional types. With regard to effectiveness 
and efficiency, we consider effective institutions to be those that provide 
statistically significant greater levels of productivity and efficient institu- 
tions those that do so with statistically significant lower levels of available 
resources. Where both measures (resources and productivity) are higher, 
we use the following equation to determine efficiency: E = resources/pro- 
ductivity. The lower the number, the more efficient the institutional type. 

The specific analyses we conducted are described below. First, we 
compare the mean spending of HBCUs and predominantly white col- 
leges that have produced African American women who have gone on to 
receive doctorates. Next, we compare HSIs that graduated Latinas with 
doctorates to predominantly white institutions. For the white women we 
conduct two separate analyses to account for the wide resource and se- 
lectivity discrepancy among predominantly white institutions. First, we 
compare Liberal Arts I women’s colleges with Liberal Arts I coeduca- 
tional colleges. Next, we compare Liberal Arts II and Comprehensive 
women’s colleges to their coeducational counterparts. 

Finally, we perform a series of follow-up descriptive analyses where 
we specifically: assess the relationship of instructional expenditures per 
pupil to doctoral productivity within each of the various clusters of insti- 
tutions in our study. Our approach is to consiruct bivariate XY scatter- 
plots rather than continuing to apply conventional regression methods 
because our intent is to characterize the resource-productivity relation- 
ships that exist for the various types of institutions. 


Study Findings 


Productivity 


In general, the findings from our study indicate that institutional se- 
lectivity and resources play an important role in predicting the doctoral 
productivity ratio of white women, even aftez controlling for other im- 
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portant institutional differences. For African American and Latina 
women, however, the relative selectivity of undergraduate institutions 
does not play the same predictive role. Moreover, only one of our two 
resource-related variables (i.e., instructional expenditures) functioned as 
a significant predictor of the productivity for institutions granting under- 
graduate degrees to African American and Latina women who later re- 
ceived their doctorates. These findings complement the study’s other 
findings (discussed later) that HBCUs and HSIs are relatively more effi- 
cient in graduating African American and Latina women who later re- 
ceive doctorates (i.e., they spend relatively less per student while being 
relatively more productive). Together, these findings suggest that selec- 
tivity and institutional resources play different roles depending on insti- 
tutional type and the student group in question. 

More specifically, Table 2 shows the effects of the independent vari- 
ables used in our productivity model. For each of the three racial/ethnic 
groups, women’s colleges, former women’s colleges, and smaller col- 
leges were more likely than dissimilar institutions to produce women 
who went on to receive their doctorates. For African American women 
the following variables are significant positive predictors of doctoral 
productivity: HBCUs, instructional expenditures per student, private 
colleges, and comprehensive institutions. For Latinas the positive signif- 
icant predictors of doctoral productivity were: HSIs and comprehensive 
institutions. In predicting the doctoral productivity of white women, se- 
lectivity, instructional spending per student, and endowment per student 
were positive predictors. Negative predictors for white women included 
former men’s colleges, Doctorate-Granting institutions, comprehensive 
institutions, Liberal Arts II colleges, and specialized institutions. The 
data on Table 2 indicate that for white women, selectivity and both mea- 
sures of institutional resources are significant positive predictors of doc- 
toral productivity. These traditional quality measures do not have the 
same predictive effect for African American women and Latinas. 

Table 3 shows the results of comparable regression analyses per- 
formed for each doctoral academic field by race/ethnicity. Noteworthy 
differences by field include the fact that selectivity functioned as a sig- 
nificant negative predictor for white women and African American 
women who earned doctorates in education. It is helpful to compare 
these results to those found in Table 2 in which selectivity is a positive 
predictor for white women and a nonsignificant variable for African 
American women. Table 3 also clarifies the predictive role of two inde- 
pendent variables found to be significant predictors of doctoral produc- 
tivity. Specifically, for African American women, earning a doctoral de- 
gree in education drives the predictive power of the comprehensive 
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institution variable noted in Table 2. A similar effect occurs for African 
American women who earned their doctorates in the social sciences, in 
that earning a bachelor’s degree from a Liberal Arts I college is a signif- 
icant predictor in Table 2 only because of the relative power of this vari- 
able in the field of social sciences. Despite these differences, the larger 
relationship between institutional resources and doctoral productivity 
does not vary from the aggregate analysis shown in Table 2. 


Efficiency 
The data in Tables 2 and 3 reflect the varying levels of productivity as- 
sociated with each institutional type and student group. However, these 
data do not indicate the differing levels of efficiency exhibited by insti- 
tutional types according to student group. This information is evident in 
Tables 4, 5, and 6. These tables illustrate the relative productivity of dis- 
tinct institutional types for each student group. Viewed together, they in- 














TABLE 2 
Results of OLS Regressions on Doctoral Productivity 
African American Women Latinas White Women 
(n= 242) _ (m= 128) (n = 752) 
Variable Estimate Estimate Sig Estimate Sig. Estimate Sig: 
Intercept ~0.34 2.89 * 1.79: *** 
Control (public = 0, private = 1) 0.41 *** -0.08 0.15 
Selectivity 0.00 0.06 0.17 *** 
Institutional Gender’ 
Women’s College 0.92 *** ' 0.71 ** 0.90 *** 
Former Women’s College 0.62 ** 0.53 * 0.52 *** 
Former Men’s College 0.02 -0.26 -0.53  *** 
Log of Enrollment -0.29% *** -0.54 *** -0.26 *** 
Carnegie Classification? 
Doctorate Granting -0.06 0.02 -0.51 *** 
Comprehensive 0.26 * 0.33 ** -0.59 *** 
Liberal Arts 1 0.42 0.12 0.00 
Liberal Arts 2 0.26 0.23 -0.52 *** 
Special NA NA -0.80 *** 
Institutional Race® 1.78 *** 0.96 *** NA 
Log of Instructional Spending per Student 0.36 *** 0.19° 0.40 *** 
Log of Endowment per Student ; 0.01 0.03 0.02 * 
R?=0.81 R? = 0.69 R? = 0.73 
Adj. R? = 0.80 Adj. R?=0.66 Adj. R? = 0.72 





*Coed Institution = 0. 

>Research Universities (1 & 2) = 0. 

©Predominantly White = 0 for African American (1 = HBCU) and Latinas (1 = HSI). 

SVIF ariane Inflation Factor) exceeds threshold of 5 (VIF = 5.53). 

eCoefficient not significant when endowment included in model, but positive (0.26) and significant (p < 0.05) when 
endowment dropped. 

*p<0.10. **p<0.05. ***p<0.01. 
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dicate that special focus colleges are relatively more effective, efficient 
institutions with regard to the production of women graduates who later 
complete the doctorate. That is, women’s colleges are more efficient for 
white women, whereas HBCUs and HSIs are more efficient institutions 
when considering the baccalaureate origins of African American and 
Latina women who later complete their doctorate. 

The data in Table 4 illustrate the relative productivity of HBCUs as 
compared to non-HBCUs. The table shows that HBCUs spend less per 
student on instruction than do non-HBCUs. That is, for African Ameri- 
can women HBCUs are both more productive and more efficient than 
their non-HBCU counterparts in terms of their doctoral productivity. For 
example, on average HBCUs spend less ($1,442) for each of their stu- 
dents than do non-HBCUs ($2,669) while generating a greater ratio of 
African American women who later receive their doctorates. Looking at 
the Resource Effect row in Table 4 demonstrates that, for African Amer- 
ican women, expenditures are a negative predictor of doctoral productiv- 
ity when all institutions are lumped together. This effect results from the 
-striking difference in mean resource and productivity levels between 
HBCUs and non-HBCUs, which exhibit positive slopes when examined 
separately (See scatterplots in Appendix B). 

Table 5 includes data describing only Latinas. The table illustrates the 
relative efficiency and productivity of HSIs as compared to non-HSIs. 
Once again, the table shows that these special focus institutions do more 
with less: they are more productive while spending comparatively less 
on instructional expenditures. The difference between the expenditures 
of the HSIs and non-HSIs is perhaps the most striking difference illus- 
trated by Tables 4—6. HSIs are able to generate relatively high produc- 
tivity ratios while spending, on average, nearly $1400 less per student. 





TABLE 4 


Summary of Doctoral Productivity Ratios for African American Women and Mean Institutional In- 
structional Expenditures 











Predominantly 
All Institutions HBCU White 
(N = 250) (n=67) (n= 183) Difference 
Mean Productivity (In) 0.90 2.47 0.32 2.15* 
Mean Expenditures (exp)? $2,258 $1,442 $2,669 $1,227* 
Resource Effect - + + 


"Actual values of mean expenditures presented (log values used in models). 

>Resource effect represents the linear relationship between instructional expenditures and productivity ratios by 
institutional classification. 

*p < 0.001 (by t-test of means). 
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This finding not only illustrates the efficiency of these institutions, but 
most likely is illustrative of the resource-deprived nature of these insti- 
tutions. The resource effect row in Table 5 demonstrates that for Latinas 
there is no significant relationship between resources and productivity 
for all institutions or for Hispanic-serving institutions. The lack of sta- 
tistical significance is likely a function of the small number of institu- 
tions in the population. There is, however, a positive resource effect for 
non-Hispanic institutions. These data are displayed graphically on the 
scatterplots and demonstrate similar patterns, though less striking, to the 
data for African American women (see Appendix B). 

Table 6 includes data comparing the productivity and efficiency of se- 
lective and less selective women’s colleges to similar coeducational in- 
stitutions. The data in Table 6 include only white women. The first col- 
umn on Table 6 demonstrates the results for all institutions that granted 
undergraduate degrees to white women. The next three columns com- 
pare LA1 women’s colleges and LA1 coeducational institutions. It is ev- 
ident from this comparison that LA1 women’s colleges are significantly 
more productive but spend similar amounts on instruction when com- 
pared with their coeducational counterparts. This indicates that within 
LA1 colleges, women’s colleges are more efficient than coeducational 
institutions. The table also indicates that LA1 coeducational institutions 
exhibit a significant positive resource effect, indicating that increased 
instructional expenditures yield a correspondingly greater productivity 
ratio. Comparing the resource effects for these institutional types is mis- 
leading: the lack of a significant resource effect for LA1 women’s col- 
leges is likely due to the small number of these institutions. 

The second comparison presented in Table 6 uses data from LA2- 
Comprehensive women’s colleges and LA2-Comprehensive coeduca- 





TABLE 5 


Summary of Doctoral Productivity Ratios for Latinas and Mean Institutional Instructional Expendi- 
tures 








Predominantly 
All Institutions Hispanic White 
(N = 131) Serving (n = 16) (n= 115) Difference 
a 
Mean Productivity (In) 0.23 1.32 0.07 1.25* 
Mean Expenditures (exp)? $2,698 $1,526 $2,921 $1,395* 
Resource Effect? 0 0 + 


*Actual values of mean expenditures presented (log values used in models). 

>Resource effect represents the linear relationship between instructional expenditures and productivity ratios by 
institutional classification. 

*p < 0.001 (by t-test of means). 
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TABLE 6 


Summary of Doctoral Productivity Ratios forWhite Women and Mean Institutional Instructional 
Expenditures 


p 
Liberal Arts 1 Liberal Arts 2 & Comprehensive 


All Women’s Coed Women’s Coed 
Institutions' (n=58) (n=483) Difference (n=38) (n=366) Difference 


a 


Mean 
Productivity (In) 3.02 4.29 2.87 1.42** 4.01 2.58 1.43** 


Mean 
Expenditures 
(exp)? $1,645 $1,450 $1,247 $203 $1,481 $1,160 $321* 


Resource 
Effect: + 0 + 0 + 


Efficiency 
Ratio* 1.84 2.96 1.12** 


ee 
+All institutions = LA1, LA2 & Comp. 

Actual values of mean expenditures presented (log values used in models) 

“Resource effect represents the linear relationship between instructional expenditures and productivity ratios by 
institutional classification. 

«Efficiency = Instructional Expenditures per Student/Doctoral Productivity, intuitively creating a ratio of average 
dollars spent per product. Thus, a lower ratio indicates greater efficiency. 

*p<0.001  **p < 0.001 (by t-test of means). 


tional institutions. In this case, the significant differences that exist be- 
tween both the productivity and instructional expenditures of these insti- 
tutional types make it more difficult to determine which institutional 
type is more efficient in the use of its instructional expenditures. To rem- 
edy that problem, we have included data in the last row of Table 6 that 
use an efficiency ratio (productivity/expenditures) to determine which 
institutional type is using its instructional expenditures most efficiently 
with regard to our productivity ratio. Where the ratio is smaller, it can be 
determined that an institutional type is generating a greater productivity 
ratio with less instructional expenditure. i 

The data presented in the last row of Table 6 show clearly that LA2- 
Comprehensive Women’s Colleges are more efficient than their coedu- 
cational counterparts, with regard to our doctoral productivity ratio. 
That is, dollars spent on instruction at LA2-Comprehensive Women’s 
Colleges go further than dollars spent on instruction at LA2-Compre- 
hensive coeducational institutions. This finding and the findings on the 
rest of Table 6 indicate that, when considering the baccalaureate origins 
of women doctorates, institutional focus matters for both selective and 
less selective institutions. That is, both LA1 and LA2-Comprehensive 
women’s colleges are more efficient than their coeducational counter- 
parts, with regards to instructional expenditures and our doctoral pro- 
ductivity ratio. Table 6 also demonstrates a positive resource effect for 
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both coeducational LAI and LAII/Comp institutions and no comparable 
resource effect for women’s colleges. 

In sum, our findings provide substantial support for the notion that the 
baccalaureate origins of women doctorates cannot be linked directly to 
the resources of their undergraduate institution. Rather, the focus of the 
undergraduate institution and its student population play an important, 
intervening role and influence both the productivity and efficiency of in- 
stitutions with regard to this singular measure of success. 


Discussion 


Our research examines the relationship between instructional expen- 
ditures and doctoral productivity and assesses the relative efficiency of 
several institutional types, adding a new dimension to previous bac- 
calaureate origin research. We document that even after controlling for 
instructional expenditure per student—an important measure of an insti- 
tution’s resources—HBCUs, HSIs, and women’s colleges are more effi- 
cient and productive than comparable predominantly white, coeduca- 
tional institutions. Our findings contrast with current institutional 
ranking schemes that use an institution’s resources as a proxy for qual- 
ity. The study also calls into question commonly held assumptions about 

-what kinds of institutions are “high quality” and what indicators we 
should use to measure quality. In fact, merely having a large endowment 
or spending more money on instruction does not guarantee productivity, 
much less efficiency, making it problematic that those inside and outside 
higher education have historically equated resources with positive out- 
comes and quality programs. 

This is not to say that resources never matter, but rather that resources 
matter depending upon the institution’s focus and whom it serves. 
Within institutional types, spending more resources on instruction is 
generally related to higher productivity. However, across institutional 
types, levels of available resources vary widely and are not systemati- 
cally related to productivity. What is striking is that many institutions 
with very few resources have relatively high productivity. What these ef- 
ficient institutions share is a focused mission dedicated to serving a spe- 
cific population of students. As such, this study supports the findings of 
researchers who have argued for the importance of a focused mission 
(Astin, 1985; Chickering & Reisser, 1992, Kuh, Schuh, Whitt, & Asso- 
ciates, 1991). 

These findings have both policy as well as methodological implica- 
tions. From a policy perspective the study provides one more piece of 
evidence that ratings systems based on resources are—to put it nicely— 
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problematic. Further, the study’s findings imply that institutional diver- 
sity within a system of colleges and universities is an asset that should 
be protected and maintained by public policies. Accordingly, states with 
a large population of underrepresented students should consider how 
their higher education policies impact the institutional diversity of post- 
secondary institutions (both public and private) within their state. Poli- 
cies such as tuition grants that allow all residents to consider enrolling at 
smaller, special purpose colleges are one means by which states might 
proactively seek to provide and maintain the diversity of their colleges 
and universities. Governance and coordinating structures that encourage 
the maintenance of a system of public colleges and universities with dis- 
parate missions and program offerings is another means by which states 
might use their finite higher education resources most efficiently. 

From a methodological perspective, these data demonstrate the neces- 
sity of treating institutions differently by type rather than assuming that 
all institutions operate under comparable resource models. In other 
words, assuming an overarching principle of the effect of resources on 
outcomes is also problematic. Further, this study necessitates dissagre- 
gating beyond Carnegie classification to take into account special focus 
institutions when developing models of the relationship between institu- 
tional resources and outcomes. 

Further explorations into the relationship between institutional re- 
sources and outcome measures are warranted. Specifically, future stud- 
ies should examine the baccalaureate origins of those earning other ad- 
vanced degrees (i.e., MDs, JDs, MBAs, etc.) to determine the resource 
effect of other outcome measures. In addition, further study examining 
the baccalaureate origins of both men and women would be useful to de- 
termine if there are differential effects of institutional resources based 
on gender. 


APPENDIX A 


e Institutional Gender includes three separate variables: Women’s Colleges, deter- 
mined from lists provided by the Women’s College Coalition (0 = other and 1 = 
women’s college); Women’s Change Colleges, institutions that are currently coedu- 
cational that were women’s colleges prior to 1965 (0 = other and 1 = women’s 
change colleges); and Men’s Change Colleges, institutions that are currently coed- 
ucational that were men’s colleges before 1965 (0 = other and 1 = men’s change 
colleges). Coeducational Colleges are used as the comparison group for each of the 
other institutional gender variables. 

* Institutional Race consists of two separate variables: Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities (HBCU) were determined from a list of HBCUs in Biack Issues of 
Higher Education (1992) (0 = other and 1 = HBCU); Hispanic-Serving Institutions 
(HSI) were determined from a membership list of the Hispanic Association of Col- 
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leges and Universities (HACU) (1992). Members of HACU must have an under- 
graduate Latino enrollment of at least 25% (0 = other and 1 = HSI). Predominantly 
white colleges are used as the comparison group for each of the other institutional 
race variables. 

Institutional Control in which 0 = Public and 1 = Private. 

Institutional Selectivity is based on data from Barron’s Profiles of American Col- 
leges (1996). Barron’s uses a 6- point selectivity index that ranges from “most com- 
petitive (6)” to “noncompetitive (1).” This index is based on freshman admissions 
criteria including median entrance examination scores, minimum class rank, and 
high-school grade point averages and institutional acceptance rates. 

Carnegie Classification consists of 6 separate variables based on the Carnegie 
Classification of Higher Education Institutions (1987). Research Universities (RU) 
are used as the comparison group for each variable. The variables include: Doctor- 
ate-Granting Institutions (DG) (0 = other and 1 = DG); Comprehensive Colleges 
and Universities (Comp) (0 = other and 1 = Comp); Liberal Arts I Institutions (LAT) 
(0 = other and 1 = LAI) and; Liberal Arts II Institutions (LAII) (0 = other and 1 = 
LAII); Specialized Institutions (SPC) (0 = other and 1 = Spc). 

Mean Enrollment is the computation of the mean undergraduate enrollment at each 
baccalaureate-granting institution between 1965 and 1987. Data come from a sur- 
vey conducted by the Federal Office for Civil Rights. We used the log of the mean 
enrollment to deal with heteroskedasticity and to standardize the scale of the vari- 
ables. 

Instructional Expenditure per Pupil was determined from the IPEDS finance en- 
tollment data set for 1976—77. For purposes of our analysis, we used the log to deal 
with heteroskedasticity, to standardize the scale of the variables, and to address the 
potential nonlinear relationship between the variables. 

Endowment per Pupil is a measure of the end of year market value of an institu- 
tion’s endowment as reported in the IPEDS finance enrollment data set for 
1976-77. Again, the log of this variable is used in our analysis, 
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Notes 


1The time frame under study, particularly the ending date of 1991, reflects the unfor- 
tunate but necessary lag between collecting data, analyzing data, and getting published. 
Further research using data from the later 1990s should be conducted to ascertain the 
consistency of the findings over time. 

?R-squared values comparing enrollment of women as the denominator with under- 
graduate enrollment as the denominator were as follows: White Women = 0.79; Black 
Women = 0.90; Latinas = 0.82. Given the high R-square values, one can safely use un- 
dergraduate enrollment as a proxy for institutional size. 
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External Labor Markets and the 
Distribution of Black Scientists and 
Engineers in Academia 


With each step in an academic career, from high- 
school graduation to promotion to full professor, there are progressive 
decreases in the representation of African Americans (National Science 
Foundation [NSF], 1988a, 1999). In the mid-1990s African Americans 
comprised 12% of the total population, 11% of the labor force, and 10% 
of those enrolled full-time in undergraduate programs, but they held less 
than 5% of the full-time faculty positions in four-year colleges and uni- 
versities (U.S. Department of Education, 1997). Although black students 
are ‘earning an ever expanding share of baccalaureate degrees granted in 
the United States, most fields show only minuscule improvements in 
their sparse representation among graduate degree recipients (Bowen & 
Rudenstine, 1992). In the sciences and engineering, black scholars com- 
prised only 2.4% of the faculty in four-year institutions in 1995, just 
under 2% of those with tenure, and only 1.3% of the full professors 
(NSF, 1999). Because of the crucial role that black faculty play in the re- 
cruitment and retention of black students, their severe underrepresenta- 
tion among faculty has widespread implications at most postsecondary 
institutions (Blackwell, 1987, 1988). ` 
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Factors at all stages of the educational pipeline have been blamed for 
the small and, in some fields, shrinking black doctoral labor supply and 
the relative scarcity of black faculty. Possible barriers include the public 
schools’ failure to address the needs of minority children, inhospitable 
college campuses, a post-Baake retreat from recruiting black students 
for graduate programs, some states’ recent abandonment of affirmative 
action in college and graduate admissions, and reductions in financial 
aid as the costs of graduate education escalate (Blackwell, 1988; Brazz- 
iel, 1988; Comer & Haynes, 1991). These barriers at early stages in the 
educational pipeline have also been linked to the subsequent underrepre- 
sentation of black faculty (Epps, 1989; Menges & Exum, 1983; Moore, 
1988). But the very scarcity of black faculty has complicated efforts to 
collect representative data that would clarify how the academic labor 
market operates for black scholars. Until recently, many empirical stud- 
ies of the impact of race on faculty careers have been limited to anecdo- 
tal evidence (e.g., Sutherland, 1990), or single disciplines (e.g., Kulis, 
1992). As nationally representative studies have begun to appear, they 
increasingly disaggregate the data to contrast the status of black faculty 
across scholarly fields and institutional types (Astin, Antonio, Cress, & 
Astin, 1997; Russell & Fairweather, 1991; U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 1997). Detailed institutional and disciplinary breakdowns appear to 
be crucial in understanding black college faculty, because they are em- 
ployed disproportionately in historically black institutions and two-year 
colleges and are concentrated in a few scholarly fields. 

This article examines how black faculty careers are shaped by an in- 
terplay of disciplinary and labor supply forces at work within academic 
science and engineering. Specifically, we investigate whether, and how, 
the external labor market in academia affects the locations where black 
college faculty find employment in the sciences and engineering. After 
reviewing conceptual frameworks that describe stratification processes 
in academic labor markets, we consider evidence of important factors 
that influence where black academics secure work. By identifying fac- 
tors that facilitate or impede the hiring and retention of black faculty, we 
hope to enhance our understanding of the status of racial equity in acad- 
emia and inform debates about how to increase racial diversity in higher 
education. 


Theoretical Perspectives on Academic Labor Markets 


Academic labor markets have been conceptualized as governed by 
three broad sets of factors (Breneman & Youn, 1988; Fairweather, 1995; 
Hansen, 1986; Winston, 1994). The first set views academia as increas- 
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ingly dominated by a national labor market for faculty, with institutions 
of all types and missions vying to attract scholars trained at prestigious 
research universities. Continuing scarcities of academic job opportuni- 
ties may add momentum to the emerging national labor market by en- 
couraging job applicants to be geographically mobile while searching 
for the most prestigious positions available nationwide. The second ap- 
proach emphasizes how deeply internalized values and norms, often re- 
flecting informal prestige and status hierarchies in academia, become in- 
Stitutionalized through graduate training and disciplinary cultures. 
These values ultimately shape the scholarly characteristics and behav- 
iors that are desired and emulated by faculty, departments, and institu- 
tions. Differences in institutional mission become subordinated to the 
pull of these institutional forces (Blau, 1973; Fulton & Trow, 1974; 
Jencks & Reisman, 1968. Our approach is more in line with a third view, 
that institutions compete for faculty labor but within segmented markets. 
This more structural view of academic labor markets sees institutions 
operating within local, regional, and national markets simultaneously, 
each occupying positions of relative advantage or disadvantage to fac- 
tors governing the supply, demand and competition for academic labor 
(Breneman & Youn, 1988). Previous research on external labor markets 
in academia has uncovered numerous macro-level influences on faculty 
careers, among them the number of postsecondary institutions in an 
area, which influences the density of opportunities for faculty hiring 
(Marwell, Rosenfeld, & Spilerman, 1979); the degree of competition 
among colleges and universities to hire potential faculty (Szafran, 
1984); the proximity of hiring institutions to leading doctorate-produc- 
ing graduate schools (McGinnis & Long, 1988); and regional differ- 
ences in starting salaries (Turner, Myers, & Cresswell, 1999). l 
External labor market factors that may affect black faculty recruit- 
ment specifically include scarcities of black doctoral recipients, growth 
or contraction in demand for doctoral recipients within their fields of 
training, competition among institutions for their services, and the avail- 
ability of more lucrative non-academic employment for those with ad- 
vanced degrees in their field. Geography may play a critical role because 
of the regional and urban concentration of the black populace and of his- 
torically black colleges. Although the labor market for faculty is often 
assumed to be national in scope, a black scholar’s decision to apply for 
and accept faculty positions may be influenced by desires to remain 
close to (or to return to) a community of origin and by lifestyle consid- 
erations that favor the presence of a sizable black community in the 
vicinity of the institution. The segmented labor market approach pre- 
dicts that an institution will have more or less success in attracting and 
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retaining black faculty in particular scholarly specialties depending on 
the availability of black scholars within the field and the institution’s po- 
sition within the external market for black faculty labor. 

This study extends the investigation of external labor markets to 
largely unexplored areas. Building on previous work that identified the 
size of the local black population and the regional location of an institu- 
tion as strong predictors of the presence of black sociologists in acade- 
mia (Kulis, 1992; Kulis & Shaw, 1996), we determine whether or not 
these arguments generalize to other disciplines and further delineate the 
ecological effects by examining the racial composition of localities as a 
factor affecting the recruitment and retention of black faculty. Unlike 
previous studies, we also closely gauge the labor supply of black doc- 
toral recipients in specific fields and investigate whether this factor ac- 
counts for variations among disciplines in the representation of black 
faculty. Further, we distinguish purely disciplinary from labor supply ef- 
fects by measuring African Americans’ representation among doctoral 
recipients in the major subfields of science disciplines. Based on -our 
findings, we conclude that the academic labor market is racially seg- 
mented by ecological factors and by field of training, but less so for 
more recently appointed faculty members. 


External Labor Markets and Black Faculty 


Doctoral Labor Supply 


The number and proportion of black doctoral recipients is arguably a 
powerful and immediate constraint on the hiring of black faculty, espe- 
cially in fields where the supply is small and/or shrinking. The number 
of African Americans receiving graduate degrees increased dramatically 
in the 1970s, fell throughout the mid-1980s, then recovered and grew in 
the early 1990s (American Council on Education, 1994). The number of 
black doctoral recipients dropped sharply in the 1980s, by 22% overall 
and by 44% among black men (American Council on Education, 1989; 
Jackson, 1991). Despite such fluctuations, in recent decades the fraction 
of all graduate degrees awarded to African Americans has remained rel- 
atively steady, but at a level that is only one-third of their share of the 
population. African Americans comprised 4.2% of all graduate students 
in 1972 and 4% in 1984 (Blackwell, 1987) and still earned only 3.7% of 
all the doctorates awarded to U.S. citizens in 1992 (Bowen & Rudens- 
tine, 1992). Behind the unchanging pattern of severe black underrepre- 
sentation lies a major shift in gender composition. Black women’s share 
of all black doctorates has grown steadily to about 60%, whereas men 
continue to predominate among doctoral recipients from other racial and 
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ethnic groups (American Council on Education, 1994). Moreover, dur- 
ing recent periods when the “pipeline” for black academics narrowed or 
stalled, doctorates awarded to Latinos and Asian Americans have in- 
creased appreciably (Mickelson & Oliver, 1991). 

The reasons for these shifts have not been firmly established. The ex- 
pansion in black graduate degrees in the 1970s followed the implemen- 
tation of affirmative action programs, and the subsequent contraction.co- 
incided with the dismantling or reduction in federal student financial aid 
programs in the early 1980s. Blackwell (1987) suggests that the loss of 
black males in graduate school probably reflected a fallout much earlier 
in the educational pipeline, but Bowen and Rudenstine (1992) pinpoint 
the drop-off to the transition from college to graduate school. It may also 
be tied to shifts in the types of advanced degrees sought by black stu- 
dents, with more of them gravitating to relatively lucrative business, 
health, law, and engineering professions and away from the sciences and 
education. 

Black students earning doctorates remain heavily concentrated in just 
a few fields, especially education, psychology, certain social sciences, 
and biology (NSF, 1988b, 1999; Sudarkasa, 1987). Education’s share of 
new doctorates awarded to black recipients remains quite large, even ~ 
after shrinking from 59% in 1976 to 42% in 1995 (American Council on 
Education, 1994; NSF, 1999). Between 1985 and 1995 the number of 
black doctoral recipients in the sciences and engineering began to grow 
again, by 76% overall.! But with substantial corresponding increases 
among other racial groups as well, African Americans’ proportional rep- 
resentation in the entire pool of recipients barely budged, from 2.7% in 
1985, to 2.4%. in 1990, and 2.9% in 1995 (NSF, 1999). The entry of 
black scholars into. many natural science fields still reflects acute prob- 
lems of small numbers, both in proportional and absolute terms. Even in 
the early and mid-1990s, fewer than a dozen black PhDs graduated an- 
nually in the fields of physics/astronomy, geoscience, mathematics, and 
most branches of engineering. Of the 2,092 PhDs awarded in computer 
science throughout the 1980s, African Americans earned only 14, less 
than one percent.” These figures provide sobering support for the argu- 
ment that African Americans’ underrepresentation on college faculties is 
foremost a problem of labor supply (Blackwell, 1988; Carter & Wilson, 
1991; Thomas, 1992). 

The constricted black doctoral pipeline has also fed a growing percep- 
tion, mostly supported anecdotally, that scarcities of black doctoral re- 
cipients heighten competition to attract them to college faculties (Chan- 
dler, 1988; Mommsen, 1974). Some scholars view recruitment efforts 
directed at minority scholars as creating a form of “musical chairs,” as 
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institutions attempt to hire black faculty away from each other (Mooney, 
1989). The perceived scarcity of black scholars is seen as enhancing 
their prospects for upward mobility to successively more prestigious in- 
stitutions and perhaps to more desirable work and salary conditions. But 
it is unclear whether colleges and universities actively vie for black 
scholars in general or focus on luring away a small number of highly 
visible black scholars, just as white faculty “stars” are aggressively 
courted (Magner, 1990). Whatever advantages black scholars may enjoy 
due to their small labor supply, these advantages do not apply univer- 
sally, nor do they compensate for other career disadvantages. Unem- 
ployment and underemployment rates among black scientists are higher 
than those of their white counterparts, and black scientists are more 
likely to be employed outside their fields of training. Among scientists 
and engineers with doctorates, African Americans also earn less than 
whites (NSF, 1988a, 1999). These findings suggest that supply factors 
alone cannot fully account for the underrepresentation and employment 
status of black scholars. 


Fields in Demand 


Variations among fields in black faculty representation may also re- 
flect differences in the extent to which fields are growing or contracting. 
Expanding scholarly fields present employers with more potential can- 
didates for faculty jobs and increase the range of available expertise. It is 
unclear, however, whether more choices of faculty candidates would 
typically help or harm minority scholars’ chances of securing employ- 
ment. On the one hand, black scholars in fields in higher demand might 
enjoy better odds of being considered for, and securing, faculty jobs. 
Studies of occupational crowding find less opposition to the entrance of 
minorities and women in the workplace when jobs are plentiful and de- 
mand for labor is high (Baron & Newman, 1989). An expanding “pie” 
helps neutralize political resistance to the entrance of historically ex- 
cluded groups, because minorities and women can be hired without 
compromising the numerical or proportional dominance of white men. 
In work settings that are downsized or stagnant, attempts to alter the 
composition of the workforce are more threatening to those in control. 
On the other hand, fields with an expanding number of doctoral recipi- 
ents might exceed demand for their services and increase competition 
for available jobs. A key consideration here is that doctoral production 
within a field is not perfectly responsive to fluctuations in demand for 
doctoral labor (Ehrenberg, 1991). Rapidly expanding fields may simply 
expand opportunities for white men. Growth neither guarantees that mi- 
norities will get the jobs, nor that they will get the most desirable ones. 
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Growing fields may thus provide better entree to black scholars seeking 
entry-level or nontenure-track appointments without redressing racial 
inequities in tenure and promotion. 


Employment Outside Academe 


The black academic labor supply. is also subject to attrition in the 
move from graduate school to jobs in nonacademic sectors. At the same 
time that shrinking cohorts of black doctoral recipients decreased their 
availability in faculty applicant pools, interest in more lucrative nonaca- 
demic careers among minority doctoral recipients grew (Brazziel, 1988; 
Brown, 1988). Among other enticements, nonacademic employers often 
offer highly trained workers substantially higher salaries than those 
found in academia. Doctoral recipients are increasingly likely to seek 
and find employment outside academia, from around half in the mid- 
1970s to around two-thirds by the late 1980s (NSF, 1988b, 1999). Op- 
portunities for nonacademic employment, however, are far more readily 
available in some fields of training than in others. Black doctoral recipi- 
ents are generally concentrated in fields that offer fewer nonacademic 
employment options, such as education, social sciences, and biology 
(excluding health sciences), and are most sparsely represented in those 
with the most nonacademic job opportunities—and perhaps the most lu- 
crative ones—physical sciences and engineering. In existing data that 
compare the employment sectors occupied by black versus white doc- 
toral scientists and engineers, many fields are highly aggregated, and no 
one pattern dominates (NSF, 1999). In mathematics, computer science, 
the physical sciences, and engineering, black scientists and engineers 
work more often in colleges and universities than their white counter- 
parts, but they work less often in academia than comparable whites do in . 
the biological and social sciences (NSF, 1999). Their nonacademic alter- 
natives also differ, with African Americans more concentrated in gov- 
ernment jobs and less concentrated in business and industry than white 
counterparts working outside academia. 


Race and Region 


Regional variations in the representation of black faculty can be ex- 
pected for numerous reasons, most obviously because of the heavy con- 
centration of the black population in the Southeast. This region might be 
both a major point of origination and destination for black doctoral re- 
cipients. Regional constraints also operate in the competition for acade- 
mic jobs. There is considerably less geographic mobility from graduate 
school to first academic position than. would be expected if academic 
jobs were filled from a nationwide pool of applicants that matches appli- 
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cants and departments according to the prestige of their doctoral creden- 
tials (Hargens, 1969; McGinnis & Long, 1988). Doctoral recipients take 
first positions disproportionately in proximity to the institution granting 
their degrees, and the migration that occurs is more longitudinal than 
latitudinal, perhaps reflecting moves up and down the east and west 
coasts. As black academics increasingly earn degrees from prestigious 
graduate schools, they might be drawn to positions nearby these schools, 
mostly located outside the Southeast, in the Boston to Washington corri- 
dor, Great Lakes region, and Pacific states. 

Krieg (1993) detected a contrary trend of “return pinadi to the 
South among highly educated black professioņals. The magnitude of 
this trend remains unclear, however, and it is unknown whether it applies 
to black doctorate holders specifically. Although they do not track corre- 
sponding destinations, Turner, Myers and Creswell (1999) report that, 
compared to other regions, Midwestern states have been “exporting” 
higher proportions of their black doctoral recipients to jobs elsewhere. 
But they suggest that, rather than returning to an actual or figurative 
“home,” the source of the attraction to other regions is higher starting 
salaries for faculty outside the Midwest. 


Hı istorically Black Institutions 


. The most potent historical force in higher education for African 
Americans—historically black institutions (HBIs)—is also closely as- 
sociated with regional patterns. About three-fourths of the four-year 
HBIs are located in the Southeast, and most of the remainder are in 
states bordering that region. HBIs have played a very large, although 
generally decréasing role in the postsecondary education of black Amer- 
icans (Hill, 1985). In 1950, 90% of all the baccalaureate degrees earned 
by African Americans were awarded by HBIs, but that share declined to 
29% in 1994 (American Council on Education, 1994; NSF, 1999). The 
direct role of HBIs in the graduate education of African Americans is 
even smaller, with HBIs granting less than 10% of all the doctorates 
awarded to African Americans between 1987 and 1991 (Ehrenberg & 
Rothstein, 1994). But the indirect role of HBIs in black graduate educa- 
tion remains quite substantial. HBIs were once the baccalaureate origins 
of most black professionals, granting more than two-thirds of the under- 
graduate degrees of black: physicians, lawyers, and judges (Conyers & 
Epps, 1974; Jordan, 1975). Even with increasing numbers of black doc- 
toral recipients earning graduate credentials at predominantly white 
schools, many still carry undergraduate degrees from HBIs with them 
(Blake, 1987; Leggon & Pearson, 1997; Solorzano, 1995). The propor- 
tion of black doctoral recipients with baccalaureate origins in HBIs has 
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declined from 72% in 1958 (Jay, 1971) to 40% in recent years (Ehren- 
berg & Rothstein, 1994). The decreases have been steeper among black 
doctoral scientists and engineers, from two-thirds having undergraduate 
degrees from HBIs in 1978 (Pearson and Pearson, 1985) to a third or 
less in the early 1990s (Ehrenberg & Rothstein, 1994). 

The continuing viability of HBIs in African Americans’ science edu- 
cation is apparent in substantial increases in the absolute number of de- 
grees granted by HBIs in recent years, both at the baccalaureate and 
graduate levels and in science and engineering as well as other fields 
(NSF, 1999). Although only a third of HBIs offer graduate degrees and 
only six grant PhDs., their graduate enrollment in science and engineer- 
ing graduate programs increased by one-third from 1985 to 1995, paral- 
leling a 50% increase in the number of science and engineering bac- 
calaureate degrees they granted (NSF, 1999). HBIs have long been 
viewed as providing crucial advantages and enhancing the educational 
outcomes of black students. Indeed, movement of more black students 
into predominantly white institutions and HBI’s declining share of black 
baccalaureate degrees surfaced as a possible reason for the decline in 
black doctorates in the 1980s (Jackson, 1991). Compared to black un- 
dergraduates at predominantly white institutions, those at HBIs are more 
likely to graduate, have higher educational aspirations and more positive 
self images, and report feeling better adjusted socially, less alienated, 
and more satisfied with faculty involvement (Allen, W. A., 1987; Pas- 
carella & Terenzini, 1991). Ehrenberg and Rothstein (1994), however, 
question whether the advantages that HBIs confer persist that strongly 
after graduation. They show that black students from HBIs enjoy neither 
higher salaries nor higher occupational prestige than their counterparts 
from non-HBIs, and they are no more likely to go on to earn advanced 
degrees. Among black students who do go on to graduate school, those 
with baccalaureates from HBIs are also less likely to receive doctorates 
from major research universities or selective liberal arts colleges (or 
later to secure faculty jobs in these institutions), and they are more likely 
to get their doctorates and first jobs from HBIs. 

Ehrenberg and Rothstein (1994) point out that black undergraduates 
from HBIs may subsequently undertake graduate degrees and get faculty 
jobs in HBIs for numerous reasons that have not been sorted out: differ- 
ences in ability and type of training compared with their non-HBI coun- 
terparts, inadequate recruitment of HBI undergraduates by graduate pro- 
grams in major research universities, discrimination against black 
students, and a desire to continue their education and career in an envi- 
ronment supportive of minority concerns. Faculty at HBIs recognize 
their unique institutional setting and generally perceive it as advanta- 
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geous for their careers. Black faculty in HBIs report being attracted to 
better working conditions (e.g., longer probationary periods, more cer- 
tain prospects of tenure, better salary), the special mission of the col- 
lege, and a desire to assist African Americans (Harvey & Williams, 
1989). They also experience significant isolation from white faculty in 
their localities and in their fields (Thompson, 1973) and less support for 
research and scholarly development (Diener, 1985). HBIs were the prin- 
cipal source of employment for black faculty until the 1970s (Freeman, 
1976). Although some scholars suggested that HBIs experienced a 
“brain drain” as black faculty were lured away to white institutions 
(Mommsen, 1973; Morris, 1972), Allen (1991) concluded that black fac- 
ulty in HBIs actually received few job offers, that salary offers were not 
particularly enticing, and that a high proportion of the offers were from 
other HBIs. As with their contribution to black postsecondary degrees, 
the role of HBIs in black faculty employment has decreased but remains 
substantial, signaling a particularly salient form of segmentation in the 
academic labor market for African Americans. We address some of the 
unanswered questions about this unique segment of academia. First, to 
what extent do regional differences in the presence of black faculty stem 
from the location of so many HBIs in the Southeast and from states bor- 
dering that region? Second, how does the hiring of black faculty in HBIs 
compare to non-HBIs that are located in proximity to large black popu- 
lations? Third, do HBIs continue to be a major career destination for 
more recent cohorts of black faculty as they have been for their prede- 
cessors? 


Black Populations and Black Faculty 


A longstanding and widely accepted hypothesis in the race relations 
literature is that increases in the relative size of the black population ex- 
acerbate racial intolerance and discrimination by increasing whites’ 
sense of economic threat (e.g., Allport, 1954; Blalock, 1967; Fossett & 
Kiecolt, 1989; Frisbie & Neidert, 1977; Pettigrew, 1957; Wilcox & 
Roof, 1978). The strength of this relationship varies by region and may 
be largely confined to the South (Giles, 1977). At the same time, large 
black communities can amass the political and economic influence to 
challenge the dominant power structure and improve economic 
prospects for resident African Americans (Eisinger 1982; Reich 1971), 
particularly in the public sector (Boyd, 1994). The presence of a sizable 
black local population might then induce black workers to relocate or re- 
main in particular cities or counties. Even if whites are more intolerant 
of African Americans in areas like the South (Wilson, 1987), the effect 
on black migration may be mitigated by the presence of larger propor- 
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tions of black residents. Further, because residents of large urban areas 
are generally more tolerant of racial diversity than rural residents (Jack- 
man, 1978), African Americans may find cities with large black popula- 
tions particularly desirable, independent of their proportional share of 
the local population. 

As the black population of the United States has become more con- 
centrated in metropolitan areas outside the South, opportunities for 
black faculty to take up positions in proximity to large black populations 
have expanded in recent decades. However, decisions to locate or remain 
in these areas will be conditioned by the realities of increasing residen- 
tial segregation by race in most metropolitan areas. Massey and Denton 
(1988) find that residential assimilation is only a viable option for 
African Americans in the upper middle class or for those with both high 
education and income. Moreover, when African Americans do move to 
the suburbs, segregation is reduced, but it remains quite high compared 
to other minority groups, particularly in metropolitan areas with large 
black populations. Although black segregation shows considerable per- 
sistence from city to suburb, the most promising evidence of black sub- 
urbanization and residential integration comes from smaller cities in the 
West containing relatively few African Americans, proportionally 
(Massey & Denton, 1988). Although the economic and educational re- 
sources of black faculty enhance their residential options, trends for 
African Americans overall suggest that their residential movements are 
disproportionately toward large cities with large black populations and, 
increasingly, toward black suburbs (Frey, 1992; O’Hare & Frey, 1992). 

The salience of the relative and absolute size of the black population 
might be heightened by the social psychology of “tokenism,” a situation 
faced by many black professionals. Individuals who are the sole or one 
of very few representatives of a minority group have been found to be 
subject to extreme performance pressures at work. The majority group 
tends to have polarized expectations and a heightened awareness of 
token co-workers and scrutinizes their performance unusually closely 
(Kanter, 1977). Tokenism also exaggerates the perception and salience 
of individual characteristics that are consistent with stereotypes of the 
minority group (Pettigrew & Martin, 1987). When African Americans 
are tokens in predominantly white settings, as they are in many college 
departments, assumptions of incompetence (Heilman & Herhily, 1984) 
and personal dissimilarity (Kanter, 1977) can negatively impact perfor- 
mance (Rosenthal & Rosnow, 1969). The ambivalence that results from 
treatment as a token may lead to career choices aimed at avoiding these 
negative social psychological experiences (Pettigrew & Martin, 1987). 
The paucity of African Americans in many doctoral programs and acad- 
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emic departments raises the possibility that the negative consequences 
of token status are amplified as black academics proceed along a career 
path. Thus, certain regions of the country and cities with sizable black 
populations may be more desirable career destinations for black faculty, 
because token status can be minimized in social situations and profes- 
sional arenas. 


Disciplinary Cultures 


Another way that the academic labor market may be segmented is 
along disciplinary lines. Differences in the cultures of scholarly fields 
(Becher, 1989; Knorr-Cetina, 1981; Kunda, 1992) may affect the inte- 
gration of racial minorities and women and moderate the impact of other 
external labor market forces. Variations across disciplines in the repre- 
sentation of black faculty may simply mirror differences in their produc- 
tion of black doctoral recipients, fluctuations in demand for doctoral 
level labor across fields, or differences in the availability of nonacade- 
mic employment. The racial composition of various fields may also be 
differentially affected by geographic constraints on the location of black 
faculty and the geographic availability of faculty openings. After ac- 
counting for these other external labor market factors, will differences 
among fields in the representation of black faculty disappear, attenuate, 
or rearrange in new patterns? Which scholarly disciplines appear able to 
attract and retain higher proportions of their black doctoral recipients 
within faculty positions? Persisting disciplinary patterns may suggest 
areas of specialization within the academic labor market that are most, 
and least, attractive to prospective black faculty members and identify 
disciplines that are relatively more successful in nurturing the educa- 
tional and career progress of black scholars. 


Individual and Institutional Level Factors 


In addition to macro-level external labor market factors, racial differ- 
ences in the distribution of college faculty may reflect forces operating 
at the institutional and individual level: differences in the mission, goals, 
and structure of postsecondary institutions and differences in the educa- 
tional background of scholars of different races. Three particularly perti- 
nent factors have been documented in prior research: differences in in- 
stitutional type (research, doctoral, comprehensive, liberal arts), the 
scholarly reputation of the faculty members’ doctoral credentials, and 
the amount of work experience beyond the doctorate. Studies have noted 
that black scholars typically have doctoral degrees and faculty positions 
from less prestigious institutions and have been relatively excluded from 
informal scholarship and research networks (Bacon, 1974; Caplow & 
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McGee, 1958; Exum, 1983; U.S. Department of Education, 1997). Ex- 
pectations that black candidates will be unable to enhance an institu- 
tion’s prestige and research eminence may play a major role:in racial 
patterns in hiring. Search processes that depend on recommendations 
from eminent professors and the reputation of doctoral programs place 
black PhDs at relative disadvantage in the academic job market (Mickel- 
son & Oliver, 1991). Although we do not attempt here to determine 
whether this kind of “statistical discrimination” takes place, we do ad- 
dress whether racial patterns in the placement of postsecondary faculty 
persist after controlling for the prestige accorded to the departments that 
granted their doctorates. We also control for differences in the work ex- 
perience accumulated by black and white scholars, which has implica- 
tions for their career stages and progress toward tenured positions. 


Methodology 


Our analysis is based principally on’a subset of respondents to the 
1989 Survey of Doctoral Recipients (SDR). This representative survey 
of the U.S. doctoral-level labor force has been conducted biennially 
since 1973 for the National Science Foundation and other federal agen- 
cies. The SDR profiles the academic careers of doctorate holders in de- 
tail, with large oversamples of minorities. Each two-year wave of the 
SDR adjusts the original sampling frame by adding new doctoral recipi- 
ents (drawing upon data from the annual Survey of Earned Doctorates) 
and dropping those who received the doctorate more than 42 years ear- 
lier. The SDR sample is stratified by field and year of the degree, by sex, 
race/ethnicity, and citizenship. We use only the science and engineering 
portion of the 1989 SDR; and only those employed as full-time or part- 
time faculty members in four-year colleges or universities in 15 fields: 
agriculture, anthropology/archeology, biology, chemistry, computer sci- 
ence, geosciences (geological, marine, and atmospheric}, economics, 
engineering, health sciences (mostly audiology, speech pathology, epi- 
demiology, and public health), mathematics, physics/astronomy, politi- 
cal science, psychology, sociology, and a collection of applied social 
science fields that we group together (area studies, communications, 
criminology, demography, public affairs, urban studies). Because of 
small numbers of black respondents in the SDR within some fields, we 
also group together certain allied disciplines in results that contrast the 
representation of black scholars across fields. One grouping combines 
the physical (physics/astronomy, chemistry) and geosciences, and an- 
other joins mathematics and computer science. All results in this article 
are weighted to correct for the SDR’s oversampling of minorities and 
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women, reflecting the 1989 U.S. population of science and engineering 
doctoral-level faculty in four-year colleges and universities. 

In our analysis the individual-level SDR faculty data have been 
matched with external labor market characteristics of their employing in- 
stitutions, fields of training, and their doctoral origins. Matched geo- 
graphic information includes regional location—whether the faculty 
member’s institution is located in a Southern state (a dummy variable) — 
and two measures of the presence of black residents in the local area—the 
number of African Americans (in thousands) and the percentage of black 
residents in the 1990 Census. For institutions located in a Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Area, or within 25 miles of one, we use local popula- 
tion figures for the SMSA. For institutions located farther outside SMSA 
boundaries, county figures are used as measures of local populations. In 
instances where SMSAs are parts of larger Consolidated Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, we record black population figures for the constituent 
MSA only. To obtain a better fit in multivariate analyses, we transform 
the variable gauging the absolute size of the local black population by 
taking the natural log of the number of thousand black residents. Faculty 
employed in historically black colleges or universities are contrasted with 
all others through the use of a dummy variable (Hill, 1985). 

Measures of the labor supply of black doctoral recipients have also 
been matched to each faculty member’s SDR data record, using data 
from the Survey of Earned Doctorates (SED), an annual compilation of 
information about all new doctoral recipients in the United States. From 
multiple annual waves of the SED we calculate the percentage of black 
doctoral recipients among all doctoral recipients within each SDR fac- 
ulty member’s scientific field or subfield over the period from 1976 
through 1988. In many science and engineering disciplines the represen- 
tation of black doctoral recipients varies sharply from one subfield to 
another. To account for this variation we calculate subfield breakdowns 
of the black doctoral labor supply within agriculture, biology, chemistry, 
earth/environmental sciences, engineering, health sciences, physics/as- 
tronomy, and psychology. The initial group of 15 fields is thus further 
divided into 51 subfields. For example, we distinguish the racial compo- 
sition of clinical psychology from that of experimental psychology, as 
well as chemical engineering from industrial engineering, and botany 
from zoology. Other examples of subfield breakdowns include soil sci- 
ence versus forestry in agriculture, physics versus astronomy, organic 
versus inorganic chemistry, geology versus marine sciences, algebra 
versus probability/statistics, and epidemiology-versus speech pathology 
in the health sciences. Except for psychology, faculty in the social sci- 
ences are not broken down by subfield, because these breakdowns are 
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not reported in the SED data, reflecting less well established subfield 
boundaries. Faculty working in “applied social science” fields are as- 
signed the racial composition for doctoral recipients in their own field 
(communications, demography, etc.). We also employ a measure of 
nonacademic employment opportunity (the percentage of doctoral level 
workers employed outside academia in each of the 15 fields), based on 
published estimates using SDR data (National Science Foundation 
1988b) and U.S. Census data on doctoral level scientists (Bellas, 1994). 

Several aspects of our analytical approach are unusual or unique in 
studies of academic labor markets and of minority faculty. especially the 
use of matched geographic and doctoral labor supply contextual data. 
The matched data sources (1990 U.S. Census and multiple SED waves) 
constitute censuses rather than samples. By using SED data for 12 years 
immediately preceding the collection of the SDR faculty data, annual 
fluctuations in the small number of black doctoral recipients are 
smoothed out, and the resulting labor supply measure mirrors labor mar- 
ket conditions for faculty at different career stages. Another advantage 
of the virtually complete SED data is that measures of the black doctoral 
labor supply are reliable even within the subfields of major disciplines. 
The SDR data on individual faculty to which they are matched, however, 
come from a sample that, although large, has certain limitations. The 
1989 SDR has a respectable 55% response rate to a mail questionnaire 
with two follow-ups, comparable to other national samples of college 
faculty (U.S. Department of Education, 1997). The oversampling of mi- 
nority doctoral recipients helps ensure that they are represented in sub- 
stantial or, at least, reflective numbers within every major science and 
engineering discipline. The size and representativeness of the SDR sam- 
ple also ensures that it encompasses the full range of baccalaureate- 
granting institutions. Although the SDR is not stratified by type of em- 
ployer, the respondents in our analysis work in a large heterogeneous 
array of colleges and universities, encompassing 1,125 of the nation’s 
1,378 baccalaureate-granting institutions (Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1987). Still, the sample we use systemati- 
cally excludes large portions of black faculty in academia, including 
those in two-year institutions, those earning their highest degree in 
fields outside science and engineering, and those without a doctorate. 
Compared to the parts we examine, many of the excluded corners of the 
academic labor market are those where black faculty are somewhat bet- 
ter represented (U.S. Department of Education, 1997). These limitations 
need to be remembered to assess the applicability of our findings to the 
academic labor market overall. 

Our analysis strategy begins with aggregate comparisons by field of 
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the representation of black scholars in the doctoral labor supply, among 
entry-level and more senior faculty, by region, and by the racial compo- 
sition of local communities. We also examine racial differences in age, 
work experience, and career attainment by field, again using aggregate 
comparisons. We conclude with a test at the individual level of analysis 
of various multivariate models that predict the institutional and geo- 
graphic locations of black faculty. Here we attempt to clarify the indi- 
vidual and collective roles of various external labor market factors on 
the racial distribution of faculty and control for possible racial differ- 
ences in individual educational and career backgrounds. 


Results 


In the 12 years before 1989, less than 2% of the doctorates awarded in 
the natural sciences, mathematics, computer science, and engineering 
went to black recipients, and only about 4% in the health, social and be- 
havioral sciences (Figure 1). Black underrepresentation is typically even 
more pronounced among SDR faculty, especially among those with 
tenure. In all fields except biology, black scholars are less well repre- 
sented among tenured faculty than among the field’s doctoral recipients, 
often by a substantial margin. In many fields, black faculty are also more 
poorly represented in untenured faculty roles than in the doctoral supply. 
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Fic. 1. Percent Black Among Doctoral Recipients and Faculty by Field and Tenure 
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However, in half of the fields, black faculty are represented at slightly 
higher levels among untenured faculty than in the doctoral pools. The 
severity of these discrepancies between faculty and doctoral recipient 
representation does not line up neatly along the divide between natural 
and social sciences, or between pure and applied fields (Figure 2). For 
example, the disciplines where black faculty appear slightly better rep- 
resented in untenured faculty positions, proportionally, than in the doc- 
toral supply include the physical/geosciences (mostly a reflection of 
trends in chemistry), engineering, and applied social sciences. Relative 
to their doctoral labor supply, black faculty appear most severely under- 
represented in sociology and political science, science fields with the 
highest proportion of black doctorates. There is also great variability 
within clusters of allied fields. Among the life sciences black scholars 
are represented at similar levels among faculty and doctoral recipients in 
both an applied (health sciences) and a pure (biology) field, but in agri- 
culture black faculty are acutely underrepresented. Despite these varia- 
tions and the very modest size of most of the discrepancies, an overall 
pattern remains: although black faculty are somewhat overrepresented in 
untenured faculty positions in some disciplines, they are almost always 
at least as severely underrepresented in tenured positions. 

To some degree, the acute absence of black faculty in tenured posi- 
tions reflects the fact that they are often at earlier stages of their careers 
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than their white counterparts. Black scientists and engineers in the SDR 
have an average of four and a half fewer years of post-PhD experience 
and are one and a half years younger than white scientists overall (Table 
1). The racial experience gap is particularly large in some of the natural 
sciences (agriculture and the physical/geosciences) and in engineering. 
Although most fields also have a corresponding racial age gap, it is gen- 
erally much narrower than the post-PhD experience gap. That is an indi- 
cation that black PhDs either enter doctoral programs at later ages 
and/or take longer to complete degrees than their white counterparts. In 
fact, in some fields where black faculty have significantly less work ex- 
perience—health sciences, mathematics/computer science, and political 
science—they are older on average than their white counterparts, al- 
though not significantly so. Also, in the two fields where black faculty 
are significantly older than whites—biology and economics—they do 
not have significantly more work experience. Fewer years of work expe- 





TABLE 1 
Means for Selected Variables, by Discipline and Race 











Years Academic 
Field Race N Age Beyond PhD Rank? 
Physical & Black 59 41.6*** 10.6*** 1.80*** 
Geosciences? White 2327 47.6 17.7 2.13 
Mathematics & Black 47 47.1 12:24*% 2.13 
Computer Science White 1631 46.4 16.0 2.13 
Engineering Black 32 43.2*** 10.0*** 1.92*** 
White 1032 48.1 16.7 2.23 
Agricultural Black 24 41.0*** 7.4*** 1.70*** 
Science White 749 47.5 16.3 2.15 
Health Black 80 48.5 9.70*** 2.03 
Sciences White 822 47.3 12.3 1.92 
Life Black 91 49.0*** 14.8 2.08 
Science White 1893 46.4 15.6 1.99 
Economics Black 16 50.6*** 16.7 2.39** 
White 345 47.6 15.8 2.19 
Political Black 27 49.2 14.2*** 2.29 
Science White 285 48.6 16.0 2.23 
Psychology Black 112 43.7*** 10.4*** 1.44*** 
White 968 47.0 15.4 2.09 
Sociology Black 39 48.4 12.3*** 2.01 
White 312 48.6 15.0 2.14 
Anthropology/ Black 12 43.5** 8.6*** 1.68* 
Archeology White 183 47.2 14.4 2.02 
Applied Black 95 44.6*** 8.5*** 1.75*** 
Social Sciences White 649 47.7 13.7 2.03 
All Disciplines Black - 634 45.8*** 11.4*** . 1.90*** 
White 11205 47.4 15.9 2.11 





*Coding of academic rank: Full Professors = 3, Associate = 2, Assistant = 1, Others = 0. 
Includes physics, astronomy, chemistry, earth, environmental, atmospheric, and marine sciences. 
Significant difference between means for African Americans and whites at **p < 0.01, ***p < 0.001. 
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rience can translate into less time in faculty positions and less progress 
up the ladder of academic rank. Black faculty lag significantly behind 
white counterparts in academic rank only in fields where they have at 
least 5 years less work experience on average. Conversely, in fields 
where the racial gap in experience is widest—agriculture, physical/geo- 
sciences, engineering, anthropology/archeology, applied social science, 
and psychology—there is a significant gap in academic rank, with black 

‘faculty members falling a third or more of a step in rank below their 
white colleagues, on average. A number of fields with significant, al- 
though smaller, racial gaps in experience do not have significant racial 
gaps in rank: mathematics/computer science, health sciences, political 
science and, sociology. Economics stands apart as the only field where 
black faculty occupy a higher average rank than their white colleagues, 
but they are also generally older as well. 

Another powerful factor in the severe underrepresentation of black 
faculty is their geographic distribution (Figure 3). When SDR faculty 
are sorted by region and by the absolute and proportional size of the 
local black population, it is clear that black scientists are more likely to 
be found in the Southeast and mid-Atlantic states and in cities or coun- 
ties with sizable black populations. The range of black faculty represen- 
tation across regions is confined to a very narrow band, but varies sig- 
nificantly from less than 1% of the science and engineering faculty in 
Rocky Mountain states, to more than 3% in the Southeast. But much of 
the concentration of the black population in the Southeast appears to be 
a function of their employment in historically black institutions. When 
results are restricted to non-HBI faculty, as indicated by the striped bars 
in Figure 2, black faculty appear about as numerous, proportionally, in 
the mid-Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Pacific states as in the Southeast. 
Even in non-HBIs, however, black faculty remain much better repre- 
sented in areas with larger numbers and proportions of black residents.” 
Black faculty are extremely scarce—one in every 200—in areas with 
small black populations, whether defined in absolute (less than 10,000 
black residents) or proportional terms (less than 3% black). 

Table 2 examines the joint contribution of these disparate factors— 
disciplinary, labor supply, geographic, and individual career attain- 
ments—to the locations of black scientists and engineers in academia. A 
series of multivariate logistic regression equations estimates the odds 
that the occupant of a particular faculty position is African American,® 
based on the disciplinary field of the position and the location of the em- 
ployer. In the first equation fields are distinguished as dummy variables 
with biology as the omitted reference group. As previously seen in Fig- 
ure 1, the disciplines divide along a natural science-social science con- 
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tinuum, with physical/geosciences, mathematics/computer science, en- 
gineering, and agriculture generally less likely than biology to have 
black faculty, as indicated by odds ratios below 1.0, and the social sci- 
ences typically more likely. The second equation then controls for the 
proportional representation of African Americans among the field’s or 
subfield’s doctoral recipients in the previous 12 years. This equation 
suggests how much the labor supply of black doctoral recipients con- 
strains their representation on college faculties. The odds ratio indicates 
that each 1% increase in the black doctoral labor supply improves the 
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odds that a black faculty member holds the position by about 26%. Net 
of the effect of doctoral labor supply, however, the most pronounced dis- 
ciplinary variations no longer conform to the natural versus social sci- 
ence divide. The physical/geosciences, mathematics/computer science, 
engineering, and agriculture retain their positions as the fields least 
likely to have black faculty compared to biology, even after adjusting for 
their smaller supplies of black doctoral recipients. But after adjusting 
for the doctoral labor supply, most of the social sciences are no longer 
distinguishable from biology, and odds of a black faculty appointment in 
sociology drop significantly below those in biology. Moreover, indepen- 
dent of the black doctoral labor supply, two applied fields emerge as 
most likely to employ black faculty: health sciences and applied social 
sciences. This suggests that certain fields are more successful than oth- 
ers in drawing their black doctoral recipients into faculty positions. 

The remaining equations in Table 2 gauge the extent to which black 
faculty are more or less likely to be found in growing fields, in those 
with more nonacademic job opportunities, and in different geographic 
locations. The third equation shows that black faculty are slightly more 
likely to be found in fields and subfields where the number of PhDs is 
expanding, and in fields where proportionally more PhD recipients take 
nonacademic jobs. These factors add very little in predicting where 
black scientists get academic jobs, but they do change some of the disci- 
plinary patterns. When we control for expansion and contraction of the 
PhD pool, sociology is once again indistinguishable from biology. Con- 
trolling for nonacademic job opportunities increases the coefficients for 
economics and political science to a level of statistical significance. 

Regional patterns are modeled in the fourth equation, which distin- 
guishes all other regions from the South, an area encompassing the 
Southeastern states from Figure 3 as well as neighboring states with siz- 
able black populations: Delaware, Maryland, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
tremendous concentration of black faculty in the South is reflected in the 
very large odds coefficient showing that faculty positions in Southern 
colleges and universities are about 2.5 times more- likely to be held by 
African Americans than those in other regions. Except for small in- 
creases in the size of the coefficients for psychology and anthropol- 
ogy/archeology, controlling for region leaves other effects virtually un- 
changed. The fifth equation demonstrates that the Southern advantage in 
employing black faculty is due largely to the presence of historically 
black institutions in the region. Of the 61 HBIs employing faculty in our 
sample, 44 are in Southeastern states, 7 in the mid-Atlantic, 6 in the 
Southwest (5 in Texas), 3 in the Great Lakes, and 1 in a Plains state. 
After controlling for whether or not a position is within an HBI, the 
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South is no longer distinguishable from other regions in predicting the 
locations of black faculty. The sixth equation shows that the odds that 
black facuity hold appointments increase with both the proportional and 
absolute size of the local black population. Those odds go up by only 
1% for each 1% increase in the black community’s share of local popu- 
lation, and by nearly a quarter with each exponential jump in the ab- 
solute number of black residents, from 20 to 50 to 150 to 400 thousand. 
Moreover, after controlling for black population size, the South has 
lower odds than other regions of having African Americans in faculty 
positions. 

The seventh equation controls for institution type and for individual 
career backgrounds. Research I and II universities, other doctoral- grant- 
ing institutions, and comprehensive institutions granting master’s de- 
grees are all more likely to have black scientists and engineers in faculty 
positions than liberal arts colleges, the omitted reference category.” And 
here the improvement in odds is substantial, by a factor of a quarter to a 
third. The last two predictors control for the tendency of black faculty to 
have earned degrees from less prestigious doctoral programs and to have 
less work experience beyond the doctorate than their white counterparts.® 
However, none of these institutional and individual controls changes the 
basic pattern of results from the previous equations. That is an indication 
that the distinctive disciplinary, labor market, and geographic locations 
of black faculty are not due to their employment in particular kinds of in- 
stitutions or to their career preparation and background. Our results also 
remain essentially the same when we control for other institutional vari- 
ables not presented here, such as sponsorship (public, private, religious), 
size (number of faculty), student enrollment, the share of revenues from 
endowed sources, and external research funding. 

The last three equations of Table 3 are restricted to certain subgroups 
of faculty: those not in historically black institutions, those without 
tenure, and those in tenured positions. The first of these demonstrates 
that our results are not due to unique cultures or special institutional 
arrangements that characterize HBIs. When all faculty employed in his- 
torically black institutions are excluded from results, the pattern of ef- 
fects is nearly identical to the previous equation that included them. One 
small effect—of the local black population’s proportional size—drops 
to insignificance, as does the differentiation of agriculture from biology. 
But clearly the pattern of disciplinary and geographic effects is in the 
same general direction and magnitude in non- HBIs as for all institutions 
combined. 

The final two equations, however, show that there are sharp differ- 
ences in effects as well as some marked similarities for untenured and 
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tenured faculty. Because small numbers prohibit an estimation of the 
equations for nontenure-track faculty alone, they are combined here 
with tenure-track faculty into an untenured group. Among the similar ef- 
fects for both those with and without tenure, several are noteworthy. 
There are much better odds of finding tenured and untenured black fac- 
ulty in the health sciences than in biology, and much lower odds in agri- 
culture, net of all other effects. Better black representation in the field’s 
doctoral labor pool also contributes to better faculty representation in 
tenured and untenured positions, although more strongly for untenured 
jobs. Black faculty representation among both the tenured and untenured 
is also slightly higher within expanding fields, and it is dramatically 
higher in HBIs. Certain other factors, however, distinguish the separate 
locations of black faculty in untenured and tenured positions. In the so- 
cial sciences black faculty are relatively more of a presence among 
tenured faculty in political science, sociology, and anthropology/arche- 
ology, whereas among the untenured they are found more often in eco- 
nomics, psychology, and applied social sciences. Among the tenured, 
black faculty are most severely underrepresented in engineering, 
whereas among the untenured they are scarcest in political science and 
mathematics/computer science. 

The geographic locations of untenured and tenured black Seii dif- 
fer as well. Controlling for HBI status and the size of the local black 
population, black faculty are much more likely to be found in tenured 
positions in the South than in other regions, but they are more likely to 
occupy untenured positions in regions outside the South.’ Tenured black 
faculty are also found much more commonly in localities with very large 
black populations, but, net of this effect, the proportional representation 
of black residents is not a significant factor. Untenured black faculty, 
however, are found more often in areas with higher absolute and propor- 
tional numbers of black residents. 


Discussion 


The places where black scholars ultimately find employment are de- 
termined by a complex mix of individual choices and opportunities 
across a long educational and occupational pipeline, by institutional and 
organizational structures and priorities in academia (Kulis & Shaw, 
1996; Kulis, Chong, & Shaw, 1999), and by the external labor market 
forces that are the focus here. Black faculty may locate in an institution 
because of the recruiting efforts and working conditions of the employ- 
ers they consider, because they were born or educated nearby, or because 
the area suits their family, lifestyle, or ideology. African Americans ne- 
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gotiate complex issues of racial identity and acculturation in making 
these choices, guided by subtle signs that they are welcome or not 
(Mickelson & Oliver, 1991; Pettigrew & Martin, 1987). Although we 
have no direct evidence how black scholars weigh these considerations, 
findings in this article suggest that their career choices are shaped by ex- 
ternal market forces. Without examining longitudinal data on individual 
choices of specialties, graduate schools, type of employment (e.g., acad- 
emic, government, industry), and employer locations, we can only infer 
the processes that underlie the racial distributions we document in this 
article. With our data it is also difficult to determine precisely whether 
the locations of black faculty are the same for those starting new careers 
as for those who entered the academic labor market decades ago. Some 
inferences can be made, however, by examining how our models operate 
differently for faculty with and without tenure. Most untenured black 
faculty in our sample are relatively new to the professoriate, with an av- 
erage of six years of postdoctoral work experience, whereas most of the 
tenured black faculty have at least a decade more experience beyond the 
doctorate. To conclude, we highlight major findings and their limita- 
tions, raise possible explanations for them, and suggest some policy im- 
plications. 

Efforts by government agencies and disciplinary societies to increase 
the number of African Americans receiving doctoral degrees seem well 
placed in light of our finding that black faculty appointments are closely 
linked to black representation among doctoral recipients in the same 
field or subfield. According to our estimates, small increases in the black 
doctoral labor supply would substantially enlarge the presence of black 
faculty on college campuses. Holding other factors constant, the repre- 
sentation of black faculty members would double if the black share of 
earned doctorates increased by 2.5%. This seemingly modest goal will 
not be easily attained, however, given current trends in doctoral produc- 
tion, nor would its attainment guarantee that black faculty would be bet- 
ter represented in all disciplines, types of faculty positions, institutions, 
localities, and regions. Beyond the constraints of the small black doc- 
toral labor supply, our results show that black and white faculty move 
within somewhat different segments of the academic labor market. 

Black science and engineering faculty remain regionally concentrated 
in Southern states for several reasons. Most historically black institu- 
tions are located there, and a substantial fraction of black faculty are still 
employed by HBIs. Indeed, in the Southeast a large majority (63%) of 
black faculty in our sample are in HBIs, compared to only 2% of white 
faculty in the same region. In addition, black residents are better repre- 
sented in both proportional and absolute numbers in Southeastern local- 
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ities than in most other areas of the country. Regional locations are 
sharply different for black faculty .at different career stages, however. 
Our results show that after controlling for the locations of HBIs across 
regions, untenured black faculty are no more likely to be employed in 
the South than in other regions, and after further controlling for the size 
of the local black population, they are more than twice as likely to be 
found in other regions than in the South. In essence this means that non- 
HBIs in the South are no more or less likely to have untenured black fac- 
ulty than non-HBIs in other regions. But untenured black faculty are ac- 
tually more likely to be found in localities outside the South with large 
black populations than in Southern locales with black populations of the 
same sizé.!° Tenured black faculty still remain disproportionately con- 
centrated in the South even after controlling for the locations of HBIs 
and holding constant the size of local black populations. This may be a 
sign that career destinations of black academics have changed substan- 
tially for newer cohorts. If there is a trend toward “return migration” of 
younger black scholars to the South it seems to be contrary to much 
stronger movements into regions outside the South. It is also possible 
that the different regional patterns for tenured and untenured black fac- 
ulty are at least partly due to fewer obstacles to obtaining tenure in 
Southern institutions, or even to regional differences in academic 
salaries (Turner, Myers, & Cresswell, 1999). 

Although both untenured and tenured black faculty are still far more 
likely to be found at HBIs than non-HBIs, HBIs have become a less 
common career destination as barriers to employment in predominantly 
white institutions have weakened. Prospects for social as well as profes- 
sional interaction with other African Americans are no longer restricted 
to areas with HBIs, but our results indicate that black faculty continue to 
be especially likely to secure positions where social ties to other African 
Americans can be readily established and maintained, in areas with siz- 
able black populations. Although we do not know if black faculty are re- 
maining near or are migrating to these areas, black communities appear 
to be crucial in career decisions that increasingly lead black faculty to 
accept minority status in mostly white academic units in exchange for 
greater professional opportunities. For untenured black faculty, both the 
size and proportion of the local black population seem to be pertinent 
considerations. For those with and without tenure, however, absolute 
size has more impact than proportional size. A very large black popula- 
tion may be important because it helps ensure that prospective black fac- 
ulty members can locate a viable black middle class in the area. Al- 
though our data do not indicate why black faculty move to or remain in 
these areas, they suggest that institutions that are not in proximity to 
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large black communities face significant challenges in recruiting black 
faculty. . 

Unlike studies of college faculty that find little variation in the repre- 
sentation of African Americans by groups of fields or organizational 
types (U.S. Department of Education, 1997; Russell & Fairweather, 
1991), we detect appreciable differences by scientific field and institu- 
tional type. These differences, which may only be apparent when fields 
are left distinct rather than grouped into broad categories, provide addi- 
tional clues to the processes through which black faculty enter mostly 
white institutions. On first examination the presence of African Ameri- 
cans on the faculty seems to mirror their presence among doctoral recip- 
ients; they are relatively more numerous in the social sciences than in 
the natural sciences and engineering. Some of the largest disciplinary 
variations disappear after controlling for each field’s or subfield’s black 
doctoral supply, but others then emerge; and these fail to line up neatly 
along a natural science—social science continuum. After further con- 
trolling for other labor market factors, the health sciences emerge as 
fields that have much higher odds of employing black doctoral recipi- 
ents in faculty positions, whereas agriculture, engineering, and math/ 
computer science have especially low odds. Is there something distinc- 
tive about the fields that stand at the extremes of our findings? 

The health sciences may be unusual because they are centered in med- 
ical school environments that have been at the vortex of legal and social 
controversies over affirmative action. The intense scrutiny surrounding 
medical school admissions over the last 25 years has perhaps generated 
a higher level of awareness of the presence of discrimination and more 
determined support for its elimination. At the same time, vigorous and 
successful application of affirmative action has dramatically diversified 
the racial composition of medical students. It may also have transformed 
medical school culture in ways that have affected faculty employment. 
Another unusual factor is that, unlike most other sectors of academia, 
medical school faculties expanded between 1980 and 1990, providing 
far more opportunities to incorporate newcomers than other fields (As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges, 1992). It is unlikely that the re- 
sults are due to racial differences in career paths that might lead more 
white than black doctoral recipients in the health sciences to opt for 
higher-paying nonacademic employment, because we control for this 
labor market factor. 

At the other extreme, what explains the relatively poor rate at which 
African Americans with doctoral credentials secure academic jobs in 
math/computer science, engineering, and agriculture? One possibility is 
that African Americans in these fields have not achieved the “critical 
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mass” that may be necessary to overcome tokenism and isolation. With 
the exception of agriculture, these fields graduated only a handful of 
black doctoral recipients annually throughout the 1980s. In contrast, in 
biology, health sciences, and most of the social sciences, between 25 and 
50 black doctoral recipients go on the job market every year. This may 
not constitute the “critical mass” of representation (15%) that some con- 
sider the minimum threshold to overcome tokenism in work settings (Et- 
zkowitz, Kemelgor, Neuschatz, & Uzzi, 1994; Kanter, 1977; Tolbert, 
1986), but it does create a professional environment where hundreds or 
thousands of black colleagues are potentially available for mentoring 
and networking. The relatively poor representation of black faculty in 
agriculture may be linked to the rural locations of many land-grant insti- 
tutions, where faculty positions in this field are concentrated. 
Controlling for labor supply factors, black faculty are generally rela- 
tively well represented in each of the social sciences compared to most of 
the natural sciences. Academic job prospects for black scholars may be 
enhanced in the social sciences for a number of reasons. Most of the so- 
cial sciences have academic specializations where race is researched or 
recognized as a central concept. These create legitimized areas of acade- 
mic inquiry that are of particular interest to many black scholars. In most 
of the social sciences the gender composition has also become more bal- 
anced in recent decades, and the influx of women may increase the de- 
gree of sensitivity to racial and ethnic diversity as well. But the social sci- 
ences also differ in the degree to which black faculty are present at 
different career stages. Black faculty are especially well represented in 
tenured positions in anthropology/archeology, political science, and soci- 
ology, whereas in untenured positions their representation is highest in 
applied social sciences, economics, and psychology. Again, this may 
partly reflect trends in doctoral production where fields that have pro- 
duced black scholars in substantial numbers for many years now have 
more black tenured professors, whereas fields witnessing more recent in- 
creases in black doctoral recipients have more black faculty in entry-level 
positions. Political science is the only social science field where black 
representation in untenured positions is sharply lower than expected from 
its doctoral supply. Perhaps these results are due to a situation where 
black students entered the field in greater numbers just as opportunities 
contracted sharply and competition for jobs became fierce. Between 
1976 and 1988 black representation in the political science doctoral pool 
roughly doubled at the same time that the total number of doctorates 
dropped nearly by half. Whatever the causes, these trends demonstrate 
that more than an increase in the number or proportion of black doctor- 
ates is required to enlarge the presence of black faculty within a field. 
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We can only speculate about how academic labor markets operate in 
areas that our results exclude: faculty without doctorates, those outside 
science and engineering, and those in two-year colleges. The most strik- 
ing differences in black faculty representation within the various fields 
of science and engineering may pale in contrast to their presence in edu- 
cation or fine arts, where black faculty representation is much higher 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1997). Because not all institutions offer 
such programs, faculty opportunities in agriculture, engineering, and 
health sciences may be far more limited than those in the humanities, 
both in number and geography. However, a wider examination of more 
fields and types of colleges seems more likely to amplify than to mini- 
mize the contrasts we found in black faculty representation among dif- 
ferent segments of the academic labor market. 

For policymakers who seek to increase the presence of black faculty 
in postsecondary institutions, our findings suggest important ways that 
the academic labor market operates differently for black scholars than 
for their white counterparts. First, we need to recognize that the black 
academic labor pool appears strongly directed toward large black popu- 
lation centers. Further research will be required to determine the mix of 
“pull” and “push” factors that produces this result. Is it attraction to 
areas where a sizable black population creates viable black social insti- 
tutions and black residential communities? Or do persisting barriers to 
workplace and residential integration, and an accompanying sense of 
feeling unwelcome, draw black faculty away from some academic insti- 
tutions and their surrounding locales? If there are strong forces attract- 
ing black faculty to certain areas, then greater integration of black fac- 
ulty may require efforts to reproduce aspects of the working conditions 
and local environments found at HBIs. The alternative—mitigating the 
effects of pervasive residential segregation by race—poses an even more 
daunting challenge. 

Second, differences among fields in the rate at which black doctoral 
recipients assume faculty positions cannot be attributed to the level of 
opportunity for nonacademic employment, which has a barely discern- 
able influence on the odds that black faculty will hold faculty positions. 
Black scientists and engineers are not underrepresented because they 
have been lost to the nonacademic job market. Nor can their relative ab- 
sence in some academic fields be attributed simply to an accumulation 
of educational and career disadvantages, such as enrollment in less pres- 
tigious doctoral programs that provide less effective introduction to in- 
formal networks of scholarship and “sponsored mobility” into academic 
careers. Although black scientists and engineers tend to have less presti- 
gious doctoral credentials and less work experience beyond the doctor- 
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ate, controlling for these factors does not alter the pattern of black fac- 
ulty underrepresentation across fields. Given these racial differences in 
background, it is surprising that black faculty in non-HBIs are found 
more often at research universities and other graduate institutions than 
in liberal arts colleges. Research into the reasons for this finding may re- 
veal changes in institutional climate that are most helpful in promoting 
racial diversity among the faculty. We will also have to await future re- 
search to determine how external labor market forces compare to other 
important institutional and individual factors that shape the racial com- 
position of college faculties. However, this study provides evidence that 
future research should attend to the constraints imposed by the small 
black doctoral labor supply in many fields and by racial differences in 
the geographic distribution of college faculty. In myriad interconnected 
ways, these external labor market forces are strongly implicated in the 
racial composition of postsecondary faculty. 


Notes 


1This 1985-1995 expansion in the number of black doctoral recipients encompassed 
all science and engineering fields. The smallest growth occurred in economics (19%) 
and biology (59%), and the largest in engineering, agriculture and anthropology/archeol- 
ogy, where the number of black recipients more than doubled. In the remaining fields of 
science (physical, geoscience, math, computer, psychology, sociology, and political sci- 
ence) the number of black recipients increased by more than two-thirds (NSF, 1999). 

2These statistics come from our analysis of data from the National Research Coun- 
cil’s annual Survey of Earned Doctorates, which is based on reports filed by every grad- 
uate school in the United States about the doctoral degrees they granted in the prior year. 

3HBI were founded in the late nineteenth century with the mission of ensuring educa- 
tional opportunity for all African Americans, mostly emphasizing teacher training. 
Staffed mostly by white missionaries from northern states at their founding, HBIs ac- 
quired black administrators by the mid-twentieth century and today have integrated fac- 
ulties where a third or more are not African American (American Council on Education, 
1987; Hill, 1985). Despite popular characterizations, HBIs differ substantially in acade- 
mic quality, financial position, student body composition, and faculty strengths 
(Williams, 1988). Most HBIs, and nearly all private HBIs are small, enrolling fewer than 
3,000 mostly black students. Although about 60% are private institutions, about three- 
fourths of the students at HBIs attend public institutions (Ehrenberg & Rothstein, 1994). 
In the 1960s through early 1980s some HBIs were threatened by merger prospects, de- 
clinińg enrollment, poor fiscal conditions, and their smal] or nonexistent endowments 
(Garibaldi, 1984). More recent legal action in Southern states has increased pressure to 
racially integrate both predominantly white public colleges and public HBIs, raising new 
questions about HBIs’ distinctive missions (Ehrenberg & Rothstein, 1994). Also, after 
observing a long-standing open door policy, HBIs have become more selective in admis- 
sions (Collison, 1991). 

4The large number of institutions represented is important not only in capturing the 
range of institutions in which black faculty representation may vary systematically, but 
also in helping to sort out the relative impact of region, HBIs, and black populations on 
black faculty’s academic locations. Our multivariate models have acceptable tolerance 
statistics that avoid multicollinear estimates. 
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5With one exception, there are statistically significant differences in the location of 
black faculty by region and by both the absolute and proportional size of the local black 
population. Regional differences are not statistically significant when the sample is re- 
stricted to faculty at non-HBIs. The same pattern of significant differences in location is 
found in crosstabulations whether we compare black faculty to all non-black faculty, as 
is shown in Figure 2, or contrast them with white faculty only. 

6These logistic regressions predict whether or not a faculty member is African Amer- 
ican. The vast majority of the non-black faculty are white (90.4%), and most of the re- 
mainder are Asian or Asian-American (7.7%), with few Hispanics (1.6%) or American 
Indians (0.2%). When we rerun results excluding these three non-black minority groups 
to predict whether a faculty member is black versus white, we obtain nearly identical re- 
sults as in Table 2. 

7These results for institution type obtain only after controlling for HBI status as well. 
Very few HBIs meet Carnegie definitions of Research or Doctoral institutions. Because 
so many black faculty scientists and engineers are located in HBIs, they tend as a group 
to be located toward the bottom of the Carnegie classification when HBI status is not 
controlled. However, in a subsequent equation which excludes HBIs, the odds are even 
stronger that black faculty will be employed in Research, Doctoral, and Comprehensive 
rather than in Liberal Arts institutions. 

8Prestige of doctoral credentials is measured by National Research Council’s rating 
of the scholarly reputation of the graduate program granting the respondent’s doctorate 
(Jones, Lindzey, & Coggeshall, 1982), which we have matched to the SDR data. Work 
experience beyond the doctorate is measured directly in the SDR. 

°When we use a more detailed regional breakdown in the equations (results not pre- 
sented in Table 2), we find higher odds that black faculty occupy tenured positions in the 
Southeast than in the mid-Atlantic, Great Lakes, Plains, and Southwestern states, but not 
New England, the Rocky Mountain, or Pacific states. Among the untenured, however, 
thefe are poorer odds of finding black faculty in the Southeast than in each of the seven 
other regions. 

10The multivariate results that control for HBI status and the size of local black popu- 
lations should not be construed as indicating that the South is an unimportant career des- 
tination for untenured black faculty. The South has the most HBIs and 2 denser collec- 
tion of cities with sizable black populations than any other region. But in comparing 
areas with the same HBI and black population characteristics across regions, untenured 
black faculty appear to be located more commonly outside than inside the South. 
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JE Kirsten F. Benson 


Constructing Academic Inadequacy 


African American Athletes’ Stories of Schooling 


Derek,! a 20-year-old African American football 
player, sits in class and secretly wishes his fellow players were not in the 
same class with him. Antone, a teammate, gets up in the morning and 
struggles with the decision of whether or not to attend class. After a 
breakfast conversation with a group of four teammates, he decides to go 
back up to his room to play video games with the others. Going to class 
can wait for another day—his teachers don’t care if he’s there or not, he 
thinks, and his coach won’t really take him out of the game even if he 
finds out he cut class. Malik, a prep-school senior, comes to campus for 
his recruiting visit and is both depressed and relieved to hear from the 
team members who entertain him for the weekend that school will be 
“no problem” because he will have “easy” teachers who are “hand- 
picked” in advance, and that all of his educational choices and require- 
ments will be “taken care of” for him by advisors. 

Stories such as these reveal pivotal moments and challenges in the 
schooling of some African American athletes, especially those in “big- 
time,” revenue-producing football programs. Over the years, the tremen- 
dous amount of attention devoted to the subject of male intercollegiate 
student-athletes who do not perform academically at the same level as 
their non-athlete peers has addressed a problem that has threatened to 
“undermine the integrity of higher education” (Knight Foundation, 1991, 
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p. vii.) Especially troubling to many has been the academic performance 
of some African American football and basketball players at the highest 
levels of intercollegiate competition: scholarship recipients at NCAA 
Division I, revenue-producing schools. In the 80s, studies showed that as 
a group these student-athletes were the least prepared for college (lowest 
high school GPA and SAT/ACT scores), had the lowest GPAs in college, 
the highest tendency to “cluster” in easy courses in easy majors, and 
were least likely to graduate compared to all student-athletes (American 
Institutes for Research, 1988, 1989; Case, Greer, & Brown, 1987; Eitzen, 
1987; Sack, 1987/88; Spivey & Jones, 1975). Even now, black student- 
athletes are, as a group, still at the bottom of all measures of academic 
success: the problems noted in earlier decades have persisted into the 
90s. For example, in a discussion of 1993 NCAA Division I graduation 
rates, Siegel (1994) noted that 57% of white football players graduated 
in six years, whereas the rate for African American football players was 
only 36%. 1995 graduation rate data for Division I student-athletes who 
enrolled in 1988 show that the overall rate was 57%, but the rate for 
black male student-athletes was only 41% (“Year in Review,” 1996). 
Most recently, Division I data show that the 1998 graduation rate for all 
student-athletes was 57%, 60% for white male football players, and only 
42% for black male football players (NCAA, 1999). 

Although plenty of such objective data prove that the concern about 
some black student-athletes’ lack of academic achievement is well 
grounded, we still have little to guide the development of enduring reme- 
dies. Two main perspectives have informed the discussions of this prob- 
lem. The “deficit” perspective (Irvine, 1990) has emphasized the. defi- 
ciency of African American athletes compared to other groups. Many 
authors writing with this point of view have made important contributions 
to the study of academics and student-athletes, but their treatment of 
African American athletes is limited in that it generally leaves the impres- 
sion that the poor performance is primarily their fault. As Payne (1989) 
noted in a discussion of school dropouts and marginal academic achievers, 


A stress on the psychological problems of dropouts, their family problems, 
and their educational weaknesses diverts attention from the possibility that 

- dropouts are offering a critique of schooling . . . and reinforces the tendency 
of educators to locate the problem someplace other than in an environment 
that both students and teachers find debilitating. (pp. 119, 121) 


Such an emphasis is common among discussions of the causes and “so- 

lutions” for some African American athletes’ poor school performance. 
The alternative (but less frequently invoked) perspective guiding - 

some of the literature has connected the poor academic performance of 
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some black student-athletes to problems within the society at large, sug- 
gesting that these students’ underachievement may be caused in part by 
the way that schools are structured to maintain prevailing social and eco- 
nomic order (Edwards, 1984; Eitzen & Purdy, 1986; Henderson, 1986; 
Ruffer, 1971; Spivey & Jones, 1975). 

However, if the purpose of years of discussion from either perspective 
was to help these students improve their academic performance, one can 
only conclude that something is still missing in the attempt to address the 
problem, because it persists even now. Fine’s (1991) examination of urban 
public schools noted the insufficiency of characterizing the school dropout 
problem “as if it were an idiosyncratic consequence of unmotivated 
youths, burned-out teachers, apathetic mothers, or ‘pathological cultures 
of poverty.’ The structural roots of this ostensibly inevitable ‘problem,’ 
both within and without public spheres, [are] thereby rendered invisible” 
(p. 176). Her attempt to look for less visible elements in the attempt to 
root out educational problems is instructive in the case of the inadequate 
educational attainments of some African American athletes. 

One thing missing in much of the commentary, for example, is a full ex- 
pression of these students’ point of view. We know how academically in- 
adequate we have judged them to be, but we do not know how they expe- 
rience school. Ruffer (1971), Ender (1983), Underwood (1986), and 
Daniels (1987) suggested that the perceptions and perspectives of black 
student-athletes should be researched and understood in order to address 
the problem successfully, but only Adler and Adler (1991) and a very few 
others (such as Person and LeNoir, 1997, for example) have used qualita- 
tive research designs to discover their experiences and perspectives. Their. 
voices have barely been heard at all. As it stands now, more is known 
about deficient test scores and program interventions for this group of stu- 
dents than about their experiences of schooling that those programs are 
supposed to help with. Winbush’s (1987/88) conclusions about the litera- 
ture on black student-athletes remain, unfortunately, still applicable today: 


A safe conclusion that can be made at this point, is that while many persons have 
written on the plight of the black athlete, most of these studies are meditations 
rather than empirical analyses of new or existing data. . . . Given the paucity of 
research on black athletes in college, any conclusions regarding the improve- 
ment of their welfare, [are] at best premature, and at worst hazardous. (p. 99) 


In this article I ask how our educational policies and practices might 
change if we better understood these students’ narratives of their school- 
ing experiences. From recent work by researchers such as Fine (1991) and 
Freeman (1997) we know that listening to student voices has the potential 
to reveal better solutions to schooling problems, but little of that approach 


` 
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has been applied in the research and discussions of the issue of the acade- 
mic achievement of some African American athletes. Furthermore, schol- 
arly discussions of the rare first-hand glimpses of these students’ school- 
ing that are available have not fully considered the ways their subjective 
realities demonstrate that their experiences have been constructed in the 
process of interactions between themselves and the people and institu- 
tional structures around them. However, any effort to search out the “un- 
official, . . . private, and invisible spheres of social life” (Millman & Kan- 
ter, 1987, p. 32) must include an attempt to identify the ways in which 
usually silenced individuals interact with the structures and people within 
the educational-systems of which they are part. As Giroux (1992) wrote, 
“our task becomes far more subtle than the mere correction of negative 
stereotypes” (p. 246). Rather, the project is to.engage in what he describes 
as “border pedagogy,” which takes up “the dual task of not only creating 
new objects of knowledge but also addressing how inequalities, power, 
and human suffering are rooted in basic institutional structures” (Giroux, 
1992, p. 29). If we consider that the everyday world is a “moving moral 
space in which the dialogical self realizes itself in its so-called public and 
private narrative relations with others” (Denzin, 1997, p. 278), and that 
the university is a cultural site of “multiple and heterogeneous borders 
where different histories, languages, experiences, and voices intermingle 
amidst diverse relations of power and privilege” (Giroux, 1992, p. 205), 
then it becomes clear that it is not sufficient to attempt to discover the pri- 
vate worlds of academically at-risk black athletes merely to develop a 
“taxonomy of difference” (Tierney, 1994, p. :109). As Stevenson and 
Ellsworth (1993) urged in their study of the way school dropouts’ voices 
are silenced, we must make an effort to avoid framing educational prob- 
lems “solely in terms of students, [but instead to identify] an interdepen- 
dent relationship between school processes and the personal characteris- 
tics [of students]” (p. 259). What would happen if we spoke with these 
students rather than about them and sought to understand them rather than 
to categorize, judge, and reform them? What if we allowed ourselves to 
consider evidence of their experiences of themselves within the complex- 
ities of their varied and interactive experiences of schooling? 


An Investigation of African American Football Players’ 
Schooling Experiences 


Research Design/Methodology 


A qualitative interview study was conducted at a large, predominantly 
white, public university in the southeast with a highly-ranked, Division 
I, revenue-producing football program. (To preserve participants’ confi- 
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dentiality, the actual school is not named.) The school was graduating 
50-51% of its general student body in the. three years preceding the 
study. Black students overall graduated at a rate of 38-39%, and white 
students overall at rate of 52-53%. While calculating graduation rates of 
student-athletes is a complex and variable business and the methods for 
doing so are not always reported prominently along with the results, it 
was possible to construct a picture of the 4-year graduation rates from 
data obtained from the school (and reported to the NCAA). Among stu- 
dent-athletes, the range over three years was 31-40% for black football 
players and 60-70% for white football players. 

All of the African American football scholarship recipients who were 
classified as seniors, juniors, or sophomores in their fifth semester at the 
university, were at least age eighteen or over, and were identified as 
being on the team’s “academically at-risk” list (N = 12) were invited to 
participate, and of that group, eight agreed, representing a participation 
tate of 67% of the sample population. The numbers break down as fol- 
lows: among the 8 African American seniors,” 2 did not meet the above- 
stated criteria for inclusion, 3 declined to participate, and 3 agreed. 
Among the 4 African American juniors, 3 were excluded by the study 
criteria, and the 1 who was eligible to participate agreed to do so. 
Among the 8 sophomores, 3 were excluded, 1 declined, and 4 agreed to 
participate. (If the study had been conducted with academically at-risk 
white football players, a total of 3 out of a population of 15 would have 
met the criteria for inclusion in the study, as compared to the 12 who 
were eligible among the African American football players out of a pop- 
ulation of 20.) With the exception of one of the participants (who had 
been unable to play that year due to injury), all were highly ranked on 
the team’s depth chart (i.e., “starter” or first back-up). Though the num- 
ber of participants itself was relatively small, the sample represented 
three-fourths of the entire group of academically at-risk African Ameri- 
can football players who had persisted beyond the second semester of 
their sophomore year at this school. And, in light of the well-known dif- 
ficulties of gaining research access to members of highly ranked Divi- 
sion I teams (Funk, 1991; Wiggins, 1986; Winbush, 1987/88;), any first- 
hand accounts are particularly valuable. 

The participants’ cumulative GPAs ranged iom 1.6 to 2.3, and the 
mean cumulative GPA for the group was 1.96. Each had two or more se- 
mester GPAs below 2.0, and, with one exception, each had at least one 
semester under 1.0 (the one exception had a low of 1.6). All were on the 
football team’s “academically at-risk” list because they were judged by 
mutual agreement between the Head Coach and the academic advising 
office for student-athletes to be demonstrating academic difficulty.’ Their 
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academic transcripts showed that as a group and as individuals, these stu- 
dent-athletes had not performed consistently well in their academic ca- 
reers; however, their records also showed that all were capable of per- 
forming at least at the C+ level in college, and most even higher, because 
all had at least one semester of 2.6 or higher at some point over the years. 

The student-athletes’ stories were collected through ethnographic, 
open-ended, in-depth interviews (Denzin, 1989; Mishler, 1986; Rein- 
harz, 1992; Spradley, 1979). The interview protocol, designed with the 
advice and approval of a qualitative research support group and the 
school’s research compliance office, investigated high-school back- 
ground,’ early college years, and current academic experiences. All par- 
ticipants were asked the same questions, which concentrated on their ex- 
periences with various members of the academic community and about 
their classroom and studying activities. Also, the open-ended nature of 
the questions and the study design encouraged the researcher to ask fol- 
low-up questions based on the students’ responses. Each participant 
spent an average of 3 hours over 2 meetings with the researcher (two ap- 
proximately 1 and 1/2-hour meetings). (The original study design called 
for three meetings and a follow-up after the interviews were transcribed; 
however, it became clear early on that achieving that goal would be im- 
possible due to the priority of academic and athletic commitments. One 
of the criteria for approval of the study was that it not cut into any of the 
students’ class, athletic, or study-hall times, which greatly limited the re- 
maining time available.) The interviews were audio-taped and tran- 
scribed with the participants’ awareness and consent. 

Data were analyzed according to constant-comparison and thematic 
analysis techniques to identify connections within and across interviews 
(Goetz & LeCompte, 1984; Huberman & Miles, 1994; Spradley, 1979; 
Taylor & Bogdan, 1984). The common, recurring topics and categories 
that emerged across the content of the respondents’ stories and the con- 
cepts that were developed from the data in the effort to move from de- 
scription to interpretation are the basis of the findings presented here. 
Throughout the process of identification and interpretation of themes, 
the data were coded according to thematic categories, including both 
positive and negative incidents related to a particular category. This 
strategy was intended to ensure that the coding scheme fit the data, and 
not vice versa (Taylor & Bogdan, 1984). 


Findings: A System for the Production of 
Marginal Students 
A major finding of this study was that the marginal academic per- 
formance of these football players was a phenomenon created by a series 
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of interrelated practices engaged in by all significant members of the aca- 
demic setting, including peers, coaches, advisors, teachers, and the stu- 
dent-athletes themselves. That finding is presented here according to the 
components of the process by which the phenomenon of inadequate acad- 
emic performance was achieved. The first part of the presentation focuses 
on the establishment and reinforcement of limited expectations and atti- 
tudes by peers, advisors, teachers, and coaches. Following the discussion 
of those messages is a presentation of the role the football players them- 
selves played in the process. 

Experiences and perceptions of limited expectations: recruitment, ori- 
entation, and the first year. From the very beginning of their academic 
careers—in recruitment, orientation, and their first year—and continuing 
throughout their college years, these football players perceived implicit 
and/or explicit messages that school was not important, that they were 
not considered intellectually capable students, were not expected to do 
well in school, and were not cared about as individual student learners. 

The messages that academics should not be considered a top priority 
and that they did not have to worry about school were delivered even be- 
fore the athletes started work at the school, in the process of being re- 
cruited and in orientation. For example, the message Al? received in the 
recruiting process was that he would not be required to work hard at 
school: “Well, when I first got here [for my recruiting visit]—I remem- 
ber when I was being recruited, there was a couple of players, . . . and 
they said ‘You don’t have to go to school, because the teachers are going 
to take care of you.’” In their orientation sessions, the athletes perceived 
little attempt to connect with them as persons or to challenge them acad- 
emically. Derek said that the placement of academic orientation during 
the first two weeks of practice, a physically draining experience, led to 
his and others’ mentally turning off and being unable to find any value in 
what was said. Antone said that from the advisors’ different ways of pre- 
senting academic information and social life information during orienta- 
tion, he perceived the message that other things were far more important 
than academics. In looking back on his college career, William, a senior, 
said that he believed he would have done a lot better in school if the ini- 
tial expectations had been set higher than they had been: 


I would have done a whole lot better if it weren’t for coming in and having a 
group of people say, “This is the minimum you need to do,” and holding your 
hand here, and holding your hand there. . . . They were already expecting me 
not to do well, so why would I want to do more? 


The foundation laid by the messages these athletes perceived during 
recruiting and orientation was further established by their first-year ex- 
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periences. The idea that others were more responsible-for their academic 
programs than they were themselves was communicated right away by 
the advisor practice of choosing their classes for them. From this the 
athletes perceived that they were not considered capable of performing 
well academically, were not expected to do so, and that they were not 
cared about as individual persons. Malik said that the “easy” classes he 
was given by his advisor in his first year delivered the message that he 
could scale down his own expectations, even though as a high-school se- 
nior he had expected college would be hard. Rodney felt he was put in 
classes that did not correspond with his interests, despite his efforts to 
communicate what those interests were. He felt that an advisor’s failure 
to listen to him early on had negative consequences later in terms of his 
academic curriculum and his career plans. Some felt they were being 
treated as representative of a certain “type” of inadequate student. David 
felt that advisors chose classes for athletes based on assumptions about 
their abilities that were developed without real knowledge of the athletes 
as individual persons: 


They’re just like, “Well, he’s dumb, so let’s put him in this easy class to get 
his GPA back up,” without even looking at my schedule or what I want to do. 
. .. I guess they know better than I do, huh, but it didn’t come out to be that 
way. You know, without even looking at me! You know, advisors just want 
you in hours sometimes. . . . Well, to have your schedule made before you 
even come there? I mean, when you come.there, to say “Well, I already have 
a list of classes you should take, I’ve already done, once you turn in your ad- 
vising card, I’ve already got the classes right here.” And you’re like, “Well, I 
don’t want to take that.’ And they’re like, “Well, I’ve already registered you.” 
So you feel like—$ 


Like you have no control, and that’s not letting you grow up, that’s not let- 
ting you become what you want to do. You’ll be lost once you have to do it 
for yourself. > 


David felt that in contrast to what he considered the excessive control 
advisors engaged in with regard to academics, his teachers in his first se- 
mester demonstrated little concern about how he conducted his acade- 
mic life. He interpreted their practice of not requiring class attendance to 
be evidence that they did not care if he went, and thus decided to try to 
“get away with” not going to class. Similarly, Derek said he learned in 
his first semester that it did not seem truly important to his teachers, ad- 
visors, or coaches that he attend class—since their outward, public mes- 
sage that lack of attendance was unacceptable was not reinforced by sig- 
nificant negative consequences for failing to go. 

Reinforcement of messages throughout the college years. These ath- 
letes’ stories made it clear that they continued over time to perceive that 
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many of their teachers did not care very much about what they learned 
or how well they performed in classes. Antone described what he said 
was a common practice for himself and others—leaving in the middle of 
a class session—which he said was prevented by a teacher only once out 
of the many times it happened. (Significantly, that teacher was the only 
one Antone referred to in glowing terms when he was asked about mem- 
orable experiences with teachers.) Antone interpreted the fact that teach- 
ers didn’t stop them from leaving class as evidence that they didn’t care. 
His comments about this came up in the course of another story he was 
telling: 


How is it that you get up in the middle of the class and leave? I mean, does 
anybody care? 


No. Teachers don’t say anything. Especially if you’re sitting in the back... . 
Pd act like I’m going to the bathroom, and not come back. Teachers 
wouldn’t say nothing. You could get up in the middle of your English class, 
or something, and teachers wouldn’t say nothing, cause they knew they 
could just hang you that flag. So they didn’t really care; it didn’t bother them 
for someone to get up and walk out. 


Even when they were in class, many expressed a great deal of discom- 
fort with participating and said that their teachers generally allowed 
them to remain passive. Frequent instances of sleeping in class were also 
described by all of the participants, and they said they never received 
any message from a teacher that doing so was unacceptable. They 
thought that the teachers either did not know or did not care if they slept 
in class. However, Malik made it clear that he didn’t think that teachers 
should be so easy on them: “You can’t just have a lot of leeway, cause 
people start getting over on you. You gotta put your foot down and have 
a little rules to you.” The lack of enforcement of rules, in his opinion, 
was indication of a lack of caring, because he assumed that teachers 
knew about all the ways students try to “get over on them”—-get away 
with things. When teachers didn’t “put their foot down,” that was a sig- 
nal to these athletes that they could do whatever they wanted to do: ar- 
rive late, sleep, leave early, or just not go. 

The athletes were quite aware that many of their teachers, hand- 
picked by their advisors, would not hold them accountable for their poor 
academic performances and would give them “extra” chances to obtain 
passing grades because they were athletes. Al told a story of class in 
which he and some teammates received “extra help” despite the fact that 
they hadn’t done anything to deserve it: 


I was in [one class]. Me, [a teammate], and a couple of other dudes were in 
there, just goofing off, and we got behind in the class—we did bad on the 
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first two tests. She told us that if we did good on the next test, she’d be will- 
ing to help us out. We, uh, I got a C on it. I think all the other guys got D’s. 
That helped us out. She gave us extra work to make up for it, the tests. 


Though they were very aware of the fact that they did not deserve such 
breaks on the basis of their efforts, they never turned them down. 

Perhaps most disturbing of all was their perception that many teachers 
just didn’t care enough about their learning to actually teach them the 
course material. They described experiences with teachers whom they 
did not understand, who did not appear to have the time to teach mater- 
ial so that they understood it, and who did not appear to be available to 
help them when they were struggling to learn. Rodney said that with the 
exception of one teacher, he had never received any direct positive feed- 
back from anyone: 


Can you think of any times in school while you’ve been here, that you felt 
that someone really recognized your abilities, intellectually, not athletically? 


That’s kind of hard to say, cause if they did recognize it I wouldn’t know 
about it, because I don’t think anyone’s ever come up to—well, I mean peo- 
ple have come up to me and said “You know you’re a very smart person and 
you need to pick it up a little,” but no [teacher] has actually came and sat 
down and talked to me and tell me what they actually thought. 


Like their interactions with advisors and teachers, their coaches’ prac- 
tices regarding academics and the various messages they sent also 
played a role in this process. Although their coaches publicly empha- 
sized the importance of academics, these student-athletes did not believe 
that the coaches really thought school was important. According to their 
accounts, they believed the coaches’ actions usually demonstrated that 
they did-not truly care about academics, despite what they said in words. 
Derek said, “They have fits when you have to do anything with acade- 
mics. They have fits. So they don’t really believe in it. But I guess they 
promised your parents, or something. But it’s a world of athletics—you 
can tell.” Others thought that the coaches were simply trying to look out 
for their own best interests by keeping athletes in classes, keeping them 
eligible, and perceived that the coaches’ self-interest, rather than the stu- 
dent-athletes’ educational improvement, was more important to them. In 
general, the message they perceived from coaches was that academics 
belonged on the “warm burner,” and they concluded that the coaches’ 
verbal emphasis on academics was merely “lip service.” 

The student-athletes’ role: attitudes and practices of conformity and 
resistance. The system of schooling that emerged from the data showed 
that the football players themselves played an important role in creating 
their poor academic performance by constructing attitudes and engaging 
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in practices that conformed, largely, with the collective messages they 
perceived. They adopted an attitude of detachment, of “just getting by” 
in school, and frequently made use of others’ reduced expectations to get 
out of taking school seriously. Although their anger at how they were 
treated sometimes led them to engage in practices of resistance, those 
also resulted in marginal academic performances. 

It is important to note at this point that each of these student-athletes 
also spoke of infrequent (one or two) yet critical experiences in which 
they applied themselves enthusiastically and successfully to schoolwork. 
Although that portion of the study’s findings is not the focus here, this 
fact should dispel any sense that the student-athletes were incapable of 
doing successful academic work. When they felt personally respected, 
challenged, and that they would be held accountable for their actions, 
their academic behaviors and success within individual classes improved 
dramatically, albeit temporarily. A fuller description and discussion of 
this portion of the study’s findings may be found in Benson (1996). 

All of these football players revealed that they had internalized the 
messages they had received—that school was not important, that they 
were incapable of ‘good performances—and displayed an attitude that 
conformed, for the most part, with that characterization. Derek’s com- 
ments illustrated this pose, which he said he shared with his teammates: 


Schoolwork is something I can’t get excited about. Do you ever get excited 
about work? I think one reason athletes don’t do well in school is because 
they see it as just something you have to do. You get to college because of 
football. Everyone just wants to play pro ball. School is just something you 
gotta do to play pro ball. It’s like people tell you that’s what you can do, go 
play pro football, and you’re like “Yeah!” I mean, it’s something you like to 
do, and you can earn a lot of money. And that just puts your schoolwork 
down. It’s just something you gotta do. You gotta be eligible to get there. . . . 
Everybody’s just trying to get by, really. No one’s interested in academics— 
they’re just trying to get it over with. Do whatever. Just get by. 


William said that because he was not encouraged to play an active 
role in designing his school career, he didn’t really care that much about 
what he did in school, about how he performed. It simply wasn’t con- 
nected to him, which was an attitude he said he regrets. 

The athletes’ stories revealed that they frequently engaged in practices of 
avoiding schoolwork and staying away from teachers. Derek spoke of the 
way he and his teammates would act when they were in classes together: 


What would happen in that kind of class? 


Goofing off, telling jokes, stuff like that. Messing with the professor. Those 
are the types of classes people don’t do good in, cause everybody’s just play- 
ing around, not paying attention, sending notes back and forth and stuff. 
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Although he indicated that he would personally prefer not to be in classes 
with his teammates because of the negative effect they had on one another, 
he said he participated in the “goofing off” along with the rest of them. 
Antone said that he and his teammates would demonstrate their lack of 
concern for school by not going to class. The decision to attend class or 
not had little to do with wanting to learn, with feeling that he had to be in 
class, or anything related to his academic requirements—he decided on 
the basis of whether his teammates were going, which oftentimes meant 
that he and they did not go. . i 

Their stories revealed that they often adopted various methods of 
avoiding studying rather than doing it: 


What other things do you remember about study hall? 


Study hall. Well, . . . I guess just trying to figure ways to get out of study hall. 
[Laughs]. I had a couple of excuses—had some food poisoning, ate some 
bad food, something like that. Or going to the library, you know. I think 
that’s the best one, the food poisoning story. (Derek) 


Though Derek clearly believed that he was capable of performing well 
in school, he had adopted an academic identity of “being lazy,” a label 
he said a teacher had used to describe him as well. Malik also revealed 
that while he believed in his own intelligence and ability to do well, it 
was so easy to “go with the flow,” to act helpless and only passively in- 
volved when it came to educational matters: 


If you had to [plan your courses] by yourself, would you be able to? 


It would be hard, cause I’ve been spoon-fed so much, you know? I’ve been 
spoon-fed for two straight years. Cause I’ll be sitting there, looking at the 
regular students, and saying, “Golly, they got to go to so much trouble, and 
all we gotta do is come over here, and tell somebody to push a button, and 
it’s all right there. I think you could, because you’d have to, but you get like 
a little baby—it’s gonna take a little time when you’ve been spoon-fed—you 
gotta learn to walk. You know you gotta crawl before you can walk, so I 
think I could, but I don’t have to. No reason to walk, you know? 


Sometimes, the football players intentionally engaged in manipulative 
practices which they used to avoid doing their schoolwork and to obtain 
grades higher than their work warranted. Tito said that while he tried to 
stay awake in his classes, he knew when he was going to fall asleep, and 
planned accordingly: “Usually I know when I’m not going to stay up, so 
PI wear a hat, pull it down low, have a pencil in my hand, and go to 
sleep.” The athletes also described the practice of “helping each other 
out,” which amounted to finding shortcuts to avoid doing much work. 
Tito talked about his method of manipulating teachers in order to get a 
higher grade: 
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I made it a point to go up to [the teacher] after class, and keep talking to him. 
I tell him after class “What do I need to do for extra credit?”—“T got this for 
you.” “How you doing, blah, blah, blah.” I’m kissing his ass, and walking by 
and waving, letting him know I’m there. That’s the difference between an A 
and a B, or between a C and a D, or a damn F. I think that personal relation- 
ship between the student and teacher—think: me, if I was a teacher, I would 
like that: “That kid is interested in my course. You know, just give him an A. 
He actually likes this boring shit.” 


Although this student spoke of at least one situation in which he gen- 
uinely wanted to learn, he and several of the others spoke of what they 
said was a common practice of manipulating teachers in this way, mak- 
ing them feel good just to convince them to give them extra chances or 
even higher grades. They claimed that they were taught to manipulate 
the system by members of the university staff, who told them they 
should take advantage of certain teachers who didn’t really care enough 
about them to teach them properly by using them to get unearned high 
grades. Al said “I know when I first sat down and talked with [my col- 
lege advisor], he said the system is going to use the students, so the stu- 
dents might as well use the system.” They believed that the advisor prac- 
tice of finding “friendly” teachers—which in itself reinforced the idea 
that they required “help” from others and were incapable of achieving 
good grades on their own—helped them to beat the system. 

Sometimes, their comments revealed more than just an attitude of de- 
tachment from academics or skillfulness in “getting by.” In cases in 
which they felt they were approached in an authoritarian, directive man- 
ner, they said they became actively upset at the way they were treated. In 
some instances, opposition to authoritarian methods led to an even 
quicker adoption of the ineffective academic practices they were being 
told to stop. Malik’s comments indicated his oppositional response to 
being told to study: 


You know, sometimes I would study [in study hall]. But you know, man, 
we’re men and we’re freshmen. They can tell you to do something but unless 
it’s your parents you’re really not gonna listen to them. And we’d say “OK,” 
and study for ten minutes, and start talking again. - 


Though the stories differed somewhat from individual to individual, 
the scenario presented here accurately renders the system of practices, 
perceptions, and responses that collectively functioned to produce the 
marginal academic performances of these student-athletes. From the 
practices of other members of the academic environment, they perceived 
messages that told them they were not expected to perform very well in 
school, that they were considered incapable of doing well, that acade- 
mics were not important, and that many academic matters would be 
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taken care of for them by others. The athletes themselves constructed an 
attitude and practice of “getting by”—of doing only what was necessary 
to ensure they met the base line requirements, and little more. This be- 
havior conformed with the messages they had perceived. In addition to 
feeling that all they had to do was “get by,” some also felt angry at di- 
rective, authoritarian approaches, and they employed active resistance 
and deliberate avoidance of the actions they were being ordered to do— 
studying and learning. Clearly, this system was a way of “doing school” 
that was not very successful when it came to encouraging and producing 
good academic performance. 


Discussion 


These African American athletes’ accounts showed that in many re- 
spects they felt like Coleridge’s (1951) sailors in “The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner,” who, cast upon the ocean and surrounded by nothing but 
water, find no sustainable water from which to drink. The students found 
themselves within an educational institution where one might presume to 
find encouragement of learning everywhere, but discovered little to sus- 
tain them. 

The bleakness that characterized their schooling and their academic 
performance is not unlike that which has been presented in previous 
documentation of the comparatively poor academic performance of 
African American athletes (Eitzen, 1987; Eitzen & Purdy, 1986; Kiger 
& Lorentzen, 1988; Purdy, Eitzen, & Hufnagel, 1982; Shapiro, 1984). 
The athletes’ accounts of experiencing little control over the planning of 
academic matters, little genuine engagement with course material and 
with their teachers, and of acting in ways that demonstrated an attitude 
of merely wanting to “get by” in school correspond especially to Adler 
and Adler’s (1991) compelling four-year participant-observation study. 
Their portrayal revealed student-athletes (basketball players) who were 
“uninvolved in academic decision-making,” and who thought that “tak- 
ing care of academics was somebody else’s responsibility, not theirs, 
and that they did not have to put much effort into worrying about it” (pp. 
130, 131). The student-athletes’ stories presented in this article, of the 
ease of skipping classes without apparent penalty, of minimal interac- 
tions with teachers, and of teachers’ assumptions that they weren’t inter- 
ested in or capable of doing serious work, are eerily similar to the expe- 
riences of the athletes Adler and Adler studied more than ten years ago. 

However, although the theory of role conflict that emerged from Adler 
and Adler’s (1987, 1991) data was certainly well grounded, its emphasis 
on the predominantly individual nature of the phenomenon of detach- 
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ment from academics does not fully consider how the practices of others 
within the setting contribute to the phenomenon. The stories told by the 
student-athletes in this study made it abundantly clear that they were not 
alone in creating this situation. By examining the evidence of their sto- 
ties and perspectives, this study isolates and clarifies a link between the 
structural process of schooling, others’ expectations and practices, and 
the student-athletes’ own attitudes and practices, which suggests that an 
additional perspective grounded in an analysis of the structure and 
nature of the schooling process should be applied to the understanding 
of student-athletes’ poor academic performance. Such an approach looks 
beyond the confines of individual experience alone and toward the inter- 
action between people and institutional structures. Giroux (1991) sug- 
gested 


taking up the relationship between the personal and the political in a way 
that does not collapse the personal into the political but strengthens the rela- 
tionship between the two. . . . The issue of how the self is constructed in mul- 
tiple and complex ways must be analyzed both as part of a language of affir- 
mation and a broader understanding of how identities are inscribed in and 
between various social, cultural, and historical formations. (p. 54) 


Although the data in this study echo Adler and Adler’s (1987, 1991) 
findings, the application of a different theoretical lens reveals not only 
the student-athletes’ acts of distancing (away from academics), but also 
how the other members of the setting contribute significantly to the 
problem. Whereas many explanations of detachment from academics 
and poor academic performance obscure the political in the personal, 
these athletes’ stories demonstrate that this phenomenon is created by 
the interrelation of the political, the defining and structuring of school- 
ing practices, and the’ personal. The evidence of the athletes’ stories 
showed not merely deficient students engaging in ineffective and unpro- 
ductive academic practices or students caught in a conflict between two 
masters, but rather a deficient system comprised of many persons engag- 
ing in ineffective and unproductive practices. 

This analysis echoes an approach powerfully voiced more than a 
decade ago by Harry Edwards (1984) in an article on the creation of the 
“black dumb jock”: 


For as long as organized sports participation has been associated with Amer- 
ican education, the traditionally somewhat comic, not altogether unappeal- 
ing “dumb jock” image of the student-athlete has endured. Though over the 
years there have been some notable efforts . . . to expose the desperately se- 
rious realities masked by this caricature, only recently has American society 
been jolted into recognizing the extensive and iragic implications of wide- 
spread educational mediocrity and failure among student-athletes, and—no 
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less importantly—that “dumb jocks” are not born; they are being systemati- 
cally created. (p. 8) 


Edwards’ analysis of the ways in which systems produce black athletes 
with little interest in academics and eventually few skills to succeed aca- 
demically is supported by the perspectives offered in the stories told by 
the athletes in this study. 

The analysis of school failure as a “systems” rather than solely an indi- 
vidual problem also echoes the body of work which claims that to under- 
stand why some black students in the general student population do not 
do well in school we must consider the entire system of schooling to see 
how all members involved in the schooling process think and act with re- 
gard to black students and how black students think and act in relation to 
those others around them (Fleming, 1984; Fordham, 1991; Hale-Benson, 
1989; Ogbu, 1990; Powell, 1989). The student-athletes’ accounts of 
schooling experiences that are offered here suggest that such an approach 
to understanding poor academic performance corresponds most closely 
with the evidence from their stories and concurs with their own under- 
standing of and conclusions about what is happening to them in school. 
Unfortunately little use of this perspective and research has been made in 
most of the literature related to African American student-athletes. 

Thus the analysis of the poor academic performance of black student- 
athletes as having been created by a system of interrelated practices and 
responses on the part of all members of the academic setting, in addition 
to the students themselves, challenges the root of the “deficit” perspec- 
tive inherent in much previous literature about academically at-risk 
African American athletes. The student-athletes’ stories demonstrated 
first of all that their poor academic achievement was not caused simply 
by a lack of ability—trather, it was produced by a series of actions by the 
students themselves and by significant others in the academic environ- 
ment. Their stories tell us that a careful look into their experiences of 
schooling yields a better explanation of their behavior than the common 
explanation that attributes it mostly to their failure to take advantage of 
existing resources and to make appropriate academic choices, or to some 
inherent lack of ability. 


Implications for Policy and Practice 


Although the findings from this study are specifically relevant to the 
institution at which the study was conducted and cannot be generalized 
to all academically at-risk Division I African American football players, 
these students’ experiences and perspectives have implications for pol- 
icy and practice regarding other student-athletes like them. 
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Conducted at a school with a nationally ranked, revenue-producing 
football program officially in compliance with current NCAA academic 
rules, this study should provoke an examination of the extent to which 
the stated end of improving African American student-athletes’ learning 
and academic performance is being achieved by the policies and prac- 
tices in place in academic programs for at-risk student-athletes. Whereas 
a current emphasis in athletics administration appears to be on ensuring 
compliance to rules and on offering special support services, especially 
for “high-risk” student-athletes (a quick search of the internet using the 
keywords “academics” and “athletics” will reveal the enormity of the 
academic support industry for athletes), it may be more useful to follow 
a direction suggested by Astin (1985), who stated that “the effectiveness 
of any educational policy or practice is directly related to the capacity of 
that policy or practice to increase student involvement” (p. 136). The 
findings in this study—the system of practices that discouraged student 
involvement with academics, which in turn encouraged their poor acad- 
emic performances—underscore the wisdom of Astin’s and others’ em- 
phasis on examining how the structural elements of the schooling expe- 
rience relate to the actual encouragement of student involvement and of 
student learning. 

This suggestion, however, runs contrary to much recent literature that 
emphasizes the role of the academic advisor in ensuring at-risk student- 
athletes’ success and claims that academic advising programs for stu- 
dent-athletes, usually administratively housed within the athletics de- 
partment, are in the best position to ensure the academic success of 
student-athletes (Gordon, 1986; Harney, Brigham, & Sanders, 1986; 
Stratten, 1990; Stuart, 1985; Whiddon, 1989). Though many of the sug- 
gestions included in such articles are useful and effective, the findings 
from this study challenge such a single-pronged approach of placing re- 
sponsibility for student-athletes’ success in the domain of only one 
group within the academic setting. Because the problem is one that in- 
volves all the significant groups within the academic institution, it is 
likely that the solution does not rest in the actions of one group alone. 
By structuring primary responsibility within only one group, a campus 
risks allowing other members of the setting to think that their responsi- 
bility is lessened. Most importantly, doing so fails to form the coalition 
of effort that clearly is called for and may have the counterproductive ef- 
fect of drawing student-athletes away from regular involvement with 
faculty, college-based academic advisors, and peers in the university at 
large. The findings from this study show just how important all groups 
are in concert with one another in framing the nature of the academic en- 
vironment; therefore, policies that determine the structure of responsi- 
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bility for student-athletes’ learning should consider the comprehensive 
nature of the problem when looking for its solution. This means consid- 
ering ways to actively involve members from all groups within the acad- 
emic setting, especially including the student-athletes themselves, in the 
determination of policy, practice, and evaluation of effectiveness, and 
ways to share accountability among all groups. 

Readers familiar with the research about success in college among 
students in general will recognize that such a suggestion as the one 
above is hardly new. However, it would be especially useful and produc- 
tive for those who are in any way involved with the academic lives of 
African American athletes to better acquaint themselves with such liter- 
ature, especially, for example, the work of Astin (1984), Fleming (1984), 
and Pascarella and Terenzini (1991), who have demonstrated convinc- 
ingly the importance of student involvement with members of the acad- 
emic community. In their comprehensive review of twenty years of liter- 
ature on what happens to students in college, Pascarella and Terenzini- 
(1991) concluded that 


we need to focus less on a college’s resources and more on such factors as 
curricular experiences and coursework patterns, the quality of teaching, the 
frequency and focus of student-faculty nonclassroom interaction, the nature 
of the peer group and extracurricular activities, and the extent to which insti- 
tutional structures and policies facilitate student academic and social in- 
volvement. (p. 596) 


Equally important would be a greater recognition and application of 
the existing literature that reports on effective strategies for improving 
African American male students’ (and male student-athletes’) academic 
experiences and encouraging successful academic performance. Re- 
cently, Dawson-Threat (1997) advocated an increase in the “collabora- 
tive relationships between faculty and student affairs professionals” in 
order to “enhance faculty members’ awareness of development issues 
for African American men” (p. 39). Cuyjet’s (1997) review underscored 
the pressing need for campus administrators and staff to “provide a non- 
threatening environment for African American men where their expecta- 
tions for success can be nurtured and reinforced . . . [and to reeducate] 
the majority of the community about the inaccuracy of generally held 
perceptions about black men” (p. 7). 

Within the past several years, studies have emerged regarding the re- 
tention of African American males in schools, and the application of 
their findings to the design of comprehensive academic programs for 
academically at-risk black athletes would no doubt alter the kind of 
schooling processes the athletes in this study experienced. According to 
Person and LeNoir (1997), studies of retention models for black student- 
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athletes suggest that their design must be intentional, with well-thought- 
out program components that are institutionally based. In addition, suc- 
cessful retention models introduce African American male student- 
athletes to a school’s academic culture before the athletics program 
commences. These models advocate the identification and enforcement 
of expectations and conduct program evaluations regularly, with the as- 
sistance of internal and external experts (pp. 88-89). Dei, Mazzuca, 
Mclsaac, and Zine, in their critical ethnographic study of academically 
disengaged black students, proposed several practices that would help 
keep these students in school. They suggested that faculty and staff need 
to make the effort to notice when a student first exhibits disengagement; 
colleges need more sensitive and diverse faculty and staff; advisors need 
to facilitate the process of joint decision making about academic and 
other matters; teachers need to develop styles that encourage thoughtful 
class participation; students should be monitored closely during the 
process of their re-engagement with school; and the students themselves 
must change their attitudes and level of effort. Faculty encouragement 
and a strong sense of identity and purpose help African American stu- 
dents negotiate the struggles within their academic lives (Dei, et al., 
1997). Ratcliff’s (1991) findings regarding successful retention strate- 
gies parallel Pascarella and Terenzini’s (1991) in emphasizing that stu- 
dent involvement is key. Ratcliff showed that successful black students 
demonstrate a sense of control over their lives; hold high aspirations for 
themselves; possess academic goals that are supported by peers, friends, 
and families; understand the nature of racism; and voluntarily partici- 
pate in community service. Few of these attributes were revealed by the 
student-athletes in this study. Ratcliff’s work also emphasized the fact 
that truly multicultural institutions are better at providing a comprehen- 
sive system of services, which suggests that predominantly white insti- 
tutions must continue or renew their efforts to recruit and retain minority 
faculty, staff, and students. Finally, the very strong link between stu- 
dents’ academic and career plans and persistence in school (Astin, 1993; 
Ratcliff, 1991; Tinto, 1993) demonstrates that serious and ongoing con- 
versations that consider and articulate possible majors and careers other 
than professional sports must take place regularly between black ath- 
letes and expert academic advisors. 


Conclusion 


There has been a considerable and debilitating tendency to assume 
that the poor academic performance of some African American athletes 
is the result of a deficiency within the students themselves. With such an 
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assumption in mind we might interpret the vignettes presented at the be- 
ginning in the following ways: Derek might be seen as lacking the 
strength of will to stand up for himself and live up to his own potential 
rather than follow the examples of his peers. Antone and Malik, too, 
might be seen as simply wanting to “go with the flow” and take the easy 
road. However, if one considers such moments as the borderland (Tier- 
ney, 1993) where individual and institutional forces collide, intersect, 
and interact, the vignettes might be interpreted quite differently and 
even reveal the potential for productive change. These private voices 
provide insight into what is not working and how things could work bet- 
ter in the educational systems and processes constructed for (and with) 
them. Each person revealed experiences that were the result of choices 
made not only by himself, but also by teachers, coaches, advisors and 
peers—choices such as some teachers’ laissez-faire approach that al- 
lowed students to engage in unproductive academic practices without 
apparent notice or confrontation; advisors’ practices of selecting 
“friendly” teachers and registering groups of student-athletes in those 
classes; coaches’ choices of not enforcing serious consequences for aca- 
demic rules violations because of an unwillingness to have their backs 
against the wall and possibly lose the playing time of a key team mem- 
ber on game day. But what would happen if Derek were in classes with- 
out his teammates? What would happen if he and the others were al- 
lowed to have a more active role in selecting classes and courses of 
study for themselves? What if a teacher said directly to Antone: “It’s not 
OK with me for you to be absent. I want you to be in my class”? Future 
research should continue to investigate student-athletes’ experiences and 
perspectives so as to add to the body of descriptive literature that may 
help redesign educational practices. Because, as this study showed, the 
problem of poor academic performance is one that involves how all 
members of the setting act and interact with student-athletes and with 
each other, it is important as well to gather more descriptive data from 
teachers, coaches, and advisors about their experiences with student-ath- 
letes regarding academic matters. The closer we get to finding out what 
the experience of schooling is like for all participants involved, the bet- 
ter we may be able to discover ways to educate all, not just some, stu- 
dent-athletes. 


Notes 
1All names are pseudonyms chosen by the participants. 


2Among the seniors, only those who remained on campus during the spring semester 
after their eligibility expired (when the interviews were conducted) were considered for 
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inclusion in the study. Several seniors had not enrolled or had elected not to attend 
classes despite being enrolled, in order to prepare for the NFL draft. 

3At this school, seniors were not placed on the team’s official “academically at-risk” 
list. They were selected for the study on the basis of having been on that list in the two or 
three semesters preceding their senior year and by their presence on the university’s 
“academic probation” list. 

4In this article, only the student-athletes’ stories about college experiences are dis- 
cussed. 

5In all cases, only one or two representative passages from the data are reported here 
from each category. For a fuller presentation of the supporting data, see Benson (1996). 
 6Throughout, the interviewer’s words appear in italics. 
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A character in one of Woody Allen’s movies once 
commented: “I took a speed-reading course and was able to read War 
and.Peace in twenty minutes.” “It’s about Russia,” he summarized. We 
suspect that many casual readers of William Bowen and Derek Bok’s 
The Shape of the River will offer a‘similarly succinct comment on the 
472-page tome. “It’s about affirmative action; they’re for it.” 

As scholars, however, we in the academic community are obligated to 
spend more time on this text than simply a quick skimming that pro- 
duces a.sound byte. The Shape of the River is the most thoroughly re- 
searched analysis of affirmative action’s effects in college admissions 
that has been done, and few topics are more important to the health and 
well-being of academic life. Supporters of affirmative action will argue 
about the policy’s success and its capacity for erasing past discrimina- 
tion; without affirmative action higher education becomes more exclu- 
sionary, less concerned with equity. Critics of affirmative action will 
suggest that the demise of the policy will enable colleges and universi- 
ties to return to a standard for excellence based on meritocratic norms 
rather than ones based on social engineering. Regardless of where one 
stands on the issue, then, the text by the former presidents of Princeton 
and Harvard universities is critically important. If the reader finds the 
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authors’ research compelling, then affirmative action ought to be rigor- 
ously defended; if the reader finds little or weak evidence, then it is yet 
more certain that affirmative action ought to be dismantled. Thus, the 
book should be the definitive word on whether to keep or to remove af- 
firmative action. Or should it? 

The authors utilize detailed quantitative analyses of the College and 
Beyond (C&B) database of approximately 45,000 students at twenty- 
eight selective liberal arts colleges and research universities that is main- 
tained by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. Generalizations about af- 
firmative action are critiqued through analysis of black and white 
student performance, multivariate regression of the data, and occasional 
qualitative interview data. 

In Chapter 1 Bowen and Bok trace the history of affirmative action 
and the origins of race sensitive admissions policies in U. S. colleges. 
Their conclusion is that race-based policies “have led to striking gains in 
the representation of minorities in the most lucrative and influential oc- 
cupations” (p. 10). i 

Chapter 2 involves a similar discussion on “race-neutral” policies and 
warns of the inadequacies of using SAT scores for evaluating incoming 
students. They consider the multiple criteria that historically have been 
used for making admissions decisions and point out that of the “42,287 
whites accepted by accredited schools in 1990—91, 6,321 would have 
been excluded if admissions officers had looked only at grades and test 
scores” (p. 25). They also offer hypothetical arialyses about what would 
happen to the C&B schools if test scores were the only criteria used for 
admissions. They conclude that the sharp drop in black and Hispanic en- 
rollment that happened at the University of California Berkeley during 
the first-year after the Regents eliminated affirmative action would hap- 
pen elsewhere. 

Chapters 3 through 8 discuss specific-implications of data on acade- 
mic outcomes, advanced studies, postcollege employment, civic partici- 
pation, and perceptions of college diversity and learning. Bowen and 
Bok then justify use of affirmative action in higher education and answer 
common critiques of the policy in Chapters 9 and 10. The findings that 
the authors provide are not surprising, but they nevertheless document 
solid evidence on what heretofore frequently has been conjecture. The 
authors are always straightforward in their analyses. The average SAT 
score of black matriculants was 1157 and 1331 for whites. The admis- 
sion rate at the C&B selective institutions was 42% for blacks and 25% 
for whites. Graduation rates are 86% for whites and 75% for blacks. 
They also offer comparable data for legacies and recruited athletes. 

- Because the basis of their argument revolves around a quite complex 
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database-they utilize over one hundred tables and figures-the authors 
spend considerable time trying to interpret and explain various facets of 
college admissions policies. For example, critics frequently point out 
that SAT scores of white students are often higher than for black stu- 
dents admitted under affirmative action. A merit-based admissions pol- 
icy, the argument goes, would fairly exclude black students who are aca- 
demically underprepared and it would admit those white students who 
had higher SAT scores and GPAs. As a result, black students who were 
admitted to the institution would feel they belong because they met the 
same standards as everyone else; white students would no longer be re- 
jected because of the color of their skin; and the institution’s standards 
would rise. Bowen and Bok, however, point out that 


at the two most selective universities, a race-neutral process would have had 
a much more limited effect: the projected average SAT score of the black 
students still enrolled under the race-neutral admissions process would have 
been only 2 percent higher at one institution and 1 percent higher at the other 


(p. 43) 


They similarly find that the establishment of race-neutral policies 
would benefit white students only modestly. “Even if white students 
filled all the places created by reducing black enrollment, the overall 
white probability of admission would rise by only one and one-half per- 
centage points: from 25 percent to roughly 26.5 percent” (p. 36). Obvi- 
ously, one problem for white students is that if one black student were 
excluded from a spot in an institution, only one other student would be 
able to fill the position, but many students feel excluded. The simple 
conclusion is twofold. Even under a “merit-based” admissions policy 
black students would still have lower SAT scores, and the concomitant 
rise in white students would be meager. Curiously, the number of lega- 
cies admitted to Harvard University in 1989 was greater than the-com- 
bined number of African Americans, Mexican Americans, Native Amer- 
icans, and Puerto Ricans, but there is little discussion of the lower test 
scores of these students or that they take the places of otherwise quali- 
fied applicants (Busenberg & Smith, 1997; Karen, 1998; Tierney, 1997). 

Another popular argument is that black students who are admitted to a 
college or university in part because of affirmative action suffer academ- 
ically and emotionally due to the rigors of competition at highly selec- 
tive institutions. The assumption is that black students with lower SAT 
scores than their white counterparts would be better off attending sec- 
ond-tier institutions. Data suggest otherwise. Black students with simi- 
lar SAT scores actually graduate at a higher rate and report more acade- 
mic confidence at elite institutions than at less prestigious colleges and 
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universities. Bowen and Bok summarize, “Even those black students in 
the lowest SAT band graduated at higher rates the more selective the 
school they atterided” (p. 61). One concludes that black students are 
more likely to graduate at highly selective colleges than their colleagues 
at less selective ones. : 

The same C&B database shows that 74% of black students and 42% 
of whites believe it is important to be able to work effectively and “get 
along with people from different races and cultures” (p. 220). Extrapo- 
lating this logic to college admissions policies, Bowen and Bok argue 
that higher education has an obligation to enrich the education of every- 
one through diversification. Including race as a criteria in the admissions 
process simply helps institutions meet the demands of all students for 
more interaction across racial groups. Perhaps it should not be surpris- 
ing that the former presidents of two major universities inform their ar- 
gument by pointing to the importance of an institution’s mission. They 
flatly reject the idea that admission to an institution should be deflated 
to a simple analysis of who scored higher on a particular test and are 
equally firm in rejecting the notion that such a process is the only way to 
define merit. They label such claims as “patently false” and continue: 
“Deciding which students have the most ‘merit’ depends on what one is 
trying to achieve” (p. 25). Such goals, they argue, are linked to the mis- 
sion of the university. 

Tests do not capture the entire merit of students and are notoriously 
poor in determining those who have great academic or professional po- 
tential. The reality is that “tests are only modestly correlated with subse- 
quent academic success and give no reliable indication of achievement 
in later life”. (Bok, 1985). Blacks, as a percentage, not only attend grad- 
uate schools at higher rates, they attain graduate or professional degrees 
at higher rates than white students. Eleven percent of black students, for 
example, receive an M.D. degree versus 8% of white students. After - 
graduation black students are more involved in civic participation than 
white students; black students hold more leadership positions as a per- 
centage than white students, and a higher percentage of black students 
are active in community organizations, social services, youth develop- 
ment, and school related activities. 

Although black students compare successfully in many categories, 
they do not fare as well as their white counterparts in the labor market. 
To be sure, black students from selective institutions do better than black 
students from less prestigious institutions. However, a large income gap ` 
still exists between black and white students from the same selective in- 
stitutions. The authors attempt to explain the difference methodologi- 
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cally, but they conclude by wondering whether a level playing field ac- 
tually exists. In effect, their analysis leads the reader toward a claim of 
economic racism, but they hesitate to say so themselves. 

The authors also shed considerable light on what might happen if al- 
ternative policies were instituted in the place of affirmative action. The 
most discussed possible alternative to the current policy pertains to the 
creation of “class-based” affirmative action. When the Hopwood deci- 
sion in Texas took place, the legislature enacted a “10 percent solution” 
where the top 10% of every high-school class would be able to gain ad- 
mittance to the Texas university system; the Governor of California, 
Gray Davis, announced in his inaugural address that he wanted to see 
the top 4% of all of California’s high schools be admitted to the Univer- 
sity of California system to ensure “diversity.” But do such policies 
work? 
`- Not according to Bowen and Bok. They point out that a class-based 
admissions policy would do little to hold steady the current enrollment 
of black college students. The pool of white students from a low SES 
background is almost six times greater than that of black students who 
come from low-SES families. “Substitution of a class-based system,” 
they conclude, “would drastically reduce the quality of the eligible pool 
of black and Hispanic applicants” (p. 51). 

The move toward class-based affirmative action also deserves addi- 
tional analysis since it has garnered such popularity. One point that is 
often overlooked is the cost to the institutions when virtually every stu- 
dent admitted under such a substitute policy would require financial aid. 
A second concern has to do with the initial criticism of affirmative ac- 
tion. One wonders how creating yet another special class—low-income 
applicants—responds to the concerns of strict proponents of a meritoc- 
racy. If black students ought not be given special consideration because 

-of their race, then why should poor students be provided extra consider- 
ation because of their poverty? If black students presumably feel they 
are second-class citizens because they have been admitted under affir- 
mative action policies, then is it not true that poor students would feel 
the same way with class-based affirmative action? 

In the short while since their book has been published, Bowen and 
Bok have created a great stir. There have been as many supportive book 
reviews as negative ones. Abigail Thernstrom, for example, has claimed 
that “the reading of the numbers is seriously flawed” (p. A14). She in- 
terprets the graduation rates for black students (76%) and white students 
(86%) as “a glaring racial disparity” (p. A14). And perhaps this is where 
their book breaks down. However impressive their sophisticated analy- 
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ses are, ultimately, without discussion of graduation disparities, such 
work can only be half of the affirmative action story. 

The authors of The Shape of the River deserve a high degree of praise 
for what they have done. If one is to quarrel with their research, it is not 
based on methodological sophistication, but on an incomplete review of 
the literature. We find it troubling, for example, that in a book that has 
over 150 citations, very few scholars of color are included. Obviously, 
the questions Bowen and Bok are dealing with have not come out of thin 
air. The failure to include the work of thoughtful scholars of color such 
as Michael Olivas (1979, 1997), Richard Duran (1983, 1986), Maria 
Pennock-Roman (1990), and Michael Nettles (1986) is a definite weak- 
ness in an otherwise excellent book. Nevertheless, the effectiveness of 
any public policy ought to be investigated after it has been in existence 
for over a generation. Bowen and Bok make a significant, scholarly case 
that as a public policy, affirmative action works. However, the analysis 
of a public policy cannot reside merely on a cold, impersonal reading of 
facts and figures. Public policies such as affirmative action exist through 
. Shared understandings and philosophies about what we as a citizenry 
ought to expect from colleges and universities, and this kind of discus- 
sion is mostly absent from The Shape of the River. True, the authors dis- 
cuss what the mission of an institution ought to be with regard to issues 
such as diversity and equity, but we are suggesting the opposite kind of 
discussion needs to be heard: What does society expect of its public and 
private postsecondary institutions? 

When such questions go unanswered, the argument then turns on 
methodological quarrels such as those that Thernstrom (1998), the Cen- 
ter for Individual Rights (1998), and others raise. We feel entirely confi- 
dent in the rigor that Bowen and Bok have employed in their text, and 
we applaud their ability to inform the affirmative action debate with 
data, rather than conjecture. One can also only do so much in a text. But 
what The Shape of the River does not do is consider the philosophical 
contours of their metaphorical river. 

Another way to understand the river’s shape is the manner in which 
Gary Orfield and Edward Miller (1998) have done in Chilling Admis- 
sions. The brief 132-page edited text includes authors who deal with the 
consequences of the Hopwood decision, respond to the UC Regents’ ban 
on affirmative action, and discuss campus resegregation and alterna- 
tives. As with The Shape of the River, the articles are empirical pieces 
that call on different data sets and arrive at similar conclusions. The 
chapters are well written and usable either for a doctoral seminar or for 
the general public. 

In the first chapter Gary Orfield patiently works his way through what 
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has happened to affirmative action since the Bakke decision in 1978 and 
pays particular attention to recent developments. He too suggests that 
class-based affirmative action will not solve the problem that currently 
exists; further, because such a policy would prepare students who come 
from schools that do not equip them with the necessary skills, they often 
struggle once they reach college. “Colleges will have to invest in effec- 
tive remedial strategies,” he concludes, “something selective campuses 
have been notoriously reluctant to do” (p. 10). The alternative, he thinks, 
is to mount a vigorous defense of affirmative action. 

In the subsequent chapter Thomas Kane utilizes the High School and 
Beyond database to also confirm that affirmative action has been moder- 
ately helpful for increasing minority student enrollment at elite institu- 
tions. As he works through a careful, in-depth analysis of the data, Kane 
concludes “The suggestion that affirmative action does the intended 
beneficiaries more harm than good finds little support in these data” (p. 
28). Jerome Karabel, a respected sociologist and analyst of equal oppor- 
tunity, continues Kane’s analysis by focusing on California. Karabel, 
too, concludes that the elimination of affirmative action surely will not 
help the vast majority of white applicants who apply to Berkeley, and 
that using poverty as a proxy for race will not maintain a racially diverse 
campus. He comes to his conclusion by way of analyses derived from 
different data sets used by the UC system. 

Chapters 4 and 5 flush out the effects of the Hopwood decision and af- 
ford the reader a good primer on what took place in the court decision, 
what the state of diversity is in Texas, and what ramifications are possi- 
ble for increasing diversity on Texas campuses. Similarly, chapters 6 and 
7 consider earlier court decisions and the consequences of desegregation 
in Mississippi as well as the thorny issue of race and testing. 

The final two chapters move the argument a bit beyond the discussion 
of Bowen and Bok. Susan Wilbur and Marguerite Bonous-Hammarth 
discuss the alternative admissions policy they developed at UC-Irvine. 
Sixty percent of the 1997 class were admitted solely based on grades 
and test scores. The remaining students were admitted on a variety of 
qualitative criteria such as leadership and initiative, self-awareness, 
civic and cultural awareness and a handful of other similar qualities. The 
result was that UC-Irvine was able to maintain their percentage of mi- 
nority freshmen from the previous year, although a staff of twenty-three 
needed to read 7,500 admissions applications for the remaining 4,100 
slots. Obviously, the herculean efforts made by the admissions staff en- 
abled them to reach a goal of maintaining diversity, but at what cost? It 
seems as if they have made an admirable attempt to solve a problem that 
they should not have had to solve, and one wonders how many other ad- 
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missions offices will undertake such a gargantuan task. 

In the final chapter Greg Tanaka, Bonous-Hammarth, and Alexander 
Astin write about the benefits of diversity in higher education. They uti- 
lized data from longitudinal surveys of 25,000 students at 159 colleges 
and universities. They found that students of every color reported “in- 
creased satisfaction with their college experience when they participated 
in cross-cultural activities” (p. 125). To suggest that diversity is impor- 
tant implies that one must have a diverse student body. Thus, the authors 
conclude that the promotion of cross-cultural learning should be one of 
higher education’s goals when admissions officers develop a profile for 
an incoming class. 

As Ronald Dworkin (1998) has observed about The Shape of the 
River: “Impressionistic and anecdotal evidence will no longer suffice: 
any respectable discussion of the consequences of affirmative action in 
universities must now either acknowledge its findings or challenge 
them, and any challenge must match the standards of breadth and statis- 
tical professionalism that Bowen, Bok and their colleagues have 
achieved” (p. 3). Here we add Chilling Admissions as another book that 
blends careful analyses with compelling evidence. David Wilkins (1996) 
recently commented that “color blind policies treat individuals fairly 
when racism and other forms of disadvantage based on color no longer 
affect the lives of citizens” (p. 10). Such an assertion goes to the heart of 
our concern about both of these very admirable books. However, any 
good debate has at least two sides, and there are more ways than one to 
frame an argument. 

One manner to discuss affirmative action is by way of in-depth analy- 
sis, which these two books have done. Their evidence is clear, convinc- 
ing, and compelling. A second way to think about affirmative action, as 
we suggested earlier, is as a public philosophy. What ought society ex- 
pect of its colleges and universities as we begin a new century? What are 
academe’s obligations to society? These philosophical questions await 
the kind of analytical response and argument that are so powerfully uti- 
lized in The Shape of the River and Chilling Admissions. 
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Book Reviews 


On Higher Ground: Education and the Case for Affirmative Action, by Walter 
Feinberg. New York: Teachers College Press, 1998. 87+ pp. Paper $16.95 


ROBERT W. ETHRIDGE, Emory University 


Professor Feinberg does an excellent job of defending 
race- and gender-based affirmative action policies against attempts to replace 
them with so-called merit-based or economic need-based programs as proposed 
by both liberals and conservatives. He points out that affirmative action pro- 
grams are designed to improve the position of women and minorities by cor- 
recting unjustified inequities that cannot be adequately addressed solely by an 
economic model or by a program that seeks only diversity. The author believes 
that programs with such a focus are morally acceptable remedies to address his- 
toric inequities endured by women and minorities. He explains that programs 
that are designed for people because they are poor rather than because they are 
Hispanic, Black, or women have obvious political and some ethical appeal. 
However, in Chapters 2 and 3, he argues very effectively that affirmative action 
“does not have as its primary goal the elimination of poverty, and as long as it is 
evaluated in those terms it will come up short”(p. 32). According to Feinberg, 
affirmative action does not create new jobs. “It accepts the existing number of 
jobs as a given and then seeks to widen the number and types of people who 
will be considered for them”(p. 16). He posits that something is wrong with the 
way the current deck is arranged and it needs to be shuffled differently to 
change that arrangement. He goes on to add that it is not an anti-poverty pro- 
gram, because it seeks fairness within its present context. Likewise, it does not 
address the question of whether it is fair among economic classes. He further 
states that there are other questions about educational and vocational justice 
that continue to exist and that will not be resolved even if we resolve the debate 
about affirmative action. 

In the first chapter of the book, Feinberg develops the central argument for 
affirmative action by addressing the moral arguments against affirmative action 
head on. Critics of affirmative action argue that it is unfair and morally inade- 
quate because it advances people on the basis of their membership in groups 
rather than on their individual merit. Feinberg shows that it has three morally 
defensible goals and that the means by which these are addressed are morally 
defensible. His arguments are: “First, it seeks to correct systematic and long- 
standing ruptures in the exercise of the principle of equal opportunity. Second, 
it seeks to advance the standing of people who have been discriminated against 
because of certain ascribed characteristics such as skin color. Third, it attempts 
to address a historical obligation” (p. 17). He indicates that affirmative action is 
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an adequate means to address the first two goals, but the historical obligations 
are so extensive that this one program cannot be expected to address this goal. 

In the last chapter, Feinberg addresses the notion of diversity but clearly 
points out that allowing diversity to play a role in correcting the historical in- 
equities that exist today because of a person’s membership in a particular group 
is inadequate. A program that has the power of the state to enforce it is quite dif- 
ferent. He continues by stating that history is relevant today because it enables 
us “to understand and evaluate inherited practices in the light of past and pre- 
sent conditions”(p. 87). A review of past discriminatory practices against 
women and minorities has resulted in the drafting and promulgation of policies 
that are designed to correct the past inequities and to address the current effects 
of those past practices. Affirmative action programs are but one of the remedies 
to move this country to its ideal of equal opportunity. 

Feinberg concludes his book by referring to the role that education must 
play. He states “Given this obligation, education, in addition to opening up av- 
enues of opportunity to people who once would have been excluded from con- 
sideration because of race, gender, disability, and so forth, has the task of 
broadening the understanding of the population at large as to what should count 
as a fair and just selection” (p. 88). He adds that group-sensitive procedures 
based on race and gender will be perceived as violations of merit and equality. 
However the three principles referenced earlier in this book that guide affirma- 
tive action decisions are not arbitrary. According to Feinberg, people need to be 
taught to see that the three principles are expressions of the most basic princi- 
ples of our society. Accordingly, the even greater task of education is not only to 
open'up opportunities to new groups of people, but also to develop understand- 
ing among people “of the different factors that are involved in thinking about 
opportunities and how they should be distributed to individuals and to members 
of different groups”(p. 88). 

The title of this book is most appropriate, because the author has raised the 
discussion about affirmative action to much “higher ground.” He presents con- 
servative and liberal arguments against affirmative action as presently consti- 
tuted and refutes them within a solid philosophical framework. He provides 
well-conceived moral and ethical arguments to support the underpinnings of af- 
firmative action programs. He further confronts the arguments against using 
race and gender as the bases for affirmative action and very adroitly shows why 
the program must be based on race and gender. The thorough explication of sev- 
eral issues affecting affirmative action make this book a must read for the gen- 
eral public and particularly for members of the education communities if they 
are going to use their knowledge of teaching and learning to properly educate 
people about affirmative action. Indeed, the author accomplished his goal to 
correct “misunderstanding about affirmative action and to develop a theory of 
affirmative action that will allow a more refined understanding of its uses and 
misuses” (p. 1). 
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Sometimes There Is No Other Side: Chicanos and the Myth of Equality, 
by Rodolfo F. Acuña. Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1998. 312pp. $36.00 ($18.00) 


MICHAEL A. OLIVAS, University of Houston Law Center 


First, I have to lay all of my cards on the table and confess a conflict of interest. 
I know Rudy Acuña, not well, but well enough to have received a letter from 
him at the start of his now-famous trial against the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, chronicled in this book. In Spring 1994 I spoke at a Law School 
conference at UCLA and arrived at the room where J was to speak just as Rudy 
was finishing his bravura talk about the poor treatment he had received at 
UCSB, where he was being considered for a senior appointment to that faculty. 
At the end of his speech, he talked with the many admiring students who came 
up to meet him, and he broke away to speak with me. I had first “met” him 
through his pathbreaking book Occupied America: The History of the Chicano, 
which I had read as an undergraduate. When I went to law school, half a dozen 
years later, I arranged for him to come to D.C. in order to address a national 
Latino law student convention. I’ll never forget the first time I saw him: wear- 
ing a guyabera, or Mexican shirt, he stalked the stage like a panther, promising 
to “burn down the school” if the unnamed “they” ever messed with him. He 
was, and remains, pure chicanismo. His lightly accented voice cut through the 
UCLA auditorium, and as he came to me, he asked me to assist him in his newly 
filed case against UCSB. Caught off guard, I mumbled something about not 
being licensed in California, whereupon he told me he didn’t need legal help, he 
needed political help. I told him I had just been named AAUP General Counsel 
and that I would do what I could within that organization. Our discussion lasted 
no more than five minutes, and he ended, inveighing against “Chicano lawyers 
who do nothing for the community.” 

A month or two later, I received a nasty letter from him at AAUP headquar- 
ters, excoriating me for selling out, for not backing him, and for failing to sup- 
port him. Mind you, at the time I met with him, I hadn’t even taken office offi- 
cially, so I could not square his very personal attacks with our earlier meeting at 
the UCLA conference. I sent him a copy of the letter, suggesting someone had 
stolen his stationery and was trying to make him look foolish. I urged him to re- 
call that I had offered to be supportive of him, but that I had not even taken of- 
fice yet, and I was sure he’d rather write to congratulate me upon my appoint- 
ment as the first Chicano ever to serve as AAUP’s General Counsel. Somewhat 
mollified, he wrote to congratulate me and to tell me he had misunderstood 
something a third party had told him about remarks I was alleged to have made. 
It was as close to an apology as he has probably ever made. Checking with other 
friends-in-common, I discovered everyone had such a Rudy-story as I did. 

Even without this autobiographical underbrush, I would have found this 
book, and case, fascinating, for I not only know many of the participants in the 
case (on both sides of the aisle), but few litigants in higher education ever write 
about their cases. Sometimes, others have, as had George LaNoue and Barbara 
Lee (1987) in their extensive case studies of faculty litigation, Academics in 
Court, and as had Tatcho Mindiola (1995) in his article on litigation against the 
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University of Houston, Martha Chamallas (1994) in her detailed study of Pro- 
fessor Jean Jew’s sexual] harassment trial against the University of Jowa, and 
Derrick Bell (1997) in his now-famous dissing incident at Stanford Law 
School. But full-term cases are few and far between, and like most lawsuits, are 
followed primarily by the litigants themselves. Due to the high costs (fiscal and 
personal, as pointed out by LaNoue and Lee) and low likelihood of winning, 
faculty have few successful cases to write about. In addition, much ugly stuff 
comes out of the trunk in faculty litigation, and it is stuff only for strong consti- 
tutions; thus, even those few who win do not often write about the experience. 
They try and get on with their lives—lives that are often quite substantially 
changed by the experience. 

Acuña, who won a money amount but not the position at UCSB he had 
sought, found many ugly things in his trunk when he took UCSB to court for 
denying him the faculty position he had sought. To give just one example, his 
lawyer dissects a Chicana faculty member at UCSB who had not voted for 
Acuiia’s appointment, but had abstained. He paints the picture of his counsel 
embarrassing her when she testified for UCSB in court. Acuña labels one of the 
other abstainers as “inarticulate” (p. 139), but he saves special scorn for one 
who “was caught in contradictions” (p. 139). His attorney sharply questioned 
her about her own scholarship, including whether or not she spoke sufficient 
Spanish to have conducted the research for her PhD dissertation. It is not a 
pretty picture, and Acuña justifies it in the text by noting, “This exchange was 
personally distasteful to me, and I had done everything possible not to criticize 
Chicano/a professors at UCSB, to the point of admonishing supporters who did. 
However, sides were drawn.” His admonishments clearly did not apply to his at- 
torney, who would never have headhunted the Chicana professor about her 
long-ago thesis had not Acuña both sanctioned and assisted him in doing so. To 
add insult to injury, his footnotes on this matter reveal that he had not wanted to 
go after the abstainers (the three defense witnesses who had abstained in the de- 
partmental vote), but “it was a war, and .. . I had no choice” (p. 241). He then 
explains that he was really mad at them for staying at a hotel being picketed by 
Acufia’s union supporters. He notes, without irony, “We strongly felt that the 
community needed a victory” (p. 241). 

In another example, he questions the bona fides of a respected Chicana acad- 
emic because even though “she did her undergraduate studies during the [Chi- 
cano] movement years, she chose not to participate” (p. 111), she has what he 
considers “a thin publishing record” (p. 111), and she “contributed very little to 
the struggle.” (113) Strike three and she’s out. Acuña may have his flaws, but 
queasiness is not among them. Throughout the book, he settles old scores, burns 
straw men, and slays uncommitted dragons. Too often, they are the very Chi- 
cano academics he professes to “burn the school down” to support. 

However, one has to give Acufia his due. Occupied America, whatever his 
UCSB detractors thought, is a brilliant and powerful work, one of exceptional 
synthesis and intelligence. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, when he did his 
research, he did not have the access all of us have now right at our fingertips 
through the various computer tools and search engines and concordances. He 
slogged through old archival materials, especially newspaper morgues and 
other fugitive ephemera. It was an angry, almost overwhelming study of the var- 
ious forms of oppression at work against Mexican-origin people. His third edi- 
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tion, published in 1988, is a more mature and refined version, but it still is warm 
to the touch. And its own place in Chicano history is secure, as virtually none of 
the exceptional works in Chicano history since that time can ignore this first as- 
sault on Anglo treatment of Mexicans in the Southwestern United States. 

Therefore, it must have been a terrible blow to this proud man from a teach- 
ing institution to have been recruited by the more prestigious UCSB for its fac- 
ulty, only to have his work, viewpoint, and competence savaged. Sometimes, 
drawn from the many court documents that constituted his case against UCSB, 
bristles with the careless, prejudicial, and ignorant judgments by (mostly) Ang- 
los in evaluating his candidacy. In an unusual twist, he publishes much of the 
court record in his case, including UCSB characterizations of him as a “cult 
professor” (p. 156), of his seniority and stature making him on the “verge of 
being dictatorial” (p. 156), and of him standing “on a soapbox, ranting” (p. 
159). They predicted that appointing him would be “deplorable” (p. 159) and 
“an error” (p. 159). Dealing with all these personal and ad hominem attacks and 
exposing them clearly motivated this book. Indeed, this is the first full-length 
book on faculty employment discrimination to emerge since the 1990 U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in University of Pennsylvania v. EEOC, where the 
“academic freedom defense” was rejected. Previously, in several circuits, courts 
had not allowed the EEOC or other anti-discrimination agencies to have access 
to university personnel files, even where evidence of discriminatory practice or 
intent could be hidden. The Supreme Court called this “smoking gun” evidence, 
and Acuña finds an arsenal, even in the heavily redacted versions. After this 
book, should enough college counsel read it, more thrifty record keeping will 
surely result. 

Ironically, Acufia lost on his civil rights and ethnic discrimination claims, but 
prevailed on the University’s treatment of his age, which at the time of trial was 
59. A number of the internal UCSB documents noted his age and lack of disser- 
tation-advising experience (the California State University system does not 
offer the PhD, hence the lack of experience). A jury gave him a large award, 
which he has used to establish a fund that assists other Chicano/a academics 
who have filed discrimination lawsuits against their own institutions. (Again, 
for the record, I have assisted a Chicana in Texas who received $5000 from the 
Acuña Fund. I took no fee for my legal consulting.) 

There is more to this book than the case, but all leads to or from his litigation. 
Like Acufia’s work generally, Sometimes is well-documented, trenchant, con- 
sistently interesting, provocative, and angry. At the end of the day, the result is 

- heat and light, and we should be grateful to him for filling out this unique 
record. This particular old dog has learned many new tricks. 
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Latinos and Education: A Critical Reader, edited by 
Antonia Darder, Rodolfo D. Torres, and Henry Gutierrez. 
New York: Routledge, 1997. 480+ pp. $74.95. ($22.95) 


RICHARD R. VERDUGO, Arlington, VA 


Introduction 


As the Hispanic! population continues to grow, we can expect to see an in- 
creasing amount of research and scholarship on the impact this group will have 
on various societal institutions. The book under review focuses on the relation- 
ship between Hispanics and the U.S. educational system. 

As a coherent, well-organized contribution to the topic the book misses the. 
mark. However, the volume does put together in one collection a number of 
competent articles, some being pathbreaking pieces by Hispanic scholars repre- 
senting various academic and research disciplines on topics ranging from His- 
panic identity to demographic trends of the Hispanic population. Unfortunately, 
there is no theoretical string tying these articles together in one neat bundle. 

In reviewing this volume, I will address the following topics: 


* The volume’s content and the theoretical orientation. 

¢ The contribution to scholarship and practice. 

e A comparison of this reader with other similar volumes. 
° The intended audience. 


Content 


The theoretical thrust of this volume is provided in the introductory chapter. 
However, it is prohibitively short and fails to provide the kind of information 
and discussion necessary for an appropriate handling of the topic, especially 
when the authors intend to provide a “new way” of looking at Latinos and edu- 
cation. 

The authors call for a new language in the analysis of Latinos and education. 
“One of the central issues in the struggle to reconstruct the foundations of re- 
search approaches to the study of Latinos was the need for a new language to de- 
scribe the phenomenon of subordinate groups” (p. xiv). The key elements to this 
new language follow. First, the requirement that the language is simultaneously 
contextual and contested, and that it challenges notions of culture, identity, and 
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language. Second, the manner in which political economy affects the interaction 
of cultural change and ethnicity, and the importance of late capitalism in this 
process. A third element is the view about race and ethnicity and how these cat- 
egories facilitate or balkanize the formation of cultural and economic democ- 
racy. The final element is the need for a definition or “working canon” of Latino 
education that is not only grounded in critical discourse, but avoids the pitfalls 
of such traditional viewpoints as multiculturalism and related cultural studies. 
These are the fundamental theoretical tools the authors use in developing their 
paradigm about the relationship between Latinos and the educational system. 
This paradigm also drives the organization of their edited volume. 
The book is divided into six sections: 


1. The Political Economy: The need to frame educational discourse, politics, 
and practice within the evolving economic conditions of today’s society. 

2. Historical Views of Latinos and Schools: A historical view on the school- 
ing of Latinos, especially on the economic functions of assimilation or the 
“Americanization” of this population. 

3. Constructing Latino(a) Identities: Discussions of the multiple factors that 
shape Latino identities and collective consciousness. 

4. The Politics of Language: Discussions and development of the politics 
behind language and especially the economic need to socialize immi- 
grants. 

5. Cultural Democracy and School: Explication of what is meant by the po- 
litical economy of schooling. 

6. Latinos in Higher Education: Discussions of the structural dimensions of 
Latinos in higher education and the need to democratize education. 


There are at least two major problems with the introductory chapter, and I 
would like to spend some time addressing both these problems: Lack of com- 
prehensiveness and organization. 

Comprehensiveness. The introductory chapter fails to provide a comprehen- 
sive and balanced discussion of the framework used in addressing Latinos and 
the educational system. The authors fail to fully develop each component of their 
framework. For example, consider the theoretical frameworks used in the Soci- 
ology of Education, which can basically be divided into two camps: consensus 
and conflict paradigms. Each paradigm is characterized by a set of basic ele- 
ments or factors. Table 1 presents the key factors linked to each paradigm. 

Darder, Torres, and Gutierrez appear to be advancing a conflict paradigm. 
This being the case, they do a great disservice to the reader by failing to link this 
very interesting and significant body of theory and research to the education of 
Latinos. For example, the important work by Bowles and Gintis (1976) on the 
political economy of education and the link between the process of schooling 
and the labor market fit well into the underdeveloped arguments that the authors 
appear to be making. A superb model for an introductory chapter to a volume 
such as this would have been the one by Karabel and Halsey (1977). 

Darder, Torres, and Gutierrez also fail to define and discuss how and why 
their central concepts are important. For example, a definition of political econ- 
omy and why it is important would have been most welcomed, as would a dis- 
cussion about the origins of this concept. A useful place to start would have 
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TABLE 1 
A Schemata of Conflict and Consensus Paradigms 








Consensus Paradigms 


Structure & Function: Society is composed of parts, and each part is a structure with specific 
functions which are essential for the survival of the social system. 


Integration: The different parts or structures are integrated with each other; they are interdepen- 
dent. 


Stability: Social systems are relatively stable. 


Consensus: In any social system there are a shared set of assumptions about the world that are 
necessary for the continuation of the social system. This consensus is shared by socialization. 


Conflict Paradigms 


Conflict: Conflict is inevitable as competing groups maneuver for power in any social system. 

Change: In the continuous struggle for power between competing groups, change is inevitable. 

Coercion: When one group realizes a power advantage, it sets about to stabilize the system by 
coercing the less powerful. Coercion is not always via brute force, but the use of propaganda and in- 
doctrination are used, as are strategies for creating a sense of legitimacy for existing dominant-sub- 
ordinate relations. 





been Eric Roll’s (1973, chap. 3) classic, A History of Economic Thought. As an- 
other example, the authors could have more fully developed the relationship be- 
tween Latino identity, schooling, and group consciousness. There is a mountain 
of research on group (class) consciousness that could have been summarized by 
the authors in their introductory chapter and then directly related to Latinos and 
education. My point is that a large body of research on each of the central con- 
cepts in the authors’ framework could have been consulted in the development 
of each of the concepts and then directly related to Latinos and education. Un- 
fortunately, the authors fail to provide such a service. This is not only a serious 
flaw, but it also significantly limits the readership of the present volume. 

Organization. There is a domino effect at work here. The failings of the in- 
troductory chapter carry over into the selected readings of the book. The articles 
appearing in the volume are an eclectic collection, and I seriously question the 
inclusion of some of them because they do not appear to reflect the theoretical 
framework developed by the authors. In addition, some of these articles do not 
contribute to an understanding of the relationship between the Latino popula- 
tion and the educational system. Let me be clear about this: I am not being crit- 
ical of the articles; many appear to be competent pieces, and some are even 
pathbreaking pieces in their fields, but many appear to be out of place. For ex- 
ample, all the articles in section three, Constructing Latino(a) Identities, appear 
to be considerably different from those in other sections. In fact, I would say 
they look more like essays than scholarly pieces. 


Contribution to Knowledge and Practice 


The relationship between theory/knowledge and practice, or praxis, is an in- 
teresting one. All of my professional career has been in the area of national pub- 
lic policy, and a significant proportion of my work over the past twenty years 
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has involved national education policy. The crucial question for me, then, is: 
would I use this volume in my work? The answer is yes. 

I answer in the affirmative because I have used a handful of the articles con- 
tained in this volume not only in my policy work, but also in my scholarly pub- 
lications. The first article, by Mario Barrera, is a gem and originally a chapter in 
his award-winning book, Race and Class in the Southwest: A Theory of Racial 
Inequality (Barrera, 1979). The article by Perez and De La Rosa Salazar is a 
competent piece on the demography of Latino education. Other articles in this 
volume that I would strongly recommend for both scholars and public policy 
types include those by Mario Garcia and Michael Olivas. 

There are three reasons I would recommend some of the readings in this vol- 
ume. Each is based on a simple model of the educational process: 


Exogenous Intervening Endogenous 
Variables/issues > Variables/issues ->  Variables/issues 


By exogenous issues I mean factors outside the educational system that 
nonetheless affect schools and schooling, for example, demographic trends, 
politics, and the economy. Intervening issues are those that occur in the educa- 
tional system, such as teacher expectations and perceptions, tracking, and the 
representation of Latinos in school textbooks. Finally, endogenous variables/is- 
sues refer to the products or outcomes of schooling, for example, educational 
completion, school dropouts, ethnic identity, and college enrollment. 

I would recommend many of the readings in this volume because they ad- 
dress one or more of these factors. For example, Barrera, Perez, & De La Rosa 
Salazar address exogenous factors in the educational process of the Latino pop- 
ulation. Barrera discusses the origins, implementation, and consequences of a 
racial stratification system for Latinos. Unfortunately, Barrera does not focus 
on education, but sophisticated readers will be able to make the connection. 
Perez & De La Rosa Salazar discuss demographic and other exogenous factors 
on the education of the Latino population. Sections three, four, and five gener- 
ally tend to address intervening factors in the schooling process. In these sec- 
tions, the articles by Richard Ruiz, Eugene Garcia, Tamara Lucas and col- 
leagues, and Mario Garcia are especially worthwhile. Although all the articles 
in section six, Latinos in Higher Education, are extremely interesting and im- 
portant, the section seems out of place. Nevertheless, the article by de la Luz 
Reyes and Halcon is a pathbreaking piece in the study of Latino faculty in 
higher education and one that I have used in my own writings on this topic. I 
would also recommend the piece by Michael Olivas, because he develops a the- 
oretical framework for examining the status of Latino college students. 

Generally, I would recommend many of these readings for both practitioners 
and scholars. However, practitioners need to be warned that some of these arti- 
cles are highly abstract and may not meet their needs. In terms of contributing 
to knowledge, this volume does not meet that goal because nearly all these 
readings have appeared elsewhere and so it merely presents information that 
has been published elsewhere. 


Comparison With Other Readers 


The eclectic nature of these articles makes it difficult to compare the pre- 
sent reader with others that address similar topics. However, three somewhat 
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recent volumes come.to mind: Olivas (1986), Padilla and Chavez (1995), and 
Keller, Deneen, and Magallan (1991). The primary difference between these 
three volumes and Latinos and Education is that Darder, Torres, and Gutier- 
rez fail to provide a clear and focused framework, as do the authors listed 
above. 

- The Olivas (1986) reader focuses on the higher education experiences of 
Latinos and does so from different perspectives, depending on the theoretical 
orientation of the author. Nonetheless, each piece tends to be critical of main- 
stream explanations for the poor experiences of Latinos, for example, by fo- 
cusing on the role social structure takes in these experiences. 

The reader by Padilla and Chavez (1995) is also exceedingly critical of 
higher education, but the focus is on Latino faculty. Of particular interest are 
the perceptions and attitudes non-Latino higher education faculty and adminis- 
trators have of Latino faculty and how these cognitive states shape the acade- 
mic careers of Latino faculty. (Of course, social structures within higher edu- 
cation are also cited for the negative impact they have on Latino faculty.) For 
example, Latino faculty cite experiences about their academic work being 
slighted as less than scholarly or irrelevant. There are also those experiences 
where accents and somatic appearance are used negatively. 

Finally, the Keller, Deneen, and Magallan (1991) reader focuses on assess- 
ment and evaluative issues facing Latino students. The major focus, however, is 
on ‘issues related to what Joel Spring (1976) refers to as the “sorting machine” 
functions of the educational system, as represented by testing’and assessment. 

In general, Latinos and Education does not measure up to these three readers 
primarily because Darder, Torres, and Gutierrez fail to provide a clear, coher- 
ent, and comprehensive framework and rationale for the (a) organization of 
their volume, (b) the selection of the articles appearing in the reader, and (c) the 
contribution each piece makes not only to the section but to the overall frame- 
work the authors appear to be using. 


Intended Audience 


I would recommend this book for advanced undergraduates, graduate stu- 
dents, and academic and nonacademic scholars. However, my recommenda- 
tions would include two cautions. First, for undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents I would strongly suggest that instructors provide some discussion about 
the link between the readings and the education of the Hispanic population. 
Moreover, I recommend that instructors provide detailed analyses and discus- 
sions of Critical Theory and how this theory or theoretical orientation differs 
from others in their field(s), and how the readings contained in the Darder, Tor- 
res, and Gutierrez reader relate to such a framework. 

. Second, for academic and nonacademic readers I would suggest reading 
these articles as individual pieces rather than as a body of writings within the 
Critical Theory framework. For example, the piece by Perez and De La Rosa 
Salazar is a dated but very useful article on the demographic trends of the His- 
panic population. It can be supplemented with recent data from the Census Bu- 
reau. The piece by Barrera is an excellent orientation to racial stratification and 
how it might be related to the education of Hispanics. I would tie this piece to 
the work of Ogbu (1978) and Verdugo (1986) in order that a precise relationship 
be made between racial stratification and the educational system. 
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Notes 


lIn my review I use the term Hispanic and Latino interchangeably. 
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Grass Roots and Glass Ceilings: African American Administrators 
in Predominantly White Colleges and Universities, 

edited by William B. Harvey. Albany: State University 

of New York Press, 1999. 157+ pp. $54.50 ($17.95) 


V. BARBARA BUSH, California State University, Fullerton 


A Look Behind the Veil 


William Harvey’s volume is a collection of essays written by African American 
administrators—presidents, vice presidents, and deans—in predominantly 
white institutions of higher education. Their reflections address how they met 
and overcame the obstacles of racism and sexism in academic settings. 

Harvey prefaced the stories with a reference to W. E. B. Dubois, who struck 
a chord in the hearts and souls of Black folk when he spoke of the view from 
behind the veil. This view is part of a “twoness” felt among those in the African 
American community who, in light of their chosen paths in life, must-wrestle 
with the double perception of biculturalism. The two cultures are their own 
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African American culture—grown out of a heritage not always valued in this 
country—and the other—a white majority culture which by its own existence 
sets the norms and values of American institutions. 

Those African American educators who have entered the domain of “the 
other”’—predominantly white colleges and universities—come to this truly 
ivory tower with varying expectations, but with the common knowledge that 
they face a challenge that will confront their ability to address dual expecta- 
tions. The administrators featured in Harvey’s book give a highly personal ac- 
count of how they met with the challenges and indignities of institutional 
racism using the strengths developed growing up black in America. 

Those concerned about the plight of African Americans in higher education 
would like to believe that scholars in the pipeline can avoid a “glass ceiling” in 
higher education administration. What Harvey has done in this collection of 
semi-autobiographical pieces is provide a manual for those in the pipeline. It is 
not, however the traditional “how-to,” step-by-step type of manual. Instead it is 
one that says, This is where I come from—this is what I believe—and it is much 
like where you come from and what you believe; let me help you learn from 
what I have learned. Harvey has provided access, in a highly personal fashion, 
to African American administrators, who through their stories can serve as men- 
tors to others seeking careers in higher education administration. 

Reading the stories in Grass Roots and Glass Ceilings, 1 was struck by the 
depth to which all the contributors shared their childhood memories and the 
pain of dealing with institutional racism. I was struck as well with the similari- 
ties among the “grass roots” of the African Americans who shared. They were 
primarily from the South and/or from family roots that were middle class. All 
were nurtured by multiple mentors of varying racial backgrounds, and they all 
experienced a clash with the culture and unspoken values of the institutions of 
which they chose to be a part. 

Previous studies of African American administrators pertain to those who 
serve in historically Black as well as predominantly white institutions. Of note 
is a study conducted by Robert L. Hoskins, whose Black Administrators in 
Higher Education: Conditions and Perceptions (1978) was one of the first to 
look at the success of black administrators. Hoskins compared and contrasted 
the variables of success and longevity between those who worked in historically 
black and those in White land-grant institutions at the rank of assistant dean or 
higher. The study concluded that there exist barriers to the success of African 
Americans in predominantly white colleges and universities, one of which is in- 
stitutional racism. Also, Hoskins concluded that there is a shortage of Black ad- 
ministrators in these institutions that could lead to a problem finding trained ad- 
ministrators in the future. 

Other studies in the last two decades have focused on career paths, cultural 
climate, racism, and tokenism, with some relating to African American women 
administrators specifically (Bush, 1999; Davis, 1994; Mimms, 1996; Moses, 
1989). Most of these studies, however, did not address concern about the 
pipeline in the manner Harvey has done. He targeted future leaders, saying that 
“it is important that we strive to see that whatever their roots might be, they 
grow and develop to the fullest extent of their capabilities” (p. 157). 

The book most similar to Harvey’s is Coloring the Halls of Ivy: Leadership 
and Diversity in the Academy (Davis, 1994), a compilation of essays written by 
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administrators of color about their experiences in predominantly white colleges 
and universities. One major difference between these two books, however, is 
that Davis focuses on administrators of color in general, whereas Harvey fo- 
cuses on African Americans alone. Another difference is that all of Harvey’s ad- 
ministrators told personal stories that revealed their origins or grass roots, 
whereas only one essay in Coloring the Halls of Ivy took a personal journey ap- 
proach. 

One area for reflection in Grass Roots and Glass Ceilings is how Harvey de- 
fined success in reference to his contributors. First he stated, “By virtue of their 
exemplary records and accomplishments, the contributors can be said, by any 
fair and reasonable analysis, to have surmounted successfully the negative 
stereotypes that are frequently applied to African Americans” (p. 2). Later, he 
referred to the contributors as “survivors—people . . . strong enough and lucky 
enough to overcome the obstacles that were put before them” (p. 4). The ques- 
tions arise: Are they considered successful because they are survivors? To what 
degree has their success impacted the campus culture in relation to diversity? 
The definition of success among African American administrators may be due 
for at least a reexamination if not a full redefinition. 

I was once asked the question, “How will African Americans in the pipeline 
react to the difficulties that appear to be inherent in seeking this kind of career 
in academe? Won’t they be discouraged?” My response was that African Amer- 
icans have lived with institutional racism since birth. Coming face to face with 
its outgrowth has become a daily activity. Through their experiences, African 
Americans have developed the antennae to detect, assess, and deal with racism 
in its many forms. The essays in Harvey’s volume reveal steps in the develop- 
ment of these antennae. 

Harvey, in his reference to DuBois, has pinpointed factors at work under the 
glass ceilings because they are the same as those viewed from “behind the veil.” 
All of the administrators have, through their contributions to this book, ex- 
pressed a bicultural frame—a “twoness”—in their approach to academy. They 
have shown awareness of the importance of their own cultural backgrounds and 
have asserted that awareness in their positions. Also, they have shown consider- 
able skill in assessing and choosing the right path within the predominantly 
white culture of their institutions. Most important, however, is the fact that this 
book makes what they have learned available to those who may follow. I rec- 
ommend this book specifically to those in the pipeline but also to anyone in 
higher education committed to a more inclusive academic community. 
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In November of 1968 student leaders of the San Francisco State Third World 
Liberation Front began one of the longest and most contentious student strikes 
in American history. This multiracial expression of student and community ac- 
tivism gave birth to the first School of Ethnic Studies in the nation. While it has 
been over thirty years since the strike, the movement to establish a more di- 
verse, inclusive, and relevant undergraduate curriculum continues to make its 
way across the country. At the University of Vermont, this movement’s curricu- 
lum has been reinvented with a New England twist. 

Multicultural Education in Colleges and Universities is both a thoughtful ac- 
count of the University of Vermont’s efforts to establish an undergraduate 
course requirement on “race relations and ethnic diversity” and a rich examina- 
tion of faculty members’ pedagogical challenges. In this way, the book adds to 
the already large body of literature that addresses what is loosely termed “mul- 
ticultural education.” The editors, Howard Ball, S. D. Berkowitz and Mbulelo 
Mzamane try to deliver much more than a descriptive account of their univer- 
sity’s experiences and practices. They ambitiously extend a conceptual frame- 
work, a “transdisciplinary approach,” for studying and teaching about multicul- 
turalism. 

In the introduction and conclusion, the editors rightfully argue that no single 
academic discipline can fully uncover the complex interplay and interconnec- 
tion of factors that underlie race and ethnicity. They maintain that each major 
academic field of study—sociology, anthropology, history, and so on—misses 
part of the point when considering a problem that is shaped by the dynamics of 
race and ethnicity. Subsequently, an approach that transcends the division of 
knowledge as it typically exists across most institutions of higher education, 
they contend, is necessary to teach about race and ethnicity. For these reasons, 
they recommend a “transdisciplinary approach” that combines different fields 
of knowledge to offer a larger and more accurate interpretation of race and eth- 
nicity in American society. The chapters in the book are divided into two sec- 
tions and are basically organized to describe and support their approach. 

The first chapter of section one addresses one of the most difficult challenges 
of teaching about race and ethnicity—namely, to provide appropriate defini- 
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tions. The difficulty of defining these two concepts might explain why this 
chapter occupies the most pages in the book. In this chapter, the authors, S. D. 
Berkowitz and David Barrington, deconstruct biological notions of race and ex- 
amine a broad spectrum of modern theories regarding race. In general, they 
conclude that no existing theory can explain the full complexity of race and eth- 
nicity, but it is also clear that race is socially constructed and is subject to sub- 
stantial changes over time. 

Although the chapter is a rigorous and careful examination of race, the au- 
thors fail to address fully the political dimensions of this construct, especially 
as it relates to racial identity. One popular theory for explaining this phenome- 
non is Omi and Winant’s (1986) theory of racial formation. Exploring such the- 
ories with students is particularly important because, among other things, race 
is not strictly a top down oppressive phenomenon, as this chapter illustrates so 
well. One’s racial identification may also serve as a means for social change. 
For example, individuals linked by racial groupings can mobilize their collec- 
tive energy and political interests to challenge structures of oppression and to 
redefine racial ideology. According to Omi and Winant, this kind of bottom up 
race-based action was characteristic of the civil rights movement in the sixties. 
Thus, although this chapter provides a good theoretical introduction, it should 
not be considered a comprehensive or exhaustive review. 

Chapter 2 addresses the significance of race and ethnicity in determining vari- 
ous crucial outcomes. The author, James Loewan, makes the following claims: 
prior discrimination continues to affect present circumstances, racial discrimina- 
tion still exists, other societal processes discriminate indirectly, and racism is a 
vicious cycle of unequal opportunity. His claims are convincing because he ef- 
fectively, employs relevant empirical evidence. This chapter can be useful for 
raising students’ awareness about the dehumanizing and oppressive conse- 
quences of racism. Both this and the preceding chapter grew out of a faculty sem- 
inar at the University of Vermont that was convened to develop a common under- 
standing about race and ethnicity among faculty members. As a result, original 
insights, particularly about pedagogy, are not introduced until Chapter 3. 

The last chapter of the first section, written by Moustapha Diouf, provides 
the most persuasive argument in this book for teaching race and ethnic rela- 
tions. Diouf asserts that if we aspire for equality, respect, and solidarity, 
“knowledge itself represents a powerful tool for social change” (p. 69), and ac- 
cordingly, diversity course requirements should be considered an “emancipa- 
tory project” (p. 74). He admits that teaching such courses can be difficult be- 
cause the instructor is typically called upon to challenge students’ underlying 
assumptions about, for example, “the relative openness or closeness of the op- 
portunity structure in U.S. society and whether or not it is based on meritocratic 
criteria” (p. 68). He points to several topics that instructors can raise in class to 
clarify some of the misleading assumptions underlying students’ views. Al- 
though Diouf could not fully address the topics raised, his arguments are well 
supported. By citing relevant literature, he underscores the fact that these 
courses are not simple-minded attempts at “political correctness,” but like any 
other area of study, are firmly grounded in rigorous research that i is part of a 
growing body of knowledge. 

The second section includes nine short chapters written by professors who 
have taught such courses in the New England area. The section provides the 
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reader with a broad sampling of various approaches, available bodies of knowl- 
edge, and course strategies that can be applied to teaching about race and eth- 
nicity. Each chapter tends to rely heavily on the respective author’s particular 
disciplinary training, which is either in the social sciences, humanities, or arts. 
This section makes obvious the unique insights and knowledge that different 
disciplines bring to understanding the realities of race and ethnicity. As such, 
the section reaffirms the editor’s “transdisciplinary approach.” Unfortunately, 
the section does not offer clear directions for implementing this approach. Be- 
cause the chapters tend to be disciplinary based, they generally do not provide 
helpful instructions for integrating the different suggestions. Hence, though the 
book provides a convincing argument for combining “knowledge about racism 
derived from the various liberal arts and science disciplines,” (p. x), the chap- 
ters resemble the fragmentation of knowledge in higher education. 

Even though many educators are adept at combining different bodies of 
knowledge, explicit directions are needed in this case. Shaking up students’ 
prior beliefs about race and ethnicity requires more than a superficial under- 
standing about a given topic. According to Nicholas Danigelis in Chapter 7, 
“Among all the topics addressed in university classrooms today, there is none 
that has the same potential as race relations for failed communications” (p. 
114). To avoid this, many instructors rely heavily on their own disciplinary 
strengths when challenging students to think more critically about their as- 
sumptions. Given these tendencies, the book may not have the intended trans- 
disciplinary effect on instruction unless the implementation of the approach is 
made more explicitly. 

‘Fortunately, readers can turn elsewhere to understand more fully the trans- 
disciplinary approach and how it is applied in the classroom. The various estab- 
lished fields that comprise ethnic studies transcend traditional disciplinary 
boundaries and, subsequently, offer a more critical and accurate account of race 
and ethnicity in America. This transdisciplinary approach had been successfully 
implemented long before faculty members at the University of Vermont began 
serious discussions about multiculturalism. Curiously, the faculty there felt 
compelled to invent another term to describe what is essentially an ethnic stud- 
ies approach. Perhaps because people who do not understand ethnic studies 
wrongfully accuse it of being too narrow, the editors chose not to align them- 
selves with it. Failure to draw more heavily from the different fields that are 
part of ethnic studies, however, resulted in the overemphasis of Black vs. White 
conflicts and the relative invisibility of Asian Pacific American, Latino/a, Na- 
tive American and immigrant experiences. 

Despite these shortcomings, the rich curricular examination presented in this 
book has much to offer, especially for those who are just beginning to develop a 
course about race and ethnicity or for those who are seeking to establish “diver- 
sity course” requirements on their campuses. Many of the chapters will also 
surely spark new curricular insights even for seasoned instructors. The book, 
however, is not pathbreaking and falls short as an instructional guide. Most of 
the information presented is addressed more completely in other edited vol- 
umes, Transforming the Curriculum (Butler & Walter, 1991), The Racial Crisis 
in American Higher Education (Altbach & Lomotey, 1991), and Race Identity 
and Representation in Education (McCarthy & Crichlow, 1993), to name a few. 
The lack of fresh information here is oddly reassuring. New England’s twist to 
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multicultural education does not seem to be that different from what students at 
San Francisco State fought for some three decades ago or what ethnic studies 
programs have successfully implemented. The only major difference seems to 
be that they just call it something else in Vermont. 
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4E Robert G. Bringle 
Julie A. Hatcher 


Institutionalization of Service Learning 
in Higher Education 


Introduction 


Service is often included in the mission statement 
of institutions of higher education, but the importance of service is sel- 
dom as evident in their work as are teaching and research (Holland, 
1997). There is, however, a revival of interest in the role that service can 
assume in higher education. Critical examinations have suggested ways 
in which greater emphasis on the scholarship of service can change the 
nature of faculty work, enhance student learning, better fulfill campus 
mission, and improve town-gown relations (e.g., Boyer, 1994, 1997; 
Bringle, Games, & Malloy, 1999; Eggerton, 1994; Harkavy & Puckett, 
1994; Rice, 1996). The late Ernest Boyer stressed that higher education 
should develop scholarship connected to and integrated with community 
service. He noted, 


The academy must become a more vigorous partner in the search for answers 
to our most pressing social, civic, economic, and moral problems, and must 
reaffirm its historic commitment to what I call the scholarship of engage- 
ment (Boyer, 1997, p. 11). 


Boyer’s charge to develop the scholarship of engagement challenges 
higher education to consider community involvement in a more active, 
` deliberate fashion. In order to do so, higher education must “build im- 
portant collaborative partnerships, improve all forms of scholarship, 
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nurture the support of stakeholders, and contribute to the common good” 
(Bringle et al., 1999, p. 12). Institutional changes that support the schol- 
arship of engagement include intentionally clarifying mission in a man- 
ner that produces increased congruence between mission and practice, 
examining how the curriculum can better reflect community engage- 
ment, investing in infrastructure that supports community engagement, 
developing new models for assessing successful engagement in the com- 
munity, and adjusting the roles and rewards of faculty so that faculty 
work in the community is recognized and supported (Bringle et al., 
1999). When transformation of the work of colleges and universities on 
the scholarship of engagement occurs that is integral, enduring, and 
meaningful to all stakeholders, then service learning will be institution- 
alized. 

Those in higher education engage in many types of service (e.g., to 
the disciplines, to students, to the institution). One of the most salient 
manifestations of the heightened attention to service has occurred in its 
integration with teaching in the form of service learning. Service learn- 
ing is defined as a “course-based, credit-bearing educational experience 
in which students (a) participate in an organized service activity that 
meets identified community needs and (b) reflect on the service activity 
in such a way as to gain further understanding of course content, a 
broader appreciation of the discipline, and an enhanced sense of civic re- 
sponsibility” (Bringle & Hatcher, 1995, p. 112). Service learning. is 
compatible with the renewed interest in developing the scholarship of 
engagement through collaborative work that is consistent with the mis- 
sion of institutions (Boyer, 1997; Holland, 1997, 1999; Rice, 1996; 
Zlotkowski, 1999). Service learning engages students in active, relevant, 
and collaborative learning and is an effective way to enhance student 
learning, student development, and commitment to future civic involve- 
ment (Markus, Howard, & King, 1993; Sax & Astin, 1997). Thus, ser- 
vice learning is a smart choice for institutions of higher education be- 
cause it enhances student achievement of core educational outcomes 
(Markus et al., 1993; Osborne, Hammerich, & Hensley, 1998) and en- 
hances faculty satisfaction with teaching (Hammond, 1994). Increasing 
the role of community service as a means for civic education also makes 
sense to the degree that it is a socially and morally responsible choice 
(Harkavy, 1996, 1998; Hatcher, 1997). As such, service learning is a 
good choice for institutions of higher education. 

Many institutions are increasing emphasis on service as an integral as- 
pect of higher education. To date, most programmatic efforts regarding 
service learning have been devoted to recruitment. For example, Cam- 
pus Compact, a national organization created in 1985, has recruited 
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more than 570 college presidents to bring service to the forefront of the 
agendas of their institutions (Rhodes, 1997). In addition, grant programs 
such as “Learn and Serve America” funded by the Corporation for Na- 
tional Service and “Integrating Service with Academic Study” funded 
by Campus Compact have been directed at recruiting faculty, students, 
and community partners to develop and implement service learning 
courses. These recruitment activities, however, need to be followed by 
different activities designed to develop each stakeholder so that their in- 
volvement in service learning is sustained as a meaningful part of their 
long-term interests (Bringle, Hatcher, & Games, 1997). Only in this way 
will service learning become integrated into the broad spectrum of 
teaching, research, and service activities and an institutionalized compo- 
nent of higher education (Zlotkowski, 1996, 1999). 

Thus, institutionalization of service learning is a multifaceted con- 
struct defined by the work and goals of several stakeholders (Morton & 
Troppe, 1996). Institutionalization can be represented at the institu- 
tional level in a campus mission statement, presidential leadership, pol- 
icy, publicity, budget allocations, broad administrative and staff under- 
standing of and support for service learning, infrastructure, faculty 
roles and rewards, and service learning integrated with other aspects of 
institutional work (e.g., admissions, student affairs, financial aid, gen- 
eral education, long-term planning, institutional assessment). Among 
faculty, evidence of the institutionalization of service learning can be 
found in course and curriculum development, faculty development ac- 
tivities, expectations for recognition and rewards, broad faculty under- 
standing of and support for service learning, and scholarship on service 
learning. For students, institutionalization of service learning is demon- 
strated through service and service learning scholarships, service learn- 
ing classes, 4th credit options, student culture, and co-curricular tran- 
scripts that document service. Finally, community relationships provide 
evidence of institutionalization when agency resources are coupled 
with those of the academy to build reciprocal, enduring, and diverse 
partnerships that mutually support community interests and academic 
goals. 

Campus Compact studied the degree of success among 44 institutions 
that attended Campus Compact planning institutes at which a team of 
administrators, faculty, and staff developed a campus plan for imple- 
menting service learning. The findings indicated that institutionalization 
is most likely when (a) congruence exists between institutional mission 
and strategic planning, (b) there is broad acceptance of the need for 
long-range planning and allocation of resources to support service learn- 
ing, (c) faculty are central to planning, (d) incentives are provided to fac- 
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ulty (e.g., course development stipends, release time), (e) faculty work is 
widely publicized, and (f) campus plans for integrating service into aca- 
demic study evolve over time and across personnel (Morton & Troppe, 
1996). 

Holland (1997, 1999) conducted case studies that examined the rela- 
tionship between organizational factors and levels of commitment to 
community engagement. Her analysis led to delineating the following 
organizational factors as being relevant: mission; faculty promotion, 
tenure, and hiring; organizational structure to support community en- 
gagement; student involvement and integration of service into the cur- 
riculum; faculty involvement; community involvement; and publications 
and university relations. These factors provide a basis for assessing 
where a campus is, where they would like to be, and what activities 
would promote movement toward the desired degree of community en- 
gagement. 

Other prior research on the institutionalization of service learning has 
been limited to qualitative analyses of small samples of institutions 
(e.g., Ward, 1996) and case studies (e.g., Hudson & Trudeau, 1995; 
Troppe, 1996; Zlotkowski, 1998). 


Current Research 


The purpose of this research was to investigate the degree to which 
representatives from institutions of higher education reported the level of 
institutionalization of service learning on their campuses and to study 
some of the variables that were associated with differences in the institu- 
tionalization of service learning (Holland, 1997, 1999; Troppe, 1996; 
Ward, 1996). The current research also extended previous work by using 
an alternative means for conceptualizing and measuring the institutional- 
ization of service learning. The Comprehensive Action Plan for Service 
Learning (CAPSL) provides a means for structuring strategic planning 
to implement service learning in higher education (Bringle & Hatcher, 
1996). In matrix form, the CAPSL model identifies four constituencies 
as being critical stakeholders in service learning (i.e., institution, faculty, 
students, community) and describes ten activities for each stakeholder 
that range from planning to institutionalization (see Table 1). 

The activities identified in the CAPSL model are considered a heuris- 
tic that focuses attention on important steps of planned change and pro- 
gram development. The ten activities are listed in a sequential order. On 
the one hand, there is a rationale for suggesting that some steps (e.g., 
planning) should precede other steps (e.g., assessment). On the other 
hand, the ordering is presumed to be somewhat tenuous because, in 
practice, emphasis and effort may vary across the set of activities in a 
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nonsequential manner. For example, planning would not be an event that 
occurred prior to all other activities and then, and only then, would the 
next activity occur. Thus, although the postulated sequence prioritizes 
activities, progress is assumed to vary across activities and within con- 
stituencies, 

In addition to providing a framework for strategic planning, CAPSL is 
also a means for assessing, for each constituency, the developmental sta- 
tus of service learning on a campus (Bringle & Hatcher, 1996). That is, 
evidence of more of these activities occurring for each of the constituen- 
cies is assumed to indicate the degree to which service learning is insti- 
tutionalized on a campus. It was within this context that CAPSL was 
employed in the current research. 


Hypotheses 


Several hypotheses were generated based on previous work on imple- 
menting service learning and developing the CAPSL model (Bringle & 
Hatcher, 1996). First, evidence for those activities identified earlier in 
the list (e.g., planning, awareness) were expected to be rated as having 
higher levels of achievement, to some degree, than the activities occur- 
ring later in the list (e.g., evaluation, research). Second, evidence of in- 
stitutionalization was hypothesized to take place within the institution at 
a faster pace than it would with community relationships. This expecta- 
tion was based on the assumption that implementing service learning at 
the institutional level (e.g., internal planning, developing infrastructure) 
would typically occur in preparation of and prior to establishing strong 
community partnerships. 





TABLE 1 
Comprehensive Action Plan for Service Learning (CAPSL) 





Institution Faculty Students Community 


Planning 
Awareness 
Prototype 
Resources 
Expansion 
Recognition 
Monitoring’ 
Evaluation 
Research 
Institutionalization 
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Third, the degree of institutionalization of service learning was hy- 
pothesized to be associated with campus planning activities. Specifi- 
cally, greater institutionalization would be associated with a campus 
team’s participation in a Campus Compact planning institute. The fourth 
hypothesis was that a campus establishing a centralized office to support 
service learning would be associated with greater institutionalization 
than those campuses without a centralized office. This hypothesis was 
based on the Campus Compact findings that institutionalization was re- 
lated to campus collaboration, planning, infrastructure, budget alloca- 
tions, and faculty development—functions that can be centralized in a 
campus office (Morton & Troppe, 1996). In addition, a centralized office 
improves campus collaboration and supports the recognition of service 
learning. Fifth, institutionalization was expected to be greater when a 
centralized office reported to an academic officer than other reporting 
arrangements (Bringle & Hatcher, 1996, p. 230). The rationale for this 
hypothesis centered on the importance of faculty involvement and lead- 
ership-in the development of service learning courses, the significance 
of promoting the academic integrity of service learning as curricular re- 
form, and the credibility that an academic officer lends to discussions of 
service learning among faculty members. Finally, the research provided 
exploratory answers to how institutionalization of service learning was 
associated with various institutional characteristics. 


Methods 


Questionnaire 


The questionnaire was based on the CAPSL model (Bringle & 
Hatcher, 1996), which identifies (a) four constituencies and (b) ten ac- 
tivities (see Table 1). The questionnaire presented the CAPSL matrix 
and asked respondents to “rate tle achievement that your institution has 
made in each of the cells in the grid.” The response choices were 7 = no 
evidence of achievement, 2 = slight evidence of achievement, 3 = clear 
evidence of achievement, and 4 = clear evidence of substantial achieve- 
ment. There were no further descriptions of each type of achievement. 
This allowed each respondent to appraise and describe their campus’s 
progress without specifying the precise nature of activities that consti- 
tuted the basis of the rating category for a cell (e.g., what constituted 
“slight achievement” of “increasing awareness of service learning” 
within “students”). In addition, respondents were asked to indicate total 
student population, institutional characteristics (check all that apply: 
private liberal arts, community college, Ph.D. granting, professional 
school, religious, commuter, residential, metropolitan, rural), whether or 
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not the institution had a centralized office to coordinate service learning, 
how many years the office had been in existence, the administrative offi- 
cer to whom the office reports, the percentage of funds for the office that 
came from internal campus resources, and whether or not (and when) 
the campus had participated in a Campus Compact planning institute. 


Procedure 


Questionnaires were distributed to those who attended the 1995 Na- 
tional Gathering and the 1995 Colloquium on National Service. The Na- 
tional Gathering is an annual conference for faculty and staff interested 
in service learning. The 1995 National Gathering had 185 registrants. A 
second copy of the questionnaire was mailed after the conference to 
those registrants with an academic affiliation and who had not returned a 
questionnaire during the conference. Fifty questionnaires were com- 
pleted by registrants of the National Gathering. Questionnaires were 
also mailed to registrants of the 1995 Colloquium on National Service 
co-sponsored by Campus Compact and American Association for 
Higher Education. The Colloquium on National Service was convened 
in response to President Clinton’s letter sent in the fall of 1994 to every 
college and university president inviting them to inspire an ethic of ser- 
vice on their campus. The questionnaire was mailed to each registrant 
with an academic affiliation and the cover letter included instructions to 
complete and return the questionnaire or forward it to an appropriate 
person within the institution to complete and return. One hundred and 
twenty-nine questionnaires were returned by registrants of the Collo- 
quium on National Service. 


Sample 


The 179 respondents from whom data were collected described their 
campuses in the following way: 45% were liberal arts colleges, 15% 
were community colleges, 26% were Ph.D. granting institutions, 14% 
were professional schools, 21% had religious affiliations, 44% were pri- 
marily commuter campuses (and 55% were primarily residential), 35% 
were metropolitan universities, and 17% were rural (more than one insti- 
tutional category could be chosen). 


Results 


Factors Associated With Institutionalization 


The marginal row means for the matrix show a pattern that supports 
somewhat the presumed linear nature of the steps from planning to insti- 
tutionalization in the CAPSL model (see Table 2). Planning and aware- 
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ness are among the highest means, evaluation and research are the low- 
est. A measure of institutionalization for each of the four constituencies 
(i.e., institution, faculty, students, community) was created by comput- 
ing marginal means for each column of the matrix. This method of ag- 
gregating across the ten activities for each of the four constituencies was 
justified by good internal consistency within each constituency: institu- 
tion (Cronbach’s alpha = 0.94), faculty (0.94), students (0.93), and com- 
munity (0.93). 

Multivariate analyses of variance were conducted on the average in- 
stitutionalization for each of the four constituencies (column means 
from CAPSL). Table 3 summarizes the results for those variables having 
significant multivariate effects for the four constituencies. Variables that 
did not have significant multivariate effects were the presence and ab- 
sence of the following institutional characteristics: community college, 
PhD-granting, professional schools, residential, and rural. Commuter 
campus had a significant multivariate effect, but no significant univari- 
ate effects. 

Campus Compact planning institute. Comparisons on the institution- 
alization of service learning were made between 158 respondents report- 
ing that their campus had (n = 57) and had not (m = 101) attended a Cam- 
pus Compact planning institute to integrate community service with 
academic study. Table 4 summarizes the results of those analyses. At- 
tending a planning institute was associated with greater institutionaliza- 
tion of service learning for each constituency. However, length of time 











TABLE 2 
Cell and Marginal Means for CAPSL 
Institution Faculty Student Community Row Mean 

Planning 2.42 2.35 2.44 2.30 2.37 
Awareness 2.68 2.62 2.58 2.34 2.56 
Prototype 2.15 2.33 2.08 1.76 2.08 
Resources 2.43 2.24 2.15 1.88 2.18 
Expansion 2.45 2.47 2.56 2.30 2.45 
Recognition 2.02 1.96 2.27 1.83 2.02 
Monitoring 2.02 2.13 1.99 1.74 1.98 
Evaluation 1.68 1.82 1.83 1.61 1.74 
Research 1.50 1.79 1.51 1.31 1.53 
Institutionalization 2.23 2.17 2.18 1.88 2.12 


Column Mean 2.18 2.19 2.16 1.92 
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TABLE 3 
Significant Effects for Institutional Characteristics 


Mean Difference 


Test of Significance Yes No 
Private Liberal Arts Multivariate F(4,159) = 4.18* 
Institution ns 
Faculty F(1,162) = 10.53** 2.40 2.03 
Students F(1,162) = 4.38* 2.29 2.06 
Community ns 
Religious Multivariate F(4,159) = 3.29* 
Institution F(1,162) = 4.61* 2.43 2.12 
Faculty F(1,162) = 10.3** 2.56 2.10 
Students F(1,162) = 4.69* 2.41 2.10 
Community ns 
Commuter Multivariate F(4,159) = 3.12* 
Institution ns 
Faculty ns 
Students ns 
Community ns 
Metropolitan Multivariate F(4,159) = 6.31** 
Institution ns 
Faculty F(1,162) = 5.01* 2.37 2.10 
Students ns 
Community ns 





*p<0.05. **p< 0.01. 


since attending the planning institute was not associated with signifi- 
cantly greater institutionalization. 

Centralized office to coordinate service learning. Levels of institution- 
alization of service learning were examined by comparing those institu- 
tions that had established a centralized office for service learning (n 
=100) to those without a centralized office (n = 61), with 18 not respond- 
ing to the item. Table 5 summarizes the results of those analyses, which 
indicate that the presence of a centralized office was associated with 
greater institutionalization for all constituencies. The number of years 
that a centralized office had existed was also analyzed for the following 
groupings: 1 year or less (n = 35), 2-3 years (n = 25), and 4 years or more 
(n = 35), with 5 not responding to the item. Significantly greater institu- 
tionalization was found for the four constituencies for those institutions 
that reported having a centralized office 2 years or longer (see Table 5). 

Administrative position and funding of a centralized office. The ad- 
ministrative position to which the centralized office reported was also 
examined. The administrative positions were categorized into those that 
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TABLE 4 
Significant Effects for Attending a Campus Compact Planning Institute 


Mean Difference 


Test of Significance Yes No 
CC Planning Institute Multivariate F(4,153) = 2.84* 
Institution F(1,156) = 5.87* 2.39 2.09 
Faculty F(1,156) = 10.82** 2.46 2.06 
Students F(1,156) = 5.99* 2.35 2.06 
Community F(1,156) = 4.31* 2.07 1.84 


*p< 0.05. **p<0.01. 


clearly represented academic officers (e.g., president, provost, academic 
dean, dean of faculties, chancellor; n = 40) or an administrator in student 
affairs (e.g., dean of student affairs, director of experiential education, 
director of college life, vice provost for student life; n = 49). The 11 ti- 
tles that could not be placed into one of these two categories were omit- 
ted fror these analyses. Although the multivariate F was only margin- 
ally significant (p = 0.07), three of the univariate Fs were significant and 
are reported in Table 5. The centralized offices of service learning that 
reported to the chief academic officers demonstrated greater institution- 
alization for the institution, faculty, and community. Whether or not the 
centralized office was supported by internal funds had a similar pattern 
(a marginally significant multivariate F and three significant univariate 
Fs). Those institutions that had dedicated institutional funds to service 
learning (n = 71) showed greater institutionalization within the institu- 
tion, among students, and with community partners than those that were 
supported by noninstitutional funds (7 = 25). 


Discussion 


How can institutions develop the role of service learning on their 
campuses so that it becomes a meaningful aspect of faculty work, stu- 
dent life, institutional identity, and external partnerships? The results of 
this research suggest that some institutions (e.g., private liberal arts col- 
leges, religious colleges, commuter campuses, metropolitan universi- 
ties) are positioned to accomplish this more easily than others. However, 
these are not attributes that are malleable. The results also suggest that, 
across types of institutions, there are some important variables that 
imply steps that can be considered to increase the likelihood of institu- 
tionalizing service learning. First, institutionalization appears to benefit 
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TABLE 5 
Significant Effects for a Centralized Office 


Mean Difference 


Test of Significance Yes No 
Centralized Office Multivariate F(4,156) = 11.78** 
Institution F(1,159) = 35.18** 2.45 1.79 
Faculty F(1,159) = 36.03** 2.45 1.80 
Students F(1,159) = 40.28** 2.42 1.74 
Community. F(1,159) = 42.69** 2.17 1.93 


0—1 Years 2-3 Years 4or More Years 


Years Multivariate F(8,178) = 2.16* f 
Institution F(2,92) = 2.78* 2.19 2.46 2.56 
Faculty F(2,92) = 4.43* 2.16 2.56 2.60 
Students F(2,92) = 6.78** 2.08 2.52 2.60 
Community F(2,92) = 3.94* 1.91 2.30 2.27 


Academic Officer Student Affairs 





Report Multivariate F(4,84) = 2.24* 
Institution F(1,87) = 8.10** 2.66 2.26 
Faculty F(1,87) = 6.41* 2.64 2.28 
Students ns 
Community F(1,87) = 5.57* 2.35 2.02 
Yes No 
Institutional Funds Multivariate F(4,91) = 1.52* 
Institution F(1,94) = 5.73* 2.56 2.19 
Faculty ns 
Students F(1,94) = 4.66* 2.54 2.20 
Community F(1,94) = 4.06* 2.27 1.97 





*p<0.05. **p<0.01. 


from deliberate institutional planning. The results of this research sug- 
gest that institutions that sent a team to a Campus Compact planning in- 
stitute, at which a team of administrators, faculty, and staff developed a 
campus plan for implementing service learning, reported greater institu- 
tionalization of service learning for all constituencies. Although there 
are alternative means for achieving the same outcome, this type of inten- 
sive planning institute appears to have facilitated the institutionalization 
of service learning. The lack of association between institutionalization 
and time since attending a Campus Compact planning institute may in- 
dicate that early steps following the planning institute were rapid (e.g., 
planning, awareness, prototype), but more substantial changes in the 
later rows of CAPSL occur more slowly.! It could also indicate that at- 
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tendance at the planning institute was the result of strong presidential 
leadership, but that lack of subsequent progress was due to the absence 
of key factors (e.g., broad-based faculty support, institutional commit- 
ments) (Morton & Troppe, 1996). 

The results also demonstrate the importance of developing campus in- 
frastructure to support service learning. Hammond’s (1994) research in- 
dicates that there are important obstacles identified by faculty who inte- 
grate service into the classroom (e.g., lack of time, lack of rewards, lack 
of recognition). Having a centralized office that provides technical assis- 
tance, logistical support, monetary incentives, and recognition is an im- 
portant aspect of institutional infrastructure that can assist in the recruit- 
ment of second generation faculty to service learning. Bringle et al. 
(1997) have suggested that second generation faculty who consider in- 
corporating service learning into their teaching will approach the work 
with a more pragmatic and less idealistic attitude than those who pio- 
neered service learning. Such a centralized office can also support pro- 
fessional development of faculty who teach service learning classes, an 
issue that is important to ensuring that service learning becomes an en- 
during aspect of campus culture (Zlotkowski, 1996). Furthermore, iden- 
tifying institutional responsibility with professional staff in a centralized 
office helps promote regular strategic planning, discussions about ser- 
vice learning in various forums on campus, assistance to faculty in doc- 
umenting service learning in dossiers, regular recognition by faculty and 
administrators of the value of the work and outcomes resulting from ser- 
vice learning, and scholarship on service learning. Each of these func- 
tions is important support to second generation faculty members who 
have recently developed service learning courses (Bringle et al., 1997). 
Having a centralized office that is supported, to some degree, with insti- 
tutional funds (as opposed to grant money) is an additional commitment 
by campus leadership that is associated with greater institutionalization. 
Morton and Troppe (1996) found that, since participating in a planning 
institute, 64% of campuses reported making budget commitments aver- 
aging $81,000 per year. In this sample, for those institutions that had a 
centralized office; an average of 65% of their budget came from institu- 
tional funds. i 

The results of this research also support the expectation that placing a 
centralized office under the chief academic officer is advantageous to 
the institutionalization of service learning. There are many good service 
learning programs that are located within other reporting structures, and 
there are several reasons why service learning programs need to have 
strong collaborative working relationships with other units within the 
academy. The most important of these is student affairs, which typically 
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administers structured, cocurricular service activities. However, the re- 
sults of this research suggest that the degree of institutionalization of 
service learning on a campus benefits from the centralized office report- 
ing to the chief academic officer, in contrast to alternatives. This acade- 
mic leadership is assumed to be important to maintaining the integrity of 
service learning as a curricular activity and to promoting the value of 
service learning and community outreach in campus forums. 

The confirmation of hypotheses and the ordering of the marginal 
means provides support for the construct validity of the CAPSL model. 
The results support the conclusion that the CAPSL model is a reason- 
able way in which to construe organizing strategic planning in order to 
develop service learning at institutions of higher education. The CAPSL 
mode] provides a broad framework that can be adapted to individual in- 
stitutions as they implement and assess service learning programs 
(Bringle & Hatcher, 1996). In addition, CAPSL provides one means 
through which the status of service learning can be assessed and mean- 
ingful comparisons among institutions can be made. There are many di- 
mensions to institutionalization that can be considered in addition to 
those represented in the CAPSL matrix (e.g., recognition of service 
learning through budget allocations and faculty roles and rewards, civic 
education that is integrated into the curriculum, changed relationships 
between constituencies, service learning reflected in long-term institu- 
tional planning and assessment). However, the results suggest that the 
CAPSL matrix represents and measures some aspects of institutionaliza- 
tion and differentiates institutions in meaningful ways that are consistent 
with expectations. 


Limitations 


The current research is a preliminary step in systematically investigat- 
ing the quantitative nature of the institutionalization of service learning 
among the four constituencies. However, the methods used in the current 
research have some inherent weaknesses that need to be considered 
when interpreting the results and planning subsequent research. Con- 
cerning the measurement of institutionalization, the current research had 
only one person’s perspective or judgment about the degree of institu- 
tionalization of a campus. The validity of the measurement of institu- 
tionalization will be improved when judgments are aggregated across 
multiple judges. Future research will also benefit from obtaining judg- 
ments from representatives of all four constituencies. For example, the 
degree of institutionalization for students and community partners was 
solicited, but not from representatives of those constituencies. Judges 
were also given little information upon which to base their judgments 
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about each of the activities and what constituted, for example, “substan- 
tial achievement.” Improved judging protocols that anchor the types of 
activities and outcomes that represent “substantial improvement” will 
provide more valid characterizations of institutionalization. 

Another limitation of the research is that it was cross-sectional and 
correlational and, therefore, causal inferences are difficult to make. For 
example, attending a Campus Compact planning institute was found to 
be-associated with greater reported institutionalization. However, the de- 
gree to which campuses had achieved some critical level of commitment 
and institutionalization prior to the decision to attend the planning insti- 
tute is not known. On the other hand, attending the planning institute 
and following through on a long-range campus plan might have en- 
hanced the campus commitment and subsequent institutionalization. Or, 
it could be that other variables, such as strong campus leadership or 
campus culture, were compatible with integrating service into academic 
study because of shared values and clear mission, and these other factors 
resulted in taking multiple steps toward institutionalizing service learn- 
ing, including attending a planning institute (Morton & Troppe, 1996). 
Because the research was cross-sectional, it does not provide any evi- 
dence about which steps occurred prior to which campus changes, how 
and why campus culture to support service learning changed, or how ob- 
stacles to change were dealt with and overcome. Zlotkowski (1998) pro- 
vides a rich set of case studies of exemplary service learning programs 
at ten colleges and universities that better illustrate these processes than 
does the current research. l 

The nature of the sample might also be a qualifying concern. Al- 
though the sample of institutions is not assumed to be representative, it 
is large and diverse. The data support the conclusion that these institu- 
tions were described as having only nominal institutionalization in 
1995. The grand mean for the institutionalization of service learning 
(grand.mean = 2.11) indicates that the institutions were characterized as 
being relatively early in the process of institutionalizing service learning 
(“slight evidence of achievement”). Furthermore, although two-thirds of 
the respondents reported centralized offices for service learning, most of 
these offices were less than four years old. 

Concerning the respondents who completed the survey, they were 
generally knowledgeable about the status of service learning on their re- 
spective campuses. Even though the respondent might have been a prac- 
titioner and advocate for service learning or someone delegated by the 
campus president to attend the National Colloquium to investigate in- 
creasing future campus involvement, we assume that, in either case, they 
had little reason to give biased responses. 
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Implications 


The CAPSL model can be used as both an initial and an ongoing plan- 
ning heuristic and as a framework for program evaluation and research. 
For example, we have asked different stakeholders on our campus to 
complete the CAPSL model using a response format similar to the one 
employed in the current research. In addition, respondents were asked to 
circle one cell in each column that they thought should be our highest 
priority as we developed the next year’s programs. Asking representa- 
tives from various stakeholders (e.g., students, community representa- 
tives, deans, faculty governance) to complete this exercise provides in- 
formation about convergence and variability in perceptions of service 
learning on a campus, perceived strengths, and information about plan- 
ning priorities across and within constituencies. 

The nature of the CAPSL model also argues for balanced program- 
ming across constituencies. CAPSL can be used to identify neglected 
areas that deserve programmatic attention. This would occur in the form 
of low ratings for a column. Alternatively, CAPSL can identify discrep- 
ancies in the characterization of institutionalization by one constituency 
compared to another (e.g., faculty perceive lower awareness among 
community than community representatives report for themselves). Fur- 
thermore, discrepancies between assessment by staff most directly in- 
volved with service learning and a constituency (e.g., students report 
less progress on awareness than staff assumed) also identifies program- 
matic issues to be addressed. 

Although many campuses have now recruited commitments among 
faculty, staff, students, administrators, and community partners that are 
necessary to offer service learning courses, CAPSL suggests additional 
steps for a campus to take in order to build on these successes. For ex- 
ample, collecting campuswide as well as course-specific data to monitor 
service learning provides information that allows quality control, identi- 
fies areas for improvement, and creates benchmarks against which 
progress can be judged. Expanding this data collection to outcome mea- 
sures that provide the basis for scholarship on service learning further 
extends participation in reflective practice on a campus and, through 
presentations and publications, extends the understanding of service 
learning among those on other campuses. 

Significant achievement in all of the rows in CAPSL is assumed to 
represent a degree of maturity for the institutionalization of service 
learning. However, this level of success with service learning can be 
viewed as just one component of a broader agenda proposed by Boyer as 
the scholarship of engagement and the model of the new American col- 
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lege (Boyer, 1994, 1997; Bringle et al., 1999; Glassick, 1999). As such, 
community engagement presents broader challenges not only for en- 
hancing the curriculum (e.g., interdisciplinary courses, sequenced ser- 
vice learning courses, coherent integration into general education) but 
also for clarifying mission, developing broad-based institutional support 
for community engagement, reconceptualizing scholarship and its as- 
sessment and recognition through faculty roles and rewards, providing 
better community input into higher education, and assessing institu- 
tional success (e.g., achieving mission, student learning, civic education, 
positive community impact) (Bringle et al., 1999). 


Conclusion 


The current research was designed to demonstrate that institutional- 
ization of service learning could be meaningfully measured using the 
CAPSL model and that the measure could be used as a basis for investi- 
gating factors associated with institutionalization. This is an important 
step, but only a first step. Presidents, especially those whose member- 
ship in Campus Compact indicates a commitment to support service as 
an integral aspect of higher education, can now be challenged to take the 
next steps to follow through on that commitment to ensure that service 
learning and community engagement are integrated in the work and cul- 
ture of the academy. The results of this research suggest what some of 
these steps should be: (a) conducting regular strategic planning; (b) es- 
tablishing and developing a centralized office not only to recruit but also 
to develop each of the four constituencies; (c) increasing institutional 
budget commitments to support the development of service learning; 
and (d) vesting the commitment to service learning with leadership that 
establishes and maintains its academic integrity. 


Note 


1We extend our appreciation to an anonymous reviewer for suggesting 
this interpretation. 
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Dual-Career Couples 


Keeping Them Together 


Introduction 


A significant proportion of today’s current and as- 
piring academics are in dual-career partnerships. One survey indicated 
that 80% of faculty had spouses or partners who were working profes- 
sionals (Didion, 1996). Based on data from a national faculty survey, 
Astin and Milem (1997) report that 35% of male faculty and 40% of fe- 
male faculty are partnered with other academics. There is also some ev- 
idence that dual-career couple issues are of greater concern to newer 
faculty than to their senior colleagues (Finkelstein, Seal, & Schuster, 
1998). In addition, Burke (1988), in her study of the academic labor 
market at research universities, concluded, “The spouse employment 
issue [is] now much more pronounced” (p. 78). Burke continues, 
“Spouse employment was a factor in almost 20 percent of the appoint- 
ments and resignations” (p. 78). Because of the growing concern regard- 
ing dual-career couples in academia, organizations such as the Associa- 
tion of Governing Boards have called for institutions to consider 
addressing the needs of partnered professionals (1995). 

Academic couples face an extremely difficult task, namely finding 
two positions that will permit both partners to live in the same geo- 
graphic region, to address their professional goals, and to meet the day- 
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to-day needs of running a household which, in many cases, includes car- 
ing for children or elderly parents. Prior research, though scarce, pro- 
vides some important insights into the phenomenon of dual-career cou- 
ples. Several studies discuss a range of benefits and barriers facing one 
type of dual-career partnership, that in which an academic couple shares 
a single faculty position (Berger, Foster, Wallston, & Wright, 1977; Did- 
ion, 1996). The literature also addresses the unique professional and per- 
sonal challenges faced by dual-career couples who commute between 
two geographically distant institutions ( Bruce, 1990; Sorcinelli & Near, 
1989;) as well as those encountered by couples working in the same aca- 
demic department (Wilson, 1998) or institution (Wilson, 1996). Some 
literature focuses on how members of a dual-career couple perceive the 
job search and on what issues the couple considers in selecting and re- 
maining in an academic position (Gee, 1991; Innis-Dagg, 1993; Schnei- 
der, 1998). 

We know that members of a dual-career couple face a significant 
amount of stress that affects their job and life satisfaction (Sorcinelli & 
Near, 1989). This stress has a different impact on men and women fac- 
ulty. Specifically, existing research suggests that academic women in 
dual-career couples are more likely than males to subordinate their ca- 
reer development to their spouses or partners (Aisenberg & Harrington, 
1988). Further, women are more likely than men to face negative profes- 
sional consequences when they change academic jobs in order to ad- 
vance their husbands’ career (McElrath, 1992). Not only do men and 
women experience dual-career couple issues differently, the available 
literature also suggests that unmarried heterosexual couples and partners 
in same-sex relationship (Miller & Skeen, 1997) as well as African 
American couples (Perkins, 1997) may face different professional and 
personnel issues than do white, married heterosexuals. Despite the obvi- 
ous stresses, a study by Bellas (1997) comparing the productivity of aca- 
demic couples with other faculty members concluded that there is little 
difference between the two groups. 

There is very little research literature that addresses the policy aspects 
of dual-career couples. One study, conducted by Loeb (1997), examines 
the impact of a comprehensive spousal hiring policy at a single institu- 
tion—the University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana. Although there 
are no national studies specifically on dual-career-couple policies and 
practices in institutions of higher education, Shoben (1997) examines 
the issue of dual-career policies from a legal perspective. Specifically, 
she traces the rise of antinepotism rules and their relationship to today’s 
programs for partners. She notes, “There have not been any recorded 
challenges to such rules” (p. 237). 
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Raabe (1997) conducted a national survey of academic vice presi- 
dents to determine the presence of a number of work-family supportive 
policies. Her research focused on the availability of various “family 
friendly” provisions, ranging from maternity and paternity leave to elder 
care, and including spousal job assistance. She found that 44% of insti- 
tutions provided some form of job assistance for spouses. An additional 
12% of institutions indicated that they were planning on implementing a 
job assistance policy for spouses. Raabe’s research does not explore the 
specifics of what kinds of policies are being enacted or report on the 
consequences, motivations, or barriers to creating such a policy. Indeed, 
only an unpublished study by Snyder (1990, cited in Loeb, 1997) ex- 
plores the manner in which institutions assist spouses seeking faculty 
positions. Snyder’s work is based on a survey of provosts at 16 universi- 
ties in Virginia. The study concludes that at all of the institutions at least 
some effort was made to find a faculty position for a trailing spouse, 
though most of the efforts were done on an ad hoc basis. 

The available literature points to dual-career couples as a pressing 
issue and suggests some of the ways colleges and universities have re- 
sponded. There are, however, no national studies that systematically ex- 
amine institutional policies and practices relating to dual-career couples 
in academe. The available research as well as anecdotal information sug- 
gests that many institutions have either instituted policies or have at least 
grappled with the issue of how to meet the needs of dual-career couples. 
Although Affirmative Action guidelines prohibit asking questions about 
marital/partner status during the interview process, the eventual decision 
to take a job, especially if the position requires relocation, brings the 
partnership issue to the forefront for both candidate and the hiring unit. 
The challenge to address this issue is particularly great in geographical 
areas where the population base is small and employment opportunities 
for partners may be especially restricted. 

Because the number of persons involved in academic professional re- 
lationships continues to increase, the issue of partnered professionals 
will grow to have even greater impact on an institution’s ability to re- 
cruit and retain faculty, especially women and people of color (Bird & 
Bird, 1987; Preissler, 1989; Smart & Smart, 1990). The purpose of this 
project is to describe the formal and informal strategies institutions have 
used to address this issue and to generate an understanding of the issues 
facing institutional decision makers. Specific questions that guided our 
study included: How prevalent are spouse or partner hiring policies? 
Whom are institutions most likely to assist? What are the goals underly- 
ing the formation of a policy? How are institutions assisting spouses or 
partners? In addition, this research project addresses administrators’ per- 
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ceptions of the benefits, barriers, and unintended consequences institu- 
tions have encountered in addressing the needs of dual-career couples. 


Methodology 


This study uses survey research to assess! the range of policies and 
practices employed by institutions of higher education to address spouse 
or partner accommodation. Researchers created the survey instrument to 
allow respondents to explain whether and/or how their institution has 
addressed the needs of dual-career couples. Because there are neither 
national data to outline the range of approaches that have been tried nor 
evidence to suggest what types of programs, practices, or policies seem 
to be effective in addressing this issue, the survey is exploratory in na- 
ture. The survey was developed following hour-long interviews with 
three administrators at an institution that has an established dual-career 
couple policy. The survey contains both forced-choice and open-ended 
questions, leading to analysis of both qualitative and quantitative data. 
Given the lack of systematic data on this topic and the lack of an exist- 
ing model to test, our analysis is necessarily inductive. 

Once pilot-tested, the survey was administered to chief academic ad- 
ministrators at institutions that belong to the American Association of 
Colleges and Universities (AAC&U). AAC&U is the only higher educa- 
tion association whose main aim is to improve undergraduate liberal ed- 
ucation; its membership includes over 600 public and private colleges 
and universities. The researchers contacted AAC&U and secured per- 
mission to use their mailing list for the purpose of distributing the sur- 
vey. The response rate for this study was 360 out of 617 schools, or 59%. 


Results 


Who Has a Dual-Career Couple Policy? 


Of the 360 responses to our survey, 24% (75) reported having poli- 
cies, which we defined as “written or unwritten, customary, systematic 
approaches to a given employment situation.” Of those with policies, 
42% (30) had them in writing, whereas 58% (42) reported having un- 
written policies or practices. We expect those who said they had a writ- 
ten or unwritten policy to have a fairly systematic approach to dealing 
with spouse or partner accommodations. Of those with policies, fewer 
than 10 institutions reported implementing their policy before 1984, the 
majority have implemented their policies since 1985. Interestingly, 
among institutions that indicated that they did not have a policy, only 
15% (25) stated that they would do “nothing” to assist a faculty member 
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who requested a spouse or partner accommodation. In other words, the 
vast majority of institutions will do “something” to assist faculty mem- 
bers in finding employment for their spouses or partners. The majority 
of institutions, however, assist spouses or partners on an ad hoc basis. 
Although one could say that helping couples on an ad hoc basis consti- 
tutes a de facto policy, because respondents indicated that these prac- 
tices are not regularized, we have chosen to refer to these institutions as 
not having a policy. 

As demonstrated in Table 1, research universities are significantly 
more likely than other types of institutions to have a dual-career couple 
policy. Forty-five percent of research universities in our sample had a 
policy. Slightly more than 20% of the liberal arts colleges who re- 
sponded to the survey also had policies. Fewer than 20% of the doctor- 
ate-granting and comprehensive colleges and universities reported hav- 
ing policies. 


Whom Are Institutions Most Likely to Assist? 


Respondents were asked to indicate how likely they were to assist 
several different groups of faculty in finding positions for their . 
spouses/partners. Table 2 reveals that institutions with policies are most 
likely to assist individuals as follows: faculty of color, full professors, 
women, associate professors, trailing spouses or partners in a different 
department, assistant professors, administrators, and trailing spouses or 
partners in same department. Institutions without policies are most 
likely to attempt to assist faculty in this order: faculty of color, full pro- 
fessors, and women. Overall, institutions without policies are less likely 
than those with policies to help any category of faculty recruit. 

Respondents were also asked whether their policy/practice included 
assisting domestic partners in finding employment. In response, 55% of 
those with policies stated that they would assist domestic partners as 


TABLE 1 


Percent and Distribution of Institutions that Have Dual-Career Couple Policies by Carnegie 
Classification 


Policy No Policy 
Research Universities 45% (23) 55% (28) 
Doctorate-Granting Institutions 15% (5) 85% (28) 
Comprehensive Institutions 17% (19) 93% (90) 
Liberal Arts Colleges 23% (31) 77% (102) 


72 = 16.74 (p < 0.001) 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of Means* Between Institutions With and Without Dual-Career Couple Policies in 
Response to “Who are you most likely to assist?” by Description of Initial Hire 


Policy No Policy 
Faculty of color 3.77 3.13 
Full professors 3.70 2.82 
Women professors 3.68 2.94 
Associate professors 3.58 2.66 
Trailing spouse in different department 3.56 2.77 
Assistant professors 3.55 2.63 
Administrators 3.28 2.63 
Trailing spouse in same department 3.08 2.12 


*Likert scale 1-5 (5 = most likely to assist) 


well as spouses. Institutions offered a variety of definitions of “domestic 
partner.” For example, some institutions stated that they allow the initial 
hire to determine the definition: “For this purpose, the candidate would 
define it by indicating that their decision to accept a position would be 
affected by this person’s finding a job locally.” Other institutions use a 
more “legalistic” definition. For example, one respondent stated, “[The] 
employee is required to sign a statement verifying the relationship.” 
Similarly, another respondent stated that partners need “tangible evi- 
dence of a Jong-term relationship such as a joint mortgage or will.” An- 
other respondent pointed out, however, that when it comes to assisting a 
domestic partner find a job, the definition of domestic partner is “looser” 
than that used by the institution in determining who gets other benefits, 
such as health care coverage. Interestingly, most of the institutions that 
offer domestic partner accommodations do so for both same sex and op- 
posite sex partners who live together. As one institution explained, “Gay, 
straight or otherwise—if they live together we would try to help.” In fact, 
only three institutions that claimed to assist domestic partners said that 
their policy excluded unmarried heterosexuals but included “live-in 
partners who are precluded by law from official marriage.” 


Accommodations Requested 


We asked respondents to report on the percentage of faculty who had 
requested accommodations, the percentage they had attempted to assist, 
the percentage of spouses/partners who had found employment as a re- 
sult of the assistance, and the percentage of initial hires who had come 
to the university in the last five years as a result of assistance to their 
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spouse/partner. To provide an accurate picture of the range of accommo- 
dations provided, we found it necessary to examine both those institu- 
tions with policies/practices as well as those who reported having no 
policy. Some interesting differences emerged, as can be seen on Tables 
3-6. 

Percent of initial hires who requested accommodation in last five 
years (see Table 3). Of those institutions with policies/practices only 
13% reported no requests during the last five years compared to one- 
third of those with no policies. In fact, looking at the mean response to 
this question, one notices that those with policies are more likely to have 
received requests for accommodations than those institutions without 
policies. Only 14% of institutions with policies reported that more than 
25% of faculty hires requested assistance in finding work for their 
spouse or partner. In other words, in general, there were not a huge num- 
ber of requests. 

Percent of trailing spouses/partners that institutions attempted to as- 
sist (see Table 4). Institutions, both those with and without policies, at- 
tempted to assist many of those who requested accommodations. Over 
half (53%) of the institutions with policies reported attempting to help 
find jobs for between 1 and 25% of those who requested assistance. 
Forty-nine percent of those institutions without policies also reported 
helping between 1 and 25% of those who requested assistance. In addi- 
tion, 31% of those with policies and 23% of those without policies re- 


TABLE 3 


Percent and Distribution of Initia] Hires Requesting Spousal/Partner Accommodations by Presence 
of Dual-Career Couple Policy 


None 1-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76-100% 
Policy 13% (9) 73% (50) 13% (9)  1%(1) 0 
No policy 34% (73) 61% (133) 4% (9)  1%(1) 0 


TABLE 4 


Percent and Distribution of Trailing Spouses/Partners Who Requested Assistance that Institutions 
Attempted to Assist by Presence of Dual-Career Couple Policy 


None 1-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76-100% 


Policy 6% (4) 53% (35)  5%(3)  5%(3) 31% (21) 
No policy 15% (25) 49%(80)  6%(9)  7%(11) 23% (38) 
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ported attempting to assist between 76 and 100% of the requests they re- 
ceived. In other words, most institutions state that they are willing to 
help at least some trailing spouses/partners find work. 

Percent of trailing spouses/partners who found employment as a re- 

` sult of assistance (see Table 5). Institutional efforts at finding employ- 

ment for a trailing spouse/partner have not always been successful. Of 
those with policies, 73% reported finding jobs for fewer than half of 
those they attempted to assist. Eighty-eight percent of those without 
policies were able to find jobs for fewer than half of those they assisted. 
Conversely, 27% of those with policies and 12% of those without poli- 
cies were able to help at least half of those who requested accommoda- 
tions. Although those institutions with policies appear to be more suc- 
cessful in finding employment for a trailing spouse or partner than those 
without policies, even they have met with less than complete success. 

Percent of initial hires who came to university as a result of the insti- 
tution assisting their spouse/partner (see Table 6). Results demonstrate 
that the initial hire was likely to accept his/her position if the institution 
helped his/her spouse or partner find employment. Half of the institu- 
tions with policies indicated they had been successful in actually hiring 
more than 50% of the individuals who requested assistance for their 
spouses or partners. Thirty-six percent of institutions without policies 
also indicated that providing assistance to a spouse or partner enabled 
them to attract at least 50% of the faculty they wished to hire. 


TABLE 5 


` Percent and Distribution of Trailing Spouses/Partners Who Found Employment With the Assistance 
of the Institution by Presence of Dual-Career Couple Policy 


None 1-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76-100% 
Policy 13% (8) 49% (31) 11%()  19%(12) 8%(5) 
No policy 21% (32) 57% (83) 10% (14) 9% (13) 3%(5) 


TABLE 6 


Percent and Distribution of Initial Hires Who Came to the University as a Result of Institution As- 
sisting Their Spouse/Partner by Presence of Dual-Career Couple Policy 


None 1-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76-100% 


Policy 8% (5) 32%(20) 10%(6) 19%(12) 31% (19) 
No policy 11% (15) 45%(59  8%(11) 15%(19) 21% (28) 
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Why Accommodate Spouses and Partners? 


The vast majority of colleges in our sample—approximately 80%— 
regard spouse or partner accommodations as at least a “somewhat im- 
portant” issue. There was, however, a significant difference by institu- 
tional type in terms of perceptions about the importance of 
accommodating faculty spouses and partners (see Table 7). Specifically, 
post-hoc Scheffé tests indicate that research universities were signifi- 
cantly more likely to indicate that accommodating spouses or partners 
was important as compared to doctorate-granting institutions, compre- 
hensive institutions, and liberal arts colleges. 

Despite these differences, comments made by respondents at institu- 
tions of all types reflect the widespread belief that the number of dual- 
career couples has increased dramatically and that employment deci- 
sions are frequently made with concern for both partners’ career 
aspirations. In part, institutions see spouse or partner accommodation as 
an important issue in light of these facets of contemporary work life. But 
seeing this issue as important also entails the perception that accommo- 
dating faculty spouses and partners advances an institution’s personnel 
goals and, conversely, that inattention to such accommodation thwarts 
these goals. The main reason why institutions of higher education were 
willing to help dual-career couples was that doing so is perceived as im- 
portant to achieving recruitment and retention goals. Very few respon- 
dents indicated that they support accommodation policies for reasons 
other than to recruit and retain desired faculty. Of the few who did give 
other reasons, “supporting family values” was mentioned most often. 

Recruiting and retaining desired faculty. Table 8 demonstrates that for 
institutions with a dual-career couple policy there was a significant dif- 
ference between the relative importance of a variety of dual-career cou- 
ple goals. Specifically, the post-hoc Scheffé test reveals that the general 


TABLE 7 


Comparison of Means* in Response to “Is it important for your institution to respond to the needs 
of dual-career couples?” by Carnegie Classification 


Institutions With Policies 


Research University 4.67 
Doctorate-Granting Institution 3.40 
Comprehensive Institutions 3.67 
Liberal Arts Colleges 3.94 
F =6.01, p < 0.01 


*Likert scale 1-5 (5 = very important) 
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TABLE 8 


Comparison of Means* of Those With Policies in Response to “How important are the following 
goals in your institution’s dual-career couple policy?” 








Institutions With Policies 





To be competitive 3.26 
To increase faculty of color 3.05 
To attract “stars” 2.68 
To increase women faculty 2.91 
To compensate for location 2.30 





F =5.14(p < 0.01) 
*Likert scale 1-4 (4 = very important) 


goal “to be competitive” was found to be significantly more important 
than other, more specific goals. “Attracting faculty of color” was the 
next most important goal, followed by “attracting women faculty,” and 
“attracting faculty ‘stars.’” 

There were also some statistically significant differences between in- 
stitutional types with regard to policy goals (see Table 9). Specifically, 
research universities were significantly more likely than comprehensive 
institutions to indicate that “attracting women faculty” was a goal. Fur- 
ther, research universities were more likely than both comprehensive in- 
stitutions and liberal arts colleges to indicate the importance of the goal 
“attracting faculty ‘stars.’” There were no institutional differences in the 
goals of “attracting faculty of color” or “being competitive.” These goals 
were relatively important among all sectors of higher education. 

Referring to the goal of recruitment and retention, the following re- 
sponse from an institution that has a spouse or partner accommodation is 
typical: 

[If] we want to attract top candidates, we have to accommodate their 


spouses, who themselves often are in academia. In other words, we have to 
be competitive relative to what other universities are doing. 


Institutions that consider the accommodation of spouses and partners to 
be an important issue, but that have not yet developed an accommoda- 
tions policy, also list recruitment and retention as their main concern: 


[Lack of spouse or partner accommodations] can negatively impact our abil- 
ity to recruit and retain employees. It has already had an impact. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to hire faculty at the senior level without 
running into spouse or partner situations. 


Several responses reflect the perception that accommodating spouses 
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TABLE 9 


Comparison of Means* of Those With Policies in Response to “How important are the following 
goals in your institution’s dual-career couple policy?” by Camegie Classification 


Doctorate- Liberal 

Research Granting Comprehensive Arts 

University Institutions Institutions Colleges F Value 
To be competitive 3.60 3.00 3.14 3.15 F = 2.45 
To increase faculty of color 3.45 3.00 2.92 2.88 F=1.78 
To attract “stars” 3.47 2.80 2.14 2.42 F =7.79** 
To increase women faculty 3.45 2.60 2.57 2.80 F = 3.93** 
To compensate for location 2.33 3.00 2.07 2.32 F = 0.805 


“Likert scale 1—4 (4 = very important) 
**p<0.05 


and partners may enhance recruitment and retention efforts indirectly by 
boosting faculty morale and compensating for low salaries or other ben- 
efits. As one respondent remarked: “Our non-competitive salaries make 
‘benefits’ in any form significant to both recruitment and retention.” 
Among other goals, supporting families was mentioned most frequently, 
as in this comment: 


Our university is committed to “family values”—easing stress/pressures on 
academic couples who both seek employment, especially if they must relo- 
cate. 


In short, regardless of whether an institution has developed an accom- 
modation policy, it is likely to regard this as an important issue if it per- 
ceives that accommodating spouses and partners helps to recruit and re- 
tain faculty. 

The relevance of location. Location, or more specifically, the presence 
or absence of employment opportunities outside the hiring institution 
bears considerably on whether spouse or partner accommodation is 
thought to be an important issue. Institutions located in areas with ample 
employment opportunities tend to see little need for a spouse or partner 
accommodation policy. Presumably, colleges in areas with many acade- 
mic or other professional work alternatives are able to meet their recruit- 
ment and retention goals without offering assistance to trailing spouses 
and partners. Of those with policies, 46% indicated that “compensating 
for location” was an important goal; there were no significant differences 
by institutional type for this goal. The following typifies the reasons 
given for viewing spouse or partner accommodation as unimportant: 


[The issue of spousal accommodation] is unimportant only because we are 
experiencing no demand. We are located in a large metropolitan area with 
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high job growth. Hence, spouses or partners have no difficulties finding em- 
ployment opportunities. 


[Our] large metropolitan area affords ample opportunity for spousal accom- 
modation. This is not the issue that it would be in areas where the 
college/university is “the only game in town.” 


Colleges and universities that are located in areas where there are few 
employment options outside of the hiring institution regard spouse or 
partner accommodations as being considerably more important. For 
such institutions, accommodating spouses and partners is perceived as a 
means of compensating for a lack of job opportunities in other academic 
institutions or outside of higher education. 


We are not located in a large urban area and without accommodation on our 
part, likelihood of success in hiring is greatly decreased. 


As these comments may suggest, location bears on the perceived need to 
address spouse or partner accommodations in relation to institutions’ 
personnel goals, in particular, their goal to attract and retain desired 
faculty. 


If Not Assisting, Why? 

We asked respondents to tell us why they were not assisting spouses 
or partners find jobs. Only one of the institutions with a policy indicated 
a reason for not currently helping faculty members find employment for 
their spouse or partner. Apparently this institution had run into some dif- 
ficulties in the past: “Potential for problems—e.g., they just finished a 
court case resulting from firing a tenured full professor for serious in- 
competence in teaching. His spouse is still on our faculty. They married 
(20+ years ago) after being hired at different times.” 

As expected, those without policies had many reasons for not assisting 
spouses or partners. The reasons given fell into several major categories: 
(1) no need/no demand/the issue does not come up; (2) no vacancies/ 
lack of resources/small size; (3) equity/fairness; (4) policy constraints; 
(5) other; and (6) help on an ad hoc basis. 

No need/no demand/the issue does not arise. The most frequently 
given reason for not having a policy was that there was no need or de- 
mand. For example, an administrator at one master’s granting university 
replied, “The need ‘has not arisen. We would try to assist if feasible.” Re- 
spondents at several urban institutions indicated they had no need for a 
policy because there were so many employment opportunities in their 
area. For example, an administrator at a comprehensive institution stated 
that they had no need [because] “we are located in a high density area 
with lots of job opportunities.” Some simply replied, “No need.” 
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No vacancies/lack of resources/small size. Small size and/or lack of 
positions and resources were another reason for not assisting spouses or 
partners of faculty recruits. Sample responses include the following: 


Not enough positions to accommodate. 


Our [bachelor’s degree granting] university is small and lacks the power to 
create budget supported positions for employment. 


Equity/fairness. Concern for equity or fairness was mentioned much 
less frequently as a reason for not having a policy. The respondent from 
one research university remarked, “All positions are open to competi- 
tion.” Another stated, “We recruit the best faculty we can find for all 
open positions.” Similarly, another explained, “The long-standing prac- 
tice of [university] is to hire spouses entirely on their own individual 
merits and not to hire husband/wife teams. We also do not allow a 
spouse to be in a reporting relationship to his or her spouse.” 

Policy constraints. Though not a widespread concern, union contracts 
and state policies (or lack thereof) were also given as reasons for not as- 
sisting spouses or partners. For example, an administrator at a public 
comprehensive institution explained: “Contract negotiations for system 
campuses preclude special arrangements.” At another institution, which 
is part of a large state system, the respondent stated “[Accommodation 
had not been] introduced into collective bargaining agreement (sys- 
temwide).” Yet another explained, “Policies of the Board of Trustees . . . 
make no provision for this.” 

Other. There were several “other” answers that did not fit neatly into 
categories. For example, two respondents gave “inertia” as the reason 
for not assisting in the job search of a spouse or partner. One administra- 
tor admitted that those at her institution “Haven’t figured out how . . . 
[due to a] lack of leadership on personnel matters.” Another respondent 
argued, “[It’s] not our problem.” Finally, one respondent stated that the 
nature of the college and its technical and professional programs are 
“often not appropriate for spouse or partner.” 

Help on an ad hoc basis. Finally, over one-quarter (40) of those with- 
out policies who responded to our open-ended question about why they 
do not have a policy, indicated that they actually help faculty spouses or 
partners find jobs when asked. Some of these institutions stated that they 
helped everyone who asked, whereas others explained they did so on an 
“ad hoc” basis. Much of this type of assistance was described as “infor- 
mal.” A respondent at a doctorate-granting institution explained, “We 
assist spouses or partners informally, but not with a specific policy.” An 
administrator at a comprehensive institution stated “No formal policy 
exists. Department chairs frequently make informal recommendations to 
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assist spouses.” An administrator from a prestigious research university 
said: “We do assist but on a case by case basis rather than as a formal 
practice.” A respondent from a liberal arts institution replied, “We do it 
as the issue is raised, but don’t extend it otherwise.” Others portrayed the 
ad hoc nature of their assistance more positively. For example, a respon- 
dent at a master’s degree granting institution said, “The institution has 
no formal spouse or partner hiring policy/practice; however, it will do all 
it can to encourage persons offered positions to accept them.” 


How Do Institutions Help Dual-Career Couples? 


Many of the institutions that claim not to have a dual-career couple 
policy or a regularized practice indicate ways in which they assist dual- 
career couples. Those who state they have a policy as well as those who 
claim they lack even a regularized practice employ a variety of ap- 
proaches to helping trailing spouses or partners find employment. As in- 
dicated by responses to the quantitative portion of the survey (see Table 
10), the most common method of assisting a dual-career couple is for an 
institution to provide contacts outside the institution. Making contacts 
inside the institution is the next most common approach, followed by 
sending out resumes or vita, creating nontenure-track positions, creating 
shared positions, and lastly creating tenure-track positions. This pattern 
holds true for institutions both with and without policies, although the 
former institutions are more likely than the latter to offer each of these 
forms of assistance. If institutions are going to offer some form of assis- 
tance to a trailing spouse or partner, it is most likely to occur once an 
offer is made to the initial job candidate (See Table 11). 

The qualitative responses mirror those found in the quantitative sec- 
tions. Specifically, institutions indicated five general methods of assist- 
ing spouses or partners find employment: (1) assisting the spouse or 


TABLE 10 
Percent and Distribution of Type of Assistance Offered by Presence of Dual-Career Couple Policy 
Policy No Policy 
Send vita 76% (60) 44% (116) 
Create a tenure-track position 20% (16) 6% (16) 
Create a nontenure-track position 38% (30) 16% (42) 
Provide outside contacts 86% (68) 64% (167) 
Provide inside contacts 79% (62) 61% (160 
Create a shared position 43% (34) 20% (51) 


Do nothing 6% (5) 10% (25) 
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TABLE 11 
Percent and Distribution in Response to “At what stage in the hiring process does spousal/partner 
assistance typically occur?” by Presence of Dual-Career Couple Policy 





Policy No Policy 
During advertising phase 6% (4) 7% (12) 
During interview phase 47% (34) 33% (61) 
When offer is made 74% (54) 66% (121) 
When offer is accepted 59% (43) 45% (83) 
Anytime 53% (39) 36% (66) 





partner in finding work outside the university; (2) hiring the trailing 
spouse in an adjunct, part-time or nontenure-track position; (3) creating 
a shared position; (4) creating or finding an administrative position 
within the institution; and (5) finding the trailing spouse a tenure-track 
position. 

Assisting the spouse or partner in finding work outside the university. 
Helping a spouse or partner find employment outside the university 
takes a number of forms from passive assistance (i.e., providing infor- 
mation), to more active involvement (i.e., sending resumes). Those with 
a policy typically use the more active methods—although those with 
and without policies are typically willing to provide some level of assis- 
tance to trailing spouses or partners seeking employment outside the 
university. The most common method of assisting a spouse or partner 
find a position outside the institution was to send letters or to make 
phone calls on his/her behalf. Approximately 25 respondents stated that 
they help by using institutional networks and connections. Typical com- 
ments in this regard include the following: 


We help make contacts with appropriate persons in the area. 


We do all in our power to try to introduce trailing spouse to local busi- 
nesses/community colleges, etc. 


Several respondents stated that they have set up formal consortia to 
assist dual-career couples. As one respondent stated, “We are a member 
of a network of local employers who communicate regularly. . . . We 
route resumes, set up informational interviews, and brainstorm possibil- 
ities for candidates.” Another institution set up a special program, called 
the Area Spousal Employment Assistance Program, that involved nearly 
100 businesses and universities as a means of sharing job information 
for dual-career couples. Several institutions use such consortia as a 
means to attract dual-career couples. As one institution explained, “We 
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[with a consortium of 5 other colleges] advertise positions together.” 
Other forms of assistance include providing access to the university em- 
ployment office to receive job counseling, resume advice, or job listings; 
sending information, such as position announcements and classified ad- 
vertisements to the spouse or partner; and, paying for the trailing spouse 
to visit campus to “investigate employment opportunities.” 

Hiring the trailing spouse in an adjunct, part-time or nontenure-track 
Position. A relatively common means of helping dual-career couples is 
to find either a non-permanent, nontenure- track or part-time faculty po- 
sition for the trailing spouse or partner. Thirty-nine respondents de- 
scribed the hiring of a spouse or partner in a temporary position as a 
“typical” institutional accommodation. At a research university, for ex- 
ample: 


One female professor was hired in the college of Law. The trailing spouse 
wanted part-time employment until his Ph.D. was completed. I contacted the 
director of a program located in the Arts and Sciences College. Both the 
Dean and the Director were interested in him, based on a review of his vita. 
. .. He was offered a half-time nontenure-track position. 


The following typical example comes from a comprehensive institution: 
“We hired the primary spouse to a full-time position and used the trail- 
ing spouse . . . as a part-time faculty member, constructing the load from 
other part-time faculty who only taught a single course.” Several institu- 
tions mentioned hiring trailing spouses or partners as sabbatical replace- 
ments for tenure-track faculty members. Occasionally these part-time 
positions are funded as part of a dual-career couple policy. For example, 
at one research university, the provost indicated that their office pro- 
vided $10,000, which the dean’s office matched with funds from the 
Dual-Career Program faculty fellowship. 

Sharing a position. When asked to describe a “typical” accommoda- 
tion, 20 institutions indicated that they had created a shared position for 
a faculty member and his or her spouse or partner. At one liberal arts col- 
lege, for instance, a tenure-track faculty member in her fourth year asked 
to share her position with her husband (she is two-thirds time and he is 
one-third time). A respondent from another liberal arts college claimed, 
“The basic form of arrangement is converting a full position to two 
three- quarter positions.” In the case of a shared appointment, institu- 
tions were clear that details such as benefits, evaluation procedures, etc. 
must be laid out in advance. For example, one institution explained that 
in the case of a shared appointment “contract details specified evaluation 
procedures, salary and benefit splits and what would happen if one was 
not appointed [for tenure]—the other would be offered the position.” 
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Institutions that created shared positions also indicated the need to 
make sure that the credentials of the trailing spouse or partner met the 
departments’ standards. A research university elaborated on the process 
of sharing a position by explaining that when a couple requested a “line 
split,” departments were polled “with unanimous approval.” Subse- 
quently, the position was approved and created. At another institution, 
the respondent indicated that they would create a shared position only 
under certain conditions: 


[If] we want to keep that faculty member; [if] the department is willing to 
give up one-third of a positior; [if] the relevant department wants a spouse in 
a two-thirds position; [if] the relevant department and administration con- 
duct interviews and find the spouse compares favorably with recent tenure- 
track people; and [if] there is sufficient enrollment in spouse’s area to sustain 
an extra two-thirds staffing. 


In some instances, shared positions appear to meet the needs of both 
dual-career couples and the institution, as suggested by the following 
comments: 


[Job sharing has] led to several tenured successful teams. . . . We have four 
FTE but eight people, talents, personalities, research/teaching areas. 


Faculty in two-third positions almost always make more than two-thirds con- 
tribution to the university. . . . Trailing spouse has always been fully ac- 
cepted, though hired unusually, the initial hire stays and both partners are 
productive. : 


Finding or creating an administrative position. Creating or finding a 
“suitable” administrative job on campus was an option described as 
“typical” by approximately 14 institutions in our sample. The fact that 
78% of those who have policies say that they are at least somewhat 
likely to help find work for a trailing spouse or partner who is looking 
for an administrative position exemplifies the popularity of this option. 
Fifty-five percent of those who do not have a policy or regularized prac- 
tice indicated that they also assist spouses or partners looking for ad- 
ministrative employment. A respondent at a research university de- 
scribed the following “typical” scenario: “A recent biology hire has a 
wife with an MA in counseling. [We] immediately contacted the Office 
of Student Affairs to assess their needs. When responses were positive, 
we used the information to our advantage in convincing the faculty 
member to accept the position.” At a liberal arts college, the wife of an 
assistant professor needed employment, “She has a master’s degree and 
became the secretary to the Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences.” 
Sometimes finding an administrative position is not deemed attractive 
by the hiring prospect. At a research university the provost offered this 
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scenario: “A new assistant professor prospect had received an offer and 
we found a reasonable job in administration for her husband. She did not 
accept our offer.” 

Finding the trailing spouse/partner a tenure-track position. In a few 
instances, a trailing spouse or partner received a full-time tenure-track 
position. In rare cases, both faculty members have “gotten lucky” and 
received tenure-track positions at the same institution with no interven- 
tion. For example, at a research university a spouse of a previously em- 
ployed faculty member was hired in the college of physical and mathe- 
matical sciences. In some cases, the tenure-track job becomes available 
to a trailing spouse after a few years. For example, a comprehensive in- 
stitution hired a faculty member on tenure track and offered the spouse a 
lecturer/nontenure-track position. “Now a position has opened and the 
spouse has moved to a tenure-track position.” Another institution ex- 
plained, “A couple of years ago a potential faculty member in Business 
had a ‘trailing spouse’ who was given a nontenure-track position. The 
next year she chose to go through a search process for a tenure track po- 
sition rather than exercise the spousal option even though the college 
was willing to appoint her. She felt she would be stigmatized without the 
search.” She received the position. 

Several institutions, all large research universities, have developed 
complex funding formulas to create a new faculty line for a trailing 
spouse or partner. In one case, an English department offered an assis- 
tant professor position to a person whose spouse had just completed a 
degree in history. The Dean of the College of Liberal Arts gave a new 
line to the History department, cffering to pay one-third of the expense 
from College funds if the history department and the English department 
together paid the rest from their budgets. The hire was made. Two other 
institutions in our sample also indicated a one-third split for a new hire 
between the provost, the primary department and the partner’s depart- 
ment. As one explained, “When we make an accommodation that in- 
volves funding a position, we try to use a cost-sharing approach. Ideally 
this is a one-third hiring unit, one-third faculty member’s unit, one-third 
provost. Fairly frequently the allocation will change . . . with a decreas- 
ing amount paid by the provost. As a general rule, we limit dual-career 
funding to three years.” 


Barriers to Having Dual-Career Couple Policies 


Because we sensed that many institutions are interested in developing 
policies but have few models to follow, we were also interested in what 
barriers institutions faced in creating or implementing a spouse or part- 
ner accommodation policy. Of the 79 institutions reporting that they 
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have a policy, 54 responded to this open-ended question. Of these, 9 re- 
ported facing no barriers. Several of these institutions said they faced no 
barriers because their policy was fairly weak. For example, one said, 
“The policy does not achieve a great deal or guarantee anything so it was 
easy to create.” This was echoed by one institution that had not faced a 
barrier because an appropriate situation in which to use the policy had 
not arisen. “There might be difficulties in instituting a more formal pol- 
icy. The provost has suggested that we might respond to particular 
situations by helping to create some positions for spouses, but since that 
suggestion was made, no appropriate situation has arisen. So far, no ac- 
commodations.” Respondents from two research universities asserted 
with apparent pride that they faced no problems. One said, “None. Ad- 
ministration supplied $500,000 start-up money. Another said, “None 
really, and we received enthusiastic support from the Office of Equal 
Opportunity when our policy was created.” Another did not see that the 
policy had really caused a major shift in activity. “None really, but it 
is very limited and we were already doing most of these things infor- 
mally.” 

Several respondents from institutions that now have a spouse or partner 
accommodation policy said that they faced barriers when creating the pol- 
icy, and again later when trying to implement the policy. The real and per- 
ceived barriers identified by those institutions having policies were cate- 
gorized into (1) communication, coordination, administrative concerns; 
(2) concerns over departmental autonomy; (3) concerns for equity; (4) 
quality of trailing spouse or partner; (5) lack of resources; and (6) other. 

Communication, coordination, administrative concerns. The follow- 
ing are representative of the types of communications, coordination, ad- 
ministrative barriers encountered. It is important to note that these per- 
ceived barriers impeded implementation as well as policy formation. 
Respondents at several institutions talked about the labor-intensive na- 
ture of having an accommodation policy. One institution replied: “Co- 
ordination with our Human Resources office, time, and effort on their 
part and those in the academic administration to set up the program.” 
Another outlined the range of difficulties faced to make a policy work: 
“(1) Developing a system for learning about job openings on campus 
and in the community, (2) enlisting the cooperation of the dean, direc- 
tors and department heads, and (3) working with search committees to 
make them aware of our services.” In addition to the time and resources 
necessary to create a policy, several institutions pointed to potential co- 
ordination and communication problems with such comments as 
“(There are] difficulties working between and among departments, be- 
tween and among colleges;” and “[it] is important to get faculty input 
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into policy/practices; important to gain inter-college cooperation; im- 
portant to communicate.” 

Departmental autonomy. Not unexpectedly, faculty resistance and de- 
partmental autonomy were thought to be major barriers to policy cre- 
ation. The words of one college sum up the nature of this barrier to ac- 
commodating faculty spouses and partners: “Departmental autonomy 
and right of refusal stops us from hiring more couples and probably 
slowed [the creation of] a policy.” Even more prevalent were responses 
indicating various forms of resistance—individual or departmental. The 
following responses are indicative of this problem: 


Some current faculty members feel such accommodation places colleges in a 
‘hostage’ situation and/or shows unfair favor to one member of depart- 
ment/college. 


The faculty is not in favor of creating positions for spouses. Other factors are 
more important to them in resource allocation. 


Concerns for equity. A few institutions mentioned fears that an ac- 
commodation policy would be at odds with a commitment to equity. 
These institutions reported concerns such as: 


Charges/perceptions of favoritism. 


Concerns about nepotism, favoritism, and conflict of interest. AA/EEOC is- 
sues regarding search/screen for the ‘2nd’ position. 


Equity—usually making accommodations for spouses seen as a detriment to 
hiring faculty of color and women. 


Quality of trailing spouse or partner. Concerns about the qualifica- 
tions of the trailing spouse or partner were also an issue for a few insti- 
tutions. One provost stated the issue quite bluntly: “Fear that so-called 
part-timers would not be “real” professionals.” Another reported, “Abil- 
ity of spouse compared to ability of faculty member,” implying that the 
trailing spouse was or would be assumed to be of lower ability than the 
original faculty member. One respondent was more concerned about 
overall quality when he cited “department integrity and quality con- 
cerns” as the barrier to policy formation. 
- Lack of resources. Lack of funding and available positions was an im- 
portant barrier to policy development, especially for small colleges. One 
private liberal. arts.college merely said “funding.” Another replied “costs 
more (never a major problem).” Yet others pointed out that “funding is 
not always available,” there are “limits on the number of tenure track po- 
sitions available, ” or “we are a bit small to have many options for 

- spouses.” 
Other. A variety of other barriers were mentioned by one or two insti- 
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tutions. These included concern about “matching the spouse’s expertise 
to an existing need of the university.” One of the more interesting com- 
ments was that the institution “didn’t want to do it for everyone who was 
hired. Worried about setting cases of precedent.” 

As we might expect, institutions with no formal policy were more 
likely to list barriers to policy formation. There were some differences in 
emphasis among the barriers faced by institutions with no formal prac- 
tice/policy. For example, although several institutions without policies 
listed lack of available human resources staff and “the labor intensive 
nature of assistance” as-barriers to developing a policy, coordination, co- 
operation and administrative concerns were largely absent as barriers ` 
among those without policies. Both those with and those without poli- | 
cies agreed that departmental autonomy and faculty resistance was an 
important barrier. On the other hand, legal barriers were perceived to be 
more important among this group than among those with policies. A 
quick review of the barriers unique to those without policies follows. 

Limited resources and institution size. Perhaps not surprisingly, lim- 
ited resources and small size were major barriers to policy formation for 
those without policies. Numerous institutions responded that they either 
were small or did not have sufficient positions or that funding was not 
available. The following comments were typical: 


Limited resources and positions. 


We are a small institution with little personnel turnover. Accommodation 
would be difficult. 


Difficulty in funding second positions in a time of static budgets. 


The words of an administrator at a small baccalaureate-granting institu- 
tion summed up this barrier well: “We are a small institution where an 
additional appointment significantly affects our financial situation.” 
Legal reasons. Among the nonpolicy holders, law was perceived as an 
important barrier. One research university listed their reason for not hav- 
ing a policy as “affirmative action and the expectation of open competi- 
tion.” The following two comments demonstrate the interpretive role of 
administrators in determining whether spousal accommodation policies 
were seen as legal or not: “Our general counsel believes there are legal 
problems with AA/EEOC laws if we have an across the board policy.” 
Similarly, a respondent at a large urban university responded, “An un- 
derstanding of employment laws as totally excluding ‘opportunity hir- 
ing’ programs. Obviously, ‘the law of the land’ is basic to any employ- 
ment policy, but my institution currently prefers not to go beyond a 
singular understanding of the law. Perhaps this is correct, but no one has 
asked the question explicitly (yet) at U....” The person filling out the sur- 
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vey apparently did not agree with the institution’s rationale. Another in- 
stitution had little choice, “We operate under a court settlement which 
requires a national search for all tenure-track positions.” 


Effectiveness of Practices 


Only 4 of the institutions in our sample have conducted a formal as- 
sessment of the effects of their dual-career couple policy. Nonetheless, 
48 institutions that have a spousal/partner accommodation policy an- 
swered the following open-ended question: “In what ways are your 
spousal hiring practices effective?” One respondent stated that their 
practices were not effective, and 2 indicated that they were unsure about 
their effectiveness. The remaining 45 schools indicated that their prac- 
tices were at least partly effective. Twenty-one institutions responded 
that their practices were effective in supporting their recruiting and re- 
tention goals. The following comments are representative: 


We have been able to hire several excellent faculty members as a result of 
our efforts in finding suitable employment for spouses/partners. 


We have the highest percentage of minority faculty (14%) and the highest 
percentage of women (26%) we have ever had. Faculty retention is up. 


Three respondents said that their practices boosted faculty morale or 
otherwise pleased faculty, as this comment suggests: “(Our practices] 
provide flexibility and serve as a positive signal that we are aware of the 
problems faced by dual-career couples.” Other responses to this question 
seem fairly idiosyncratic to the responding institution. Such responses 
include the following: 


[Our practice] provides a structure for systematically handling cases within 
the College. 

[We are] recognizing issues; tailoring new/replacement positions to suit; 
doing creative line-splits that include [the] possibility for additional money 
when we need additional courses/administrative jobs. 


Fifty-four institutions that do not have a spousal-partner accommoda- 
tion policy, but who nevertheless attempt to accommodate spouses and 
partners, also responded to the question inquiring into the ways in which 
their practices were effective. Five institutions reported that their prac- 
tices were not effective without offering further comment, while 9 indi- 
cated that they were uncertain about the effectiveness of their practices. 

Forty institutions saw their efforts to accommodate spouses as being 
at least partly effective. Of these institutions, 15 believed that their ac- 
commodation practices helped them to recruit and retain faculty, as sug- 
gested by the following comments: 
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We have been able to make three splendid hires in the last five years that we 
probably would not have been able to make without this extra effort. 


I think we’ve hired and retained female faculty as a result of these efforts. 


Five institutions thought their accommodation practices were effec- 
tive in terms of boosting faculty morale. Of these 5, 3 indicated that they 
believed their accommodation efforts were worthwhile even when they 
did not result in employment for a spouse or partner. As one respondent 
explained: “[We are] effective in the sense we show concern; good will 
and caring came through in our efforts to be helpful. People tend to be- 
lieve that our efforts are sincere. We are ineffective in that we have failed 
twice in recent years to find employment for the trailing spouse.” Some 
other comments regarding the effectiveness of practices at institutions 
that do not have a policy include the following: 


Usually we can find something, though less than ideal. 


If we had the money, and internal acceptance of the effort, which we don’t, it 
would be helpful in attracting faculty to have a spousal hiring policy. 


Unintended Consequences 


Twenty-eight institutions that have a spousal-partner accommodation 
policy responded to an open-ended question inquiring into the unin- 
tended consequences of that policy. Of those institutions, 5 indicated 
that they had experienced no unintended consequences. Among institu- 
tions who had experienced unintended consequences, “diminished fac- 
ulty morale” was mentioned most frequently. One institution reported 
that morale was seriously damaged when a trailing spouse failed to meet 
work expectations: “A gravely alienated faculty member whose spouse 
didn’t work out. A seriously alienated department unhappy because one 
of its members is gravely alienated.” 

Another institution said that their policy had inadvertently damaged 
morale when faculty perceived that hiring decisions were unfair: “Some 
. . See spouses of higher level administrators getting appointments as 
unfair or inequitable.” A different manifestation of perceived unfairness 
that hurt morale was mentioned by one school: “Colleagues in small 
programs sometimes find a doubled vote unfair (if both spouses are in 
the same program).” Yet another institution thought that their policy 
damaged the morale of faculty who could not or did not use the policy, 
perhaps because they were unaware that such a policy existed or because 
they were hired before the policy had been implemented. 

The morale of spouses and partners who were accommodated appears 
to be a concern for 2 institutions. One of these institutions, apparently 
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referring to a couple who share a single job, mentioned that both part- 
ners “work harder than 0.5 FTE,” while the other commented that “both 
spouses feel somewhat exploited because they work hard for 2/3 pay.” 

Three institutions reported that divorce, though not a consequence of 
their accommodation policy per se, had problematic implications in 
light of their policy. One of these institutions responded merely by not- 
ing: “Divorce has institutional consequences.” Another suggested that 
despite the presence of an accommodation policy, a lack of employment 
opportunities may have been implicated in a couple’s break-up: “One 
couple divorced, in (minor) part, because little employment was avail- 
able for the spouse.” One institution reported two instances of divorce 
between faculty members who had been accommodated couples: “We 
have had two cases of divorce, which is a little touchy. In one case two 
individuals are still employed as faculty in different departments. In an- 
other case, the trailing spouse left a tenure-track job to go live with 
someone.” 

Other unintended consequences of a school’s spousal/partner accom- 
modation policy include expenses of energy and time, lack of office and 
research facilities, tension among department chairs who are involved in 
the hiring of trailing spouses, and resentment over failed cnn to ac- 
commodate spouses or partners. 

Not all of the unintended consequence of a school’s spousal patter 
accommodation policy were viewed as negative. Three institutions re- 
ported that their policy had led to unanticipated benefits, as this response 
implies: “I can think of instances where the [trailing] partner was con- 
sidered to be a greater professional success and an asset to the univer- 
sity. Despite warnings of the faculty . . . I do not know of instances of 
failure of the spouse to achieve tenure and to make very positive contri- 
butions to the university.” 

Interestingly, there were 52 responses to the question regarding unin- 
tended consequences from institutions who had indicated that they had 
no spousal/partner accommodation policy or practice. Given their lack of 
a policy, it is not surprising that thirteen respondents said they were 
aware of no unintended consequences. But it is clear that some of the re- 
sponses to this question were meant to describe the unintended conse- 
quences of not having a formal policy. The most commonly mentioned 
(11 times) unintended consequence of not having a spousal/partner ac- 
commodation policy was that this could lead to resentment among fac- 
ulty. One reason for resentment was that, lacking a policy, when a spouse 
or partner was hired, this would be on a purely ad hoc basis, as suggested 
by this response: “[The lack of a policy] may lead to unequal levels of as- 
sistance, or perceived assistance, among faculty.” Three institutions cite 
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“nepotism” as a source of resentment, while 4 others mentioned sources 
of resentment that could not be grouped into a single category. 

The second most frequently mentioned unintended consequence of not 
having a spousal/partner accommodation policy was that this undermined 
recruitment and retention efforts. As one respondent mentioned, “We do 
not have a proactive policy, therefore it is possible we miss out on ex- 
tremely qualified candidates to other colleges and universities who do.” 

Among other unintended consequences mentioned are the following: 


Criticism from union regarding preferential treatment. 


Departments where couples are employed have frustrations unique to that 
[arrangement]. There is a struggle with preferential treatment not given to 
unmarried folks. 


In shared [position] arrangement, benefit administration is difficult. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to systematically examine policies and 
practices concerning dual-career couples in higher education. The major 
conclusions of this study do not contradict prior research on the topic. 
They do, however, expand our understanding of the complexity of estab- 
lishing and implementing policies to assist dual-career couples. Below 
is a list of the major conclusions. 


1. Approximately 80% of respondents indicated that spousal or partner 
accommodation was an important issue facing colleges and universi- 
ties. Further, over 42% of respondents believe that demand for 
spousal or partner accommodations has increased, while 54% state 
that demand has remained constant. These findings are in line with 
other studies that demonstrate that this is an increasingly important 
issue facing institutions of higher education (Burke, 1988; Associa- 
tion of Governing Boards, 1995). 

2. The reason colleges and universities have dual-career couple poli- 
cies is to recruit and retain the “best” faculty—this is especially im- 
portant for institutions in isolated locations. 

3. Even though only 24% of respondents said that they had a policy— 
only 15% of respondents stated that they would “do nothing” to as- 
sist spouses or partners find employment. Indeed, the majority of re- 
spondents indicated that they would help the spouses or partners of 
an initial hire on an informal, ad hoc basis. In other words, the ma- 
jority of administrators are willing to attempt to assist a trailing 
spouse or partner. As such, job candidates with spouses or partners 
who also seek employment would be wise to request assistance. 
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4. Research universities are the most likely of institutional types to 
have a dual-career couple policy. This finding is comparable to the 
conclusion drawn by Raabe (1997) in her study of family friendly 
policies. The qualitative data suggest that compared to many smaller 
institutions, research universities are more likely to help dual-career 
couples because they have more resources and have more flexibility 
in creating positions, both academic and administrative. 

5. Respondents indicated that they were most likely to assist people of 
color, full professors, and women, in that order. Despite some 
progress in hiring women, from a supply perspective, it is still true 
that women and people of color are “more rare” than are majority, 
male professors (Finkelstein, Seal, & Schuster, 1998). Further, both 
Caplow and McGee (1958) and Burke (1988) emphasize the power 
held by full professors when “being courted” by a new academic in- 
stitution. In fact, according to Burke, “The senior candidate is likely 
to be wooed at a higher pitch than the junior candidate” (p. 72). In 
light of these facts, it is not surprising that academic institutions are 
claiming to engage in activitiés, such as dual-career couple assis- 
tance, that would attract these “hard-to-find” faculty members. Al- 
though the notion of supply and demand can be viewed as a justifi- 
cation for why some institutions assist dual-career couples, it lacks 
the power to explain why comparable institutions do not have such 
policies. Those institutions that do not have policies operate in the 
same academic labor market as those with policies—what is it that 
makes these institutions respond differently? This is a question that 
deserves further exploration. 

6. Over half of those with policies stated that they were willing to offer 
assistance to unmarried domestic partners as well as spouses. The 
willingness to assist domestic partners is to be expected, given the 
growing awareness of changes in the traditional family combined 
with several recent legal precedents (Lambda Legal Defense and Ed- 
ucation Fund, 1992). 

7. Institutions that do not have policies explained that such accommo- 
dations were not necessary because there was no need. As several 
administrators explained, “No one asks [for accommodations].” 
Typically, institutions without policies refer to their location in an 
environment with lots of job opportunities or to the small number of 
employees on their campus as factors that circumvent the creation of 
a dual-career couple policy. Further, some academic administrators 
stated that they had not created dual-career couple policies because 
they believed these policies were unfair or were not aligned with 
union contracts or state hiring policies. 


8. 


10. 
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When helping a spouse or partner find work, institutions employ 
five approaches. The institution may assist the trailing spouse or 
partner in finding work outside the university by active methods 
(i.e., prearranging consortia, sending resumes, making contacts) or 
by more passive methods (i.e., sending information to spouse or 
partner). The institution may hire the trailing spouse or partner in a 
part-time, adjunct or nontenure-track position. The institution may 
create a shared position in which both the initial hire and his/her 
spouse or partner share a single academic line. The institution may 
find an administrative job within the institution for the trailing 
spouse or partner. Or, in rare situations, the institution may create a 
tenure-track position. Research universities, which typically utilize 
complex funding formulas, were the only ones to use this last op- 
tion. 


. According to those with policies, there are several perceived barri- 


ers to the successful creation and implementation of a dual-career 
couple policy. Specifically, administrators mentioned communica- 
tion issues, problems with departmental autonomy, concerns about 
the quality of the trailing spouse or partner, and lack of resources. 
Those without policies also saw barriers to the creation and imple- 
mentation of a policy. As one might expect, those without policies 
perceived barriers to be more problematic than did those with poli- 
cies. In particular, the former stated problems with institutional size 
and limited resources, concerns regarding departmental autonomy 
and faculty resistance, and legal reasons. The differences in per- 
ceived barriers between those with and without policies are worth 
examining. For example, one might ask why those without policies 
see legal issues as more of a barrier than do those with policies? 
This is especially true given that Shoben (1997) found that there 
are no real legal barriers to dual-career couple policies. Further, it 
would be worthwhile to explore the effect that dual-career couple 
policies, which necessitate more administrative involvement in hir- 
ing decisions, have on the historical right of faculty members to ap- 
point, reappoint, promote, and dismiss faculty members (American 
Association of University Professors, 1966). 

None of the institutions with policies has evaluated the effective- 
ness of its practice. Nonetheless, the majority of schools with poli- 
cies believe that such policies help them to achieve recruitment and 
retention goals. Indeed, assisting a spouse or partner was perceived 
to be helpful in making the initial hire. Administrators at institu- 
tions with policies also believe that the morale of faculty is posi- 
tively affected by the presence of such policies. At.the same time, 
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however, when a dual-career couple accommodation does not work 
out, morale can be a serious problem. Departmental faculty feel 
imposed upon by the administration and can grow to resent them 
and the new hire. Divorce was also stated as a potential problem. 

11. According to respondents, helping dual-career couples on an ad 
hoc basis also brings some negative consequences. In particular, 
people within the institution may feel that helping only some fac- 
ulty members is unfair. Problems of nepotism were also raised. In 
addition, not having a policy was said to undermine recruitment 
and retention efforts. 

12. Some administrators noted that a dual-career couple policy pro- 
vided a temporary solution to a trailing partner’s employment prob- 
lem. Several respondents expressed the view that eventually the 
trailing spouse or partner would want a full-time, tenure-track job. 
In addition, a shared position or a part-time appointment is only 
temporary. Further, even at places that create full-time tenure-track 

. positions, the money to continue that line eventually must come 
from the department, as provost support is only temporary. There is 
little question that dual-career couple policies are good for the 
short-term (recruitment). The question remains as to their effect.on 
the long-term relationship between faculty members and the insti- 
tution (retention). This is an area that requires further research and 
exploration. 


There are two major limitations of this study that are worth noting. 
The first of these is that it is relatively easy to say that one has a policy 
or that one helps spouses or partners find suitable jobs. Nonetheless, the 
extent to which institutions actually do what they say they are doing is 
unclear. This is an area that requires further exploration through a differ- 
ent research method. Second, the way the data were collected limits the 
ability to make policy recommendations. In part, this is because the data, 
though helpful in painting a broad picture of the major approaches to 
dual-career hiring, fail to capture the inherent complexity of this issue. 

There are, for example, complexities faced by institutions that choose 
to have a dual-career couple policy, such as how such a policy might af- 
fect the traditional role of the faculty in hiring their colleagues or how 
having a policy affects the institution’s overall hiring needs. As an ex- 
ample, the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences in our own university 
has what was recently described by a newly hired faculty couple as a 

. “very family friendly hiring policy.” The College, however, has had to 
put its own policy on hold for a year, because departments made so 
many requests for regular faculty lines that the Dean was faced with ei- 
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ther denying what she perceived to be legitimate requests to save some 
lines for spousal/partner accommodations or informing departments that 
there would be no extra lines for accommodations this year. As such, ac- 
commodations made this year would have to occur within existing lines. 

Likewise, there are costs of not having a policy. An institution may 
not be competitive for the best faculty, or they may create resentment be- 
cause the ad hoc nature of the accommodations made may benefit some 
faculty members but not others. These complexities bring to mind the 
tendency for people to describe spousal/partner accommodations as a 
family friendly policy—what institution does not want to be family 
friendly? However, institutions also need to be faculty friendly. In order 
for such policies to become truly integrated and accepted as part of col- 
lege and university culture, institutions will have to deal with the inter- 
section of family friendly policies and faculty friendly policies. 

These limitations and the complexities uncovered by the present study 
led us to design a second phase of study in which we examine dual-ca- 
reer couples through a different methodological lens. Specifically, this 
second step involves site visits to institutions of various types and in dif- 
ferent regions of the country, each of which has taken a different ap- 
proach to accommodating spouses/partners. This qualitative exploration 
will help us to formulate recommendations for policy that better capture 
the needs and nuances of this complex issue. 

At this stage of our research, we can suggest the following considera- 
tions to institutions concerned with dual-career couple accommodations. 
First, for institutions that currently have a policy, consider assessing 
whether it is meeting the goals and needs of your institution. For institu- 
tions that do not yet have a dual-career couple policy, here are some is- 
sues to consider before implementing such a policy. Consider the extent 
to which your institution is currently meeting faculty recruitment goals 
and how your approach to the needs of dual-career couples is implicated 
in meeting those goals. In evaluating these goals, consider what type of 
person your institution is trying to recruit—approaches taken to recruit 
new assistant professors might differ radically from those steps taken to 
recruit more senior scholars. Examine the availability of professional 
employment opportunities near or within your institution and determine 
whether you are currently availing yourself of these. Consider the full- 
range of assistance that might be offered—from creating a tenure-track 
position to using off-campus networks to assist a trailing spouse/partner. 
Think about how your institution is going to balance the needs of indi- 
vidual faculty members with the needs of the institution as a whole. 
How will Affirmative Action at the institution be affected by a dual-ca- 
reer couple policy? How will spousal/partner accommodations affect the 
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institution’s or a department’s long-range strategic planning? Finally, 
evaluate the barriers and opportunities that are unique to your own insti- 
tution and its culture as you decide whether and/or how to assist dual-ca- 
reer couples. Considering these issues is the best advice we can offer in- 
stitutions as they think about how to respond to the needs of current and 
aspiring academics in dual-career partnerships. 
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JE Gordon Thompson 


Unfulfilled Prophecy 


The Evolution of Corporate Colleges 


Introduction 


Dramatic changes have occurred in the scale of 
corporate investment in employee education in the United States and 
Canada since the end of World War II. Business and industry leaders in 
the United States and Canada have recognized that an educated work- 
force is essential to remaining competitive in a global economy. At the 
same time, there is widespread corporate dissatisfaction with the knowl- 
edge and skills of graduates of the public educational system, which has 
led to corporate efforts to provide remedial education. In addition, tech- 
nological advances require reeducation of employees to maintain their 
competence. Corporations also see employee education programs as a 
means to reduce costs associated with employee turnover and absen- 
teeism (Allen, 1996). 

In 1997, organizations in the United States with 100 or more employ- 
ees were expected to spend almost $60 billion for employee education 
(Training budgets, 1997). This estimate does not include the costs of in- 
formal on-the-job education, nor does it include indirect costs, such as 
the wages and benefits paid to employees while they are participating in 
educational programs. 

Souque (1996) reported that a survey of Canadian organizations 
found that employers are spending 1.6% of payroll on training and de- 
velopment for their employees. He reported that a recent survey in the 
United States reported a comparable figure of 1.5%. 
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Davis and Botkin (1994) have argued that business is now becoming 
more responsible than government for the kind of education that will 
maintain corporate competitiveness, from the development of basic 
skills to sophisticated professional development programs. They de- 
scribe the development of “corporate universities” and note that al- 
though some of these are little more than “rechristened training centers,” 
they nonetheless reflect a growing corporate commitment to employee 
education. Meister (1994) profiled corporate education practices of 30 
U. S. corporations that have established corporate universities, including 
Arthur Andersen, Federal Express, General Electric, and Motorola. She 
noted that many corporations assist their employees who complete cor- 
porate education programs to obtain academic credit toward university 
degrees. The American Council on Education Program on Noncollegiate 
Sponsored Instruction (ACE/PONS]) evaluates instructional courses and 
programs offered by business and industry, labor unions, professional 
and voluntary associations, and government agencies and makes recom- 
mendations for college credit based upon such instruction. ACE/PONSI 
was initiated in 1974, and today over 250 companies and organizations, 
including AT&T, McDonald’s, Ford, and Xerox have corporate educa- 
tion programs that are recommended for college credit by ACE/PONSI. 

This brief introduction demonstrates the significant scale of involve- 
ment that corporations have in education and training in the United 
States and Canada. Some corporations, such as Arthur D. Little, have 
created their own in-house educational institutions that offer accredited 
academic degrees. Eurich (1985) identified and described 18 such insti- 
tutions and referred to them as “corporate colleges.” She observed that 
most of these institutions were created to offer accredited degree pro- 
grams that were not available elsewhere. Indeed, some were established 
because their parent corporations were unsuccessful in their efforts to 
forge partnerships with established universities and colleges to create 
programs that met their corporate needs. Eurich noted that the majority 
of these institutions have emerged since 1970. Their rapid increase in 
numbers prompted Eurich to observe, “With this rate in growth, it may 
not be too fanciful to foresee 100—if not hundreds—of corporate de- 
gree programs in the next 50 years” (p. 85). More than a decade has 
passed since this prophecy was articulated. Has the prediction been real- 
ized? 

A number of authors warned that corporate colleges could pose a sig- 
nificant challenge to established universities and colleges (Cranch, 
1987; Eurich, 1985; Hawthorne, Libby & Nash, 1983; Nash & 
Hawthorne, 1987; Porter, 1982). Despite the attention paid to the rapid 
development of these institutions through the studies of Eurich (1985) 
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and others and despite the warnings that these institutions could pose a 
serious threat to established universities and colleges, no recent studies 
have examined the developments of the intervening decade. 

This study explores the accuracy of Eurich’s prediction of dramatic 
growth in the number of corporate colleges and examines the nature of 
these institutions, including whether they present a serious competitive 
challenge for established universities and colleges. 


What Are Corporate Colleges? 


Hawthorne, Libby, and Nash (1983) provided the first comprehensive 
examination of corporate colleges, and they defined them as 


an institution offering postsecondary degrees which was initially established 
by an entity, profit or nonprofit, whose primary mission was something other 
than granting collegiate degrees. This includes business, hospital, service, 
and manufacturing corporations, as well as professional associations and 
clubs formed to provide educational support for members of particular pro- 
fessions. (p. 2) 


` Through contact with accrediting agencies and state higher education 

boards in the United States, they identified a total of 14 institutions that 
satisfied their definition of corporate colleges. They concluded that cor- 
porate colleges could present a serious challenge to traditional higher 
education in regard to competition for students and for faculty. 

Eurich (1985) updated and revised the earlier study by Hawthorne, 
Libby, and Nash (1983). She identified an additional 4 institutions that 
she classified as corporate colleges. No specific definition of the concept 
of “corporate college” was provided, and she acknowledged the diffi- 
culty of identifying them because no special registry for such institu- 
tions existed. 

Nash and Hawthorne (1987) produced the most recent compilation of 
corporate colleges. Their definition of a corporate college was “a de- 
gree-granting institution established by an entity whose major mission is 
something other than education” (p. 2). They adopted 15 of the 18 insti- 
tutions listed by Eurich (1985). It is not altogether clear why the other 3 
institutions (the American College, the American Graduate School of In- 
ternational Management, and the National Technological University) 
were not included, but reference was made to at least two of these insti- 
tutions having been created through efforts of other universities and col- 
leges rather than through employers. In addition, 2 of the institutions 
(DeVry Institutes and Watterson College) that had been included in the 
two previous studies were categorized by Nash and Hawthorne (1987) as 
wholly owned proprietary institutions, which they excluded from the 
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category of corporate colleges. Added to the remaining 13 institutions 
were a further 8 institutions, which they identified as corporate colleges. 
Accordingly, they stated that “Of 3,000 institutions of higher learning 
identified in the United States (Carnegie Council, 1980), 21 are consid- 
ered as ‘corporate colleges’ ” (p. 2). 

Unfortunately, the study of corporate colleges has been frustrated by 
the lack of a clear and consistent definition of what constitutes a “corpo- 
rate college”. Not surprisingly, Wilcox (1987) observed that “corporate 
colleges have almost nothing in common” (p. 51), and Eurich (1985) re- 
ferred to corporate colleges as a “motley group of institutions . . . that 
challenge clear definition” (p. 87). 

The issue of how one defines corporate colleges is not fully addressed 
by the reports of Hawthorne, Libby, and Nash (1983), Eurich (1985), 
and Nash and Hawthorne (1987). There are at least two problems with 
the definitions offered by Hawthorne, Libby, and Nash (1983) and Nash 
and Hawthorne (1987). 

The first problem is the failure of these definitions to deal with the 
possibility of a change in the relationship between a corporate college 
and the entity that sponsored its creation. The definitions refer to the 
corporate college being established by the sponsoring entity, but what 
happens when that entity decides to discontinue its sponsorship? A 
prime example is the GMI Engineering and Management Institute. Prior 
to 1982 it was known as the General Motors Institute, and it was a 
wholly owned subsidiary of General Motors Corporation. It was the pro- 
totypic corporate college. In 1982 it was “spun off” from the Corpora- 
tion to become an independent private college (Scharchburg, 1994). The 
problem with the definitions is that they only address the relationship at 
the inception of the corporate college. This problem was recognized by 
Register (1992) who defined corporate colleges as “those institutions re- 
maining integral to the corporation” (p. 14). 

A second, and more daunting problem arises where there is multiple 
sponsorship of a corporate college. Eurich (1985) drew attention to this 
issue by creating a typology to classify three categories of sponsors: in- 
dividual business corporations, such as Bell and Howell; industry-wide 
support, such as the textile industry in the United States and Canada; and 
professional, research, and consulting organizations, such as the RAND 
Corporation. 

In the first category, there is a single corporate sponsor, and the rela- 
tionship between that sponsor and the corporate college can be clearly 
identified. Single-sponsor institutions are relatively unambiguous, and 
there is generally little debate regarding their status as corporate col- 
leges. By contrast, there is considerable debate about which of the mul- 
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tiple-sponsor institutions are corporate colleges. One example of such 
confusion is the National Technological University. This institution was 
identified as a corporate college by Eurich (1985) but it was excluded by 
Nash and Hawthorne (1987), and its president, Lionel Baldwin, is insis- 
tent that it is not a corporate college (L. Baldwin, personal communica- 
tion, June 5, 1996). Similarly, Parker (1989) surveyed 18 corporate col- 
leges and reported that representatives of several of these institutions 
were “adamant about not classifying their college as a corporate col- 
lege” (p. 84). 

The source of the confusion associated with multiple-sponsor corpo- 
rate colleges arises from identifying a relationship between the corpo- 
rate sponsors and the corporate college that is distinctively different 
from traditional universities and colleges. According to Breneman 
(1997), all postsecondary institutions in the United States and Canada, 
both public and private, have grown increasingly dependent upon corpo- 
rate support and are more frequently involved in various forms of part- 
nerships with corporations. A recent study reported that in 1995—96, 
20% of the voluntary support for higher education in the United States 
came from corporations. These contributions totaled approximately $2.8 
billion (Chronicle of Higher Education, 1997). Accordingly, if all post- 
secondary institutions in the United States and Canada receive a signifi- 
cant proportion of their funding from corporate support, then what dis- 
tinguishes “corporate colleges” from all other institutions? For example, 
institutions such as the College of Insurance and the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Textiles and Sciences do receive financial support from numer- 
ous corporations, particularly ones in the industries closely served by 
them, and they are closely associated with those industries. Nonetheless, 
it is difficult to identify any compelling basis on which one can clearly 
distinguish any differences between the relationship that these institu- 
tions have with their corporate supporters from those that traditional 
universities and colleges have with their corporate supporters. It is true 
that some corporate colleges, such as the Institute of Paper Science and 
Technology and the Institute of Textile Technology, receive financial 
contributions from corporate supporters based upon an explicit expecta- 
tion that their contributions entitle them to some research or instruc- 
tional benefit in return. Unfortunately, the reports by Eurich (1985), 
Hawthorne, Libby, and Nash (1983), and Nash and Hawthorne (1987) 
do not articulate a clear and consistent difference in the relationship be- 
tween corporate supporters of corporate colleges and those of traditional 
universities and colleges. Arguably, their efforts to demonstrate that cor- 
porate colleges were rapidly evolving may have contributed to including 
among their number some institutions that were less demonstrably dif- 
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ferent from postsecondary institutions in general. Later in this article 
these institutions will be examined in some detail, and these ambiguities 
will be more apparent. 

So how do corporate colleges compare with traditional universities 
and colleges? Eurich (1985) provided a set of general characteristics to 
describe these institutions, some of which compared them to traditional 
universities and colleges, and some which provided a contrast. She com- 
pared them to traditional private colleges in that most are private, non- 
profit, independent institutions. Another similarity is that corporate col- 
leges offer degrees ranging from the associate to the doctoral 
levels—most offer graduate degrees. Almost all of the corporate univer- 
sities she studied were open to qualified applicants who had no associa- 
tion with the sponsoring corporation. She described these institutions as 
having an “open admissions” policy and observed that they did not offer 
only “in-house” educational programs for employees. The reputations of 
these institutions are quite credible and they are all fully accredited by 
state authorities and regional accrediting bodies. Their governance mod- 
els, administrative structures, and academic and administrative titles are 
very similar to those of traditional postsecondary institutions. 

So what of the differences—what distinguishes corporate colleges? 
Eurich (1989) observed that there is an expectation that faculty will have 
a significant degree of relevant work experience. Consequently, there is 
far greater use of part-time faculty, most of whom are practicing profes- 
sionals, than is common at traditional postsecondary institutions. Addi- 
tionally, even full-time faculty do not have tenure. Instead term-limited 
appointments are the norm. Eurich observed that corporate colleges tend 
to eschew the traditional model of academic departments and are gener- 
ally organized along more interdisciplinary lines. As a consequence of 
this broader academic orientation and the lack of tenure provisions, cor- 
porate colleges tend to be more flexible and responsive to needed 
change. They also place a high priority on evaluation—of faculty, and of 
the curricula. Associated with this focus on evaluation is an orientation 
toward continuous improvement. Eurich concluded that the foremost at- 
tribute of corporate colleges is their focus upon making learning use- 
ful—an insistence that what is taught enables the learner to develop the 
necessary competence (1985, p. 121). Generally, corporate colleges 
offer a very limited number of highly specialized programs and lack the 
diversity of programs typical of traditional universities and colleges. 
This is not surprising, because they have typically been established to 
respond to a particular need. 

Notwithstanding the history and scope of corporate colleges, they had 
been largely ignored by the traditional universities and colleges prior to 
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the early 1980s. Noble (1981) and Porter (1982) described the develop- 
ment of three Boston area corporate colleges: the Arthur D. Little Man- 
agement Institute (now called the Arthur D. Little School of Manage- 
ment), the Wang Institute of Graduate Studies, and the MGH Institute of 
Health Professions. Doctoral dissertations by Pitre (1980), Levenson 
(1984) and Baker (1983) provided analyses of the phenomenon that 
went beyond the merely descriptive previous reports. Similarly, the pub- 
lications by Hawthorne, Libby, and Nash (1983), Eurich (1985), and 
Nash and Hawthorne (1987) provided a comprehensive accounting of 
corporate colleges. More recently, Register (1992), and Davis and 
Botkin (1994) have provided thoughtful and comprehensive analyses of 
the development of corporate colleges and examined some of their im- 
plications for the traditional postsecondary education sector. 


The Evolution of Corporate Colleges 


One of the earliest corporate colleges in the United States was the 
General Motors Institute (Baker, 1983; Parker, 1989). The General Mo- 
tors Institute (now the GMI Engineering and Management Institute) 
dates its origins to 1919, when Albert Sobey established an educational 
program under the auspices of the Industrial Fellowship League in Flint, 
Michigan. The program was taken over by General Motors in 1926 with 
` Sobey as its first director, and it became the General Motors Institute. In 
1945 the Institute’s Board of Regents approved a proposal for the GMI 
to award a degree in Engineering, and the first graduates received their 
degrees in 1946 (Scharchburg, 1994). Accreditation from the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Schools was not received until 1962. 

As Parker noted, although several corporate colleges were created in 
the 1940s and 1950s, the majority became established in the 1970s and 
1980s (1989, p. 24). Of the 18 institutions identified by Eurich (1985), 
only 6 were operating before 1970. The remainder either received de- 
gree-granting authority in 1970 or subsequently, and in a few cases were 
awaiting approval of their application to award academic degrees. Al- 
though corporate colleges have existed for some time, there has been a 
significant expansion in their numbers since the 1970s. 

Eurich (1985) identified a total of 18 corporate colleges operating in 
1985 and predicted a dramatic growth in their numbers. Nash and 
Hawthorne (1987) identified an additional 7 corporate colleges not 
listed by Eurich (1985). They also listed 6 proprietary institutions, 3 of 
which had been included in Eurich’s (1985) study. Two of these propri- 
etary institutions clearly do not satisfy the definition of a corporate col- 
lege and are therefore not included in this study (i.e., National Education 
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Center and Katherine Gibbs). This produces a combined collection of 26 
institutions that have been identified as corporate colleges and are the 
subject of this study. What has happened to these 26 corporate colleges 
in the intervening decade, and has the expected expansion materialized? 
Information regarding all 26 institutions was collected by the author 
through personal visits to some of the institutions as well as correspon- 
dence and telephone calls with representatives of the institutions. Addi- 
tional information was collected through reference sources such as the 
1995-96 Accredited Institutions of Post Secondary Education, published 
by the American Council on Education, catalogues and other materials 
published by the institutions, journal articles that referenced the institu- 
tions, and information obtained from representatives of the regional in- 
stitutional accrediting bodies. Wherever possible, the accuracy of the in- 
formation describing each institution on the following pages was 
confirmed with a senior representative of each institution. 
The status of these institutions can be categorized as follows: 


Category 1: those institutions that never received authority to grant 
accredited degrees and therefore do not qualify as corporate col- 
leges; 

Category 2: those institutions that did operate as corporate colleges 
but which since closed or no longer operate as degree-granting in- 
stitutions; 

Category 3: those institutions that have evolved, or are evolving to 
become “free-standing” independent institutions; 

Category 4: those institutions that were classified as corporate col- 
leges by Eurich (1985) and/or Nash and Hawthorne (1987), but 
there is some uncertainty about this classification; 

Category 5: those institutions that continue to operate as corporate 
colleges. 


Category 1 includes six institutions: 


e The Chrysler Institute of Engineering began offering a master’s de- 
gree in automotive engineering in 1931 and was approved by the 
Michigan State Board of Education. The Institute discontinued of- 
fering this degree in 1967 (Nash & Hawthorne, 1987). It was never 
accredited by either the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools or by the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Tech- 
nology (N. C. Irish, Manager of Management Education, Chrysler 
Corporation, personal communication, August 20/September 26, 
1997). 
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The CIBAR Systems Institute was created as a spin-off from its par- 
ent corporation, a software development company. Nash and 
Hawthorne (1987) reported that it offered a master’s degree in soft- 
ware development (p. 21) but it was never accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Schools, and it is no longer in 
operation. 

The Institute of Management Competency was sponsored by the 
American Management Association. In the mid-1980s it applied for 
approval in New York of a proposed graduate program in manage- 
ment but did not receive degree-granting authority. It has subse- 
quently ceased operation (N. Weber, American Management Asso- 
ciation, personal communication, August 12, 1997). 

McDonald’s Management Institute, popularly known as “Ham- 
burger University” (Schaaf, 1994) was listed by Eurich (1985) as 
planning to apply for authority to offer an Associate degree but did 
not do so. Nonetheless, ACE/PONSI recommends college credit for 
a variety of the instructional programs offered by Hamburger Uni- 
versity (H. Theis, Director of Hamburger University, personal com- 
munication, August 26, 1996). 

In 1986 the Stat-A-Matrix Institute received approval from the 
Florida Board of Independent Colleges and Universities to grant the 
degree of Master of Science in quality management. Nonetheless, it 
did not receive accreditation from either the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools (for New Jersey) or the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Schools (for Florida). The Institute is 
presently affiliated with Loyola University of New Orleans, but 
graduates of the program receive the degree from that University (S. 
A. Marash, Chairman of Stat-A-Matrix Institute, personal commu- 
nication, September 15, 1997). 

University Associates Graduate School of Human Resource Devel- 
opment was listed by Nash and Hawthorne (1987) as having been 
granted authority in 1979 to offer a master’s degree. It was ap- 
proved by the California Council for Private Postsecondary and Vo- 
cational Education but it did not receive accreditation from the 
Western Association of Colleges and Schools. It ceased operation in 
1989. 


Category 2 includes three institutions: 


Northrop University began as Northrop Aeronautical Institute, a di- 
vision of Northrop Corporation. It became independent in 1957 as 
the Northrop Institute of Technology, and in 1974 it became 
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Northrop University (Register, 1992). It was accredited by the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges from 1960 to 1992, 
but in 1992 it became Northrop-Rice University and no longer of- 
fered accredited degree programs. Today it is known as Northrop- 
Rice Aviation Institute of Technology (A. Moghadam, Dean/Cam- 
pus Director, Northrop-Rice Aviation Institute of Technology, 
personal communication, September 17, 1996). 

The Wang Institute of Graduate Studies was created by Wang Labo- 
ratories in 1979 and admitted its first students in 1981. The Institute 
offered a master’s degree in software engineering. It closed in 1987 
(Green, 1988). 

Watterson College was created as the College of Computer Sciences 
and subsequently became the MetriData Institute. It was renamed 
Watterson College in 1973 and was purchased by Jostens in 1983 
(Eurich, 1985). It closed in 1993. 


Category 3 includes five institutions: 


The Arthur D. Little (ADL) School of Management is presently a 
wholly owned subsidiary of ADL and is located at the ADL corpo- 
rate headquarters in Cambridge, Massachusetts. In October 1996, 
the School announced that it was affiliating with Boston College 
and expected to physically relocate to the Chestnut Hill campus of 
Boston College (Arthur D. Little, 1996). Although it expects to 
enjoy a supportive and cooperative relationship with ADL, the 
School will no longer be a corporate college and is likely in both 
form and function to more closely resemble other university-based 
schools of business in the future (T. Moore, Dean, Arthur D. Little 
School of Management, personal communication, October 15, 
1996). 

Before 1987, the DeVry Institutes was wholly owned by Bell and 
Howell (Baker, 1983), but in 1987 it was purchased by the owners 
of the Keller Graduate School of Management (KGSM) and became 
part of DeVry Inc. (Spencer, 1995) It thereby ceased to be a corpo- 
rate college. Indeed, DeVry Inc. is one of the largest proprietary 
postsecondary educational corporations in North America with 14 
institutes in the United States and Canada. 

The GMI Engineering & Management Institute was included 
among the 18 institutions identified by Eurich, but she noted that it 
had become independent of General Motors Corporation in 1982 
and was therefore no longer a corporate college. 

The Lake Forest Graduate School of Management (LFGSM) was 
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created in 1946 through the cooperative efforts of Lake Forest Col- 
lege, located in Lake Forest, Illinois, and three local companies: 
Abbott Laboratories, Fansteel, and Johns-Mansville (Love & 
Berger, 1986). The School was originally called the Industrial Man- 
agement Institute. The School’s president reports that the LFGSM 
has operated independently of any specific corporate sponsorship 
for over 30 years and is therefore more appropriately regarded as an 
independent private institution than as a corporate college (R. E. 
Britt Jr., President, The Lake Forest Graduate School of Manage- 
ment, personal communication, July 24, 1997). 

e The MGH Institute of Health Professions was founded in 1977 by 
the Massachusetts General Hospital Corporation (MGH) (Betters- 
Reed, 1983). The organizational status of the Institute is evolving. 
When it was created in 1977, it was a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the MGH. It was truly a “corporate college,” and it was an in-house 
graduate institute producing qualified staff for the corporation. The 
Institute was separately incorporated in 1985 but retains a close af- 
filiation with the MGH. The Institute maintains a budgetary depen- 
dence upon the MGH, although this subsidy has been decreasing, 
and the Institute plans to be financially independent of the MGH 
within the next few years (M. Gröer, President, MGH Institute of 
Health Professions, personal communication, October 16, 1996). 


Category 4 includes seven institutions: 


e The American College was founded in 1927 as the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters on the campus of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Like many corporate colleges, it occupies a distinctive 
niche in that it claims to be the only accredited institution offering 
distance education programs that are exclusively designed for insur- 
ance and financial services professionals. Nonetheless, it is an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit institution and emphatically eschews the label of 
“corporate college” (D. J. Kyker, Associate Vice President, The 
American College, personal communication, August 15, 1996). De- 
spite its close association with the insurance and financial services 
industry, it does not receive direct, continuing financial support for 
its operating budget from corporate sponsors. 

e The American Graduate School of International Management was 
founded in 1946. The School has a wide range of corporate clients, 
and it creates educational partnerships with groups of prominent 
global firms to create “international consortia. The School is funded 
through tuition revenues, contracts and grants, and endowment 
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funds like any private, nonprofit educational institution. It does not 
receive sustained financial support for its operating budget from 
any corporate sponsors. 

The Boston Architectural Center (BAC) was initiated in 1889 as the 
Boston Architectural Club. It was created by prominent Boston ar- 
chitects who provided evening classes for drafters employed in their 
firms.. The support of local architectural firms is clearly vital to the 
BAC (Sullivan, 1996). They employ and train the students and they 
are the source of the part-time faculty. Nonetheless, they provide no 
direct financial support for the operating budget of the BAC; tuition 
fees account for 90% of this budget. 

The College of Insurance traces its beginnings to 1901, when the 
Insurance Society of New York was formed. In 1962 it became the 
College of Insurance and was chartered as a degree-granting institu- 
tion. The College has over 300 insurance and financial management 
organizations that support it through outright financial gifts, sup- 
port of educational programs and research, sponsorship of coopera- 
tive work/study students and faculty internships. Nonetheless, it 
does not receive ongoing financial support for its operating budget 
from these corporations. Instead it relies primarily upon tuition and 
endowment revenues (C. D. Edinger, Executive Vice President & 
Assistant to the President, College of Insurance, personal communi- 
cation, September 5, 1997). 

The Community Hospital of Roanoke Valley College of Health Sci- 
ences was created in 1965. In 1982 it was renamed the College of 
Health Sciences, and in 1986 it was accredited to award associate 
degrees. The College of Health Sciences is part of the Carilion 
Health System (CHS). It receives significant in-kind contributions 
from the CHS, such as space and administrative services, but effec- 
tive October 1997, it was planned that there would no longer be any 
direct financial subsidy (H. C. Nickens, President, College of 
Health Sciences, Community Hospital of Roanoke Valley, personal 
communication, September 5, 1997). 

The National Technological University (NTU) was established in 
1984 through the cooperative efforts of 15 universities and 12 lead- 
ing American corporations (Mays, 1989; Register, 1992). It is a pri- 
vate, nonprofit institution with headquarters in Fort Collins, Col- 
orado. Sponsoring organizations pay a fee to join the consortium 
and agree to participate for a required period of time. In essence, 
these corporations are clients of the NTU (L. Baldwin, President, 
the National Technological University, personal communication, 
June 5, 1996). Register (1992) supported the conclusion that the 
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NTU is not a corporate college and suggested that “NTU is perhaps 
better described as a unique high-technology approach to higher ed- 
ucation” (p. 63). 

The Philadelphia College of Textiles and Sciences was founded in 
1884 but did not receive authority to award degrees until 1941. It 
describes itself as an independent career-oriented institution that of- 
fers a wide range of undergraduate and graduate degree programs of 
study relevant to the textile industry. The operating budget of the 
College is supported entirely through tuition revenues, contracts 
and grants, and endowment funds like any private, nonprofit educa- 
tional institution. It does not receive sustained financial support for 
its operating budget from any corporate sponsors. 


Category 5 includes five institutions: 


Clarkson College is a private, Episcopal affiliated institution which 
began as the Bishop Clarkson School of Nursing in 1888. In 1981, 
Clarkson College became a degree-granting institution. Nash and 
Hawthorne noted that a corporate college should be a “nondenomi- 
national entity” (1987, pp. 15, 20). Nonetheless, the College re- 
ceives ongoing financial support from the Clarkson Regional 
Health Services (Corporation). Clarkson College has an enrollment 
of fewer than 600 students (Higher Education Publications, Inc., 
1997). 

The Institute of Paper Science and Technology (IPST) was founded 
in 1929. It was created in response to the needs of the pulp and 
paper industry for specially trained engineers and scientists. The 
IPST offers graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Science and Doctor of Philosophy. The IPST receives no federal or 
state funding apart from that associated with scientific research 
grants. The primary source of funding support for the Institution’s 
operating budget comes from the pulp and paper industry. Approxi- 
mately 50 member companies contribute membership dues, which 
support the operating budget and research studies. The IPST has an 
enrollment of fewer than 100 students (Higher Education Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1997). 

The Institute of Textile Technology (ITT) was established in 1944 
as a private nonprofit educational institution. In 1947, the ITT was 
authorized to grant the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
Philosophy in Textile Technology. The ITT claims to be unique in 
its organization and structure. In part, this is based upon the total 
commitment of the Institute to the textile industry and the support it 
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receives from the textile industry in the United States:and Canada. 

It has created four levels of supporters: Members who sign a three- 

year membership agreement, Sponsors who contribute $35,000 to 

$100,000 per year, Education Affiliates who contribute $10,000 per 
year, and Technology Partners and Affiliates who donate or loan 
machinery or equipment of specified minimum values. The ITT has 
an enrollment of fewer than 30 students (Higher Education Publica- 

tions, Inc., 1997). 

The New England Banking Institute (NEBI) (formerly the Ameri- 

can Institute of Banking at Boston) is a non-profit private institution 

which was founded in 1909. In 1979 the NEBI began offering the 

Associate degree in Business Administration in Banking Studies. 

The NEBI identifies itself as a “corporate college” in its mission 

statement. The NEBI is supported by an association of some 250 

member banks which pay annual membership dues. Tuition rev- 

enues account for approximately 90% of the Institute’s annual oper- 
ating budget, and the balance is generated through membership fees 
paid by member banking institutions (L. C. Fitzgerald, Director of 

College Programs, New England Banking Institute, personal com- 

munication, August 8, 1987). The NEBI has an enrollment of al- 

most 1800 students (Higher Education Publications, Inc., 1997). 

e The RAND Graduate Institute, now known as the RAND Graduate 
School of Policy Studies (RGS), was created in 1970 as a nonprofit 
institution engaged in research and analysis of matters affecting na- 
tional security and public welfare in the United States (Register, 
1992). It offers a program of study leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in policy analysis. The RGS is an integral part of the 
RAND Corporation, while at the same time being an autonomous 
entity within the corporation. RAND’s research staff are the princi- 
pal faculty, and the corporation provides organizational and finan- 
cial support (C. Wolf, Jr., Dean, RAND Graduate School of Policy 
Studies, personal communication, December 11, 1996). The RGS 
has fewer than 80 students per year (Higher Education Publications, 
Inc., 1997) and has granted a total of approximately 120 doctoral 
degrees since its inception. 


In summary, only 5 of the 26 institutions identified as corporate col- 
leges by Eurich (1985) and/or by Nash and Hawthorne (1987) appear to 
satisfy the definitions of corporate colleges used in this study and con- 
tinue to exist today (Clarkson College, the Institute of Paper Science and 
Technology, the Institute of Textile Technology, the New England Bank- 
ing Institute, and the RAND Graduate School of Policy Studies). 
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The corporate colleges identified by Eurich (1985) and Nash and 
Hawthorne (1987) have not all fared well. As noted previously, 3 of 
them have closed, and 6 others never did receive accreditation. What 
other developments have occurred since 1985? Nash and Hawthorne 
(1987) identified 7 corporate colleges not listed by Eurich, although 
only 2 of these institutions received accreditation after Eurich’s 
prophecy was enunciated in 1985. During the course of this study, no 
other corporate colleges have been identified. The author corresponded 
with representatives of all six regional accrediting associations in the 
United States to detetmine if there were any other institutions which 
could be considered to be “corporate colleges” and none were identified. 
In short, the prophecy articulated by Eurich was not fulfilled. What fac- 
tors curtailed the predicted growth? 


Why Has the Prophecy Remained Unfulfilled? 


There are three factors that are the most likely causes of the lack of 
growth in the number of corporate colleges: 


* a growing tendency of corporations to focus their attention and re- 
sources upon their core business and to “outsource” corporate edu- 
cation; 

e the demands of the accreditation process; and 

* a growing willingness of universities and colleges to assist corpora- 
tions in meeting their educational needs. 


Outsourcing corporate education: One of the primary corporate 
strategies for successfully competing in the global economy involves fo- 
cusing on the core business of the corporation and the core competen- 
cies required to support it. Accordingly, many corporations, such as 
Corning (DeRose & McLaughlin, 1995), have chosen to rely heavily on 
outsourcing to meet their educational needs. Bassi and Cheney (1996) 
reported the results of an ASTD survey which found that more and more 
corporate education is being done by outside consultants and agencies. 
These corporations could be expected to prefer collaborative arrange- 
ments with universities and colleges rather than creating and sustaining 
their own corporate colleges. 

Accreditation: Accreditation involves at least two, and in some cases 
three separate stages of evaluation and approval. The first stage concerns 
provincial or state legislative approval to receive authority to grant de- 
grees. The second stage requires acceptance by the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC) in Canada and by one of six 
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regional accrediting associations in the United States. In order to be rec- 
ognized as an accredited degree-granting institution, approval must be 
obtained at both of these first two levels. Some specialized programs 
also have national accrediting bodies, which constitute a third stage of 
evaluation. Business schools in the United States and Canada are ac- 
credited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business 
(AACSB), and engineering schools in the two countries are accredited 
by the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology (ABET). 

Eavh stage of accreditation requires an extensive application, which 
must be thoroughly documented. Moreover, accreditation is not a one- 
time matter. Accredited institutions are periodically reviewed and their 
accreditation re-assessed. For example, the New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges (NEASC) requires that every institution they ac- 
credit undergo a comprehensive evaluation at least once every ten years. 
Similarly, the AACSB normally accredits business schools for a five- 
year period. In addition to the documentation required of each institu- 
tion applying for accreditation, there is typically a site visitation con- 
ducted by an evaluation team that prepares a report and 
recommendations regarding whether accreditation should be granted or 
renewed. 

Applying for, receiving, and maintaining accreditation is a costly and 
time-consuming business. But in addition, the expectations of accredit- 
ing bodies are quite directive upon institutional applicants. Each accred- 
iting agency has extensive requirements regarding such matters as: orga- 
nization and governance, programs and instruction, faculty, student 
services, library and information resources, physical resources, and fi- 
nancial resources. For example, like most accrediting agencies, the 
NEASC requires that when degree programs are to be phased out, appro- 
priate arrangements must be made to allow enrolled students to complete 
their studies with a minimum of disruption. The AACSB expects that 
60% of instruction will be taught by full-time faculty and that at least 
90% of full-time academically qualified faculty should possess doctoral 
degrees. In short, corporations that consider establishing a corporate col- 
lege are making a substantial and long-term commitment to such an un- 
dertaking. They must be prepared to relinquish a high degree of indepen- 
dence and autonomy of operation if they want their programs to be 
accredited. As Wilcox (1987) noted, for many corporations these expec- 
tations are sufficient to dissuade them from such a course of action. 

Accommodation by universities and colleges: One of the primary rea- 
sons that led corporations to create corporate colleges was the unwill- 
ingness of universities and colleges to accommodate corporate training 
needs (Eurich, 1985, Hawthorne, Libby, & Nash, 1983; Nash & 
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Hawthorne, 1987, Parker, 1989). Eurich noted that a number of the cor- 
porations that sponsored the creation of corporate colleges did so after 
unsuccessfully attempting to cooperate with universities and colleges 
(1985, p. 121). Much has changed since the early 1980s in this regard 
(Sorrentino & Hines, 1994; Vicere, Taylor, & Freeman, 1994). One par- 
ticularly instructive example of emerging partnerships between universi- 
ties and business is in software engineering and other technical fields 
(Buckstein, 1998). Meister (1994) noted that a growing number of cor- 
porations are establishing strategic partnerships with universities and 
colleges and are jointly developing degree programs tailored to meet 
corporate needs. Moreover, such accommodation on the part of universi- 
ties and colleges to meet corporate training needs was recently identified 
by the American Society for Training & Development as one of the top 
ten trends in organizational training (Bassi, Cheney, & Van Buren, 
1997). 

In summary, the combined effects of these three factors have con- 
tributed to a greatly reduced inclination on the part of corporations to es- 
tablish their own corporate colleges. It is highly unlikely that we will see 
a dramatic change in the number of corporate colleges in the foreseeable 
future. In particular, we are likely to see few, if any, new corporate col- 
leges created—especially if universities and colleges continue to be 
willing partners to meet corporate education needs. 


Conclusion 


Corporate colleges have typically been created by corporations whose 
essential educational needs were not being met by universities and col- 
leges. Previous authors who have studied corporate colleges have in- 
cluded a wide range of institutions that enjoy various forms of corporate 
support under the rubric of corporate colleges. The clearest examples of 
corporate colleges are those accredited degree-granting institutions that 
are wholly owned subsidiaries of corporations whose core business is 
not education. Other accredited degree-granting institutions that receive 
support and direction from multiple corporations may not qualify as cor- 
porate colleges. In this study multiple-sponsor corporate colleges in- 
cluded only those institutions that receive significant annual financial 
support toward their operating budgets from a limited number of corpo- 
rate sponsors whose core business is not education and which expect to 
receive some explicit benefit through the research and/or instructional 
programs of the corporate college in return for their support. 

Corporate colleges have been in existence for many years, but they 
enjoyed especially dramatic growth between 1970 and 1985, prompting 
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Eurich (1985) to predict continued growth of impressive: proportions. 
This anticipated growth in the number of corporate colleges has not been 
realized. Indeed there are fewer corporate colleges today than there were 
in 1985. Accordingly, corporate interest in creating and maintaining de- 
gree-granting educational institutions as wholly owned subsidiaries of 
parent corporations has evidently declined since the early 1970s. 

Finally, it should be noted that the total enrollment in these institu- 
tions is trivial in comparison with the total postsecondary enrollment in 
the United States and Canada. The combined enrollments of the 5 insti- 
tutions that continue as corporate colleges is less than 3,000 students. In- 
deed, even if one adds the total enrollment of the 7 additional institu- 
tions that continue in existence but are questionnably categorized as 
corporate colleges, these would account for less than 11,000 additional 
students (Higher Education Publications, Inc., 1997). In addition, the 
corporate colleges generally offer highly specialized programs for par- 
ticular target audiences who are not well served by traditional postsec- 
ondary institutions. Accordingly, corporate colleges present no threat to 
the traditional postsecondary institutions in these countries. Proprietary 
institutions, such as the University of Phoenix and DeVry Institutes are 
a far more serious competitive threat to traditional universities and col- 
leges in the United States and Canada than are corporate colleges (Glass, 
1995; Traub, 1997). 

In conclusion, Eurich’s prophecy of dramatic growth in the number 
and significance of corporate colleges remains unfulfilled, although as 
Davis and Botkin (1994) and others have noted, the broader corporate 
involvement in education and training in the United States and Canada 
remains enormously significant. 
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JE Linda Marie Fritschner 


Inside the Undergraduate College Classroom 


Faculty and Students Differ on the Meaning 
of Student Participation 


Although a good deal has been written about 
higher education in general, there has been comparatively little research 
conducted in the college classroom. Only a few researchers have de- 
scribed the processes by which faculty and students formulate defini- 
tions of student participation in the classroom. 

David Karp and William Yoels (1976) conducted one of the first stud- 
ies inside the college classroom. They observed ten classes at a North- 
eastern university and found that even in small classes only a few stu- 
dents participated in class discussion. In those classes, students became 
irritated with peers who were especially talkative. Survey responses re- 
vealed that most students considered classroom passivity to be their own 
failing. Karp and Yoels reasoned that the educational system teaches stu- 
dents to passively view instructors as “experts” who impart “truth.” 
These researchers found that students viewed their role as one of quietly 
listening and respectfully taking notes. 

Auster and MacRone (1994) suggested that as role distance between 
students and instructors decreased, students would be less passive in the 
classroom. These authors found that both participation and personal 
comfort in the classroom increased with the number of years in college. 
Howard, Short, and Clark (1996) and Howard and Henney (1998) dis- 
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covered that, as the time in the semester progressed, the amount of inter- 
action between students and instructors in the classroom increased. They 
found that regardless of the time in the semester the impact of students’ 
age on verbal participation was more pronounced than that of gender 
(1996, p. 12). 

Although a number of studies have explored the relationships be- 
tween student gender and age and classroom participation in college 
(Auster & MacRone, 1994; Boersma, Gay, Jones, Morrison, & Remick, 
1981; Cornelius, Gray, & Constantinople, 1990; Crawford & MacLeod, 
1990; Hall & Sandler, 1982; Heller, Puff, & Mills, 1985; Sternglanz & 
Lyberger-Ficek, 1977), the problem of how students and instructors as- 
sign “meanings” in the classroom situation has been largely neglected. 
The present study focused on student and faculty definitions of student 
participation. The data showed that the source and type of talk occurring 
in the classroom varied by gender, age, and course level. Students in 
upper-level courses participated in a different style than did students in 
lower-level courses. Faculty and students had different definitions of 
student classroom participation. These differing definitions of student 
participation affected behavior in the classroom. 


Methods of Study 


Various research methods have been used to study class participation 
in the undergraduate classroom. Karp and Yoels (1976) observed each 
session of 10 courses for an entire semester and surveyed students and 
instructors on factors that influenced students’ decisions to talk or not in 
class. Other researchers (Boersma et al., 1981; Sternglanz & Lyberger- 
Ficek, 1977), aware of the time-consuming nature of observational stud- 
ies, observed only single class sessions. The major weakness of this 
“one-shot” approach is that it does not allow researchers to discover or 
evaluate changes over time in classroom participation. 

Some researchers (Crawford & MacLeod, 1990; Heller, Puff, & Mills, 
1985) have used surveys in their investigations. Yet as Karp and Yoels 
(1976) and Howard, Short, and Clark (1996) discovered, what students 
say or believe about their participation in the classroom may differ from 
their actual participation. 

This study relied on two research methods: nonparticipant observa- 
tion and the sociological interview. Thirty-two students (26 females and 
6 males) in the undergraduate course, Qualitative Research Methods, 
were trained in nonparticipant observation techniques. In consultation 
with the author, each student researcher selected a course for observa- 
tion in which they were not enrolled. The result is a nonrandom sample 
of classes in liberal arts and sciences. 
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Instructors gave the research team written permission to observe their 
classes. In all but the largest classes, the observer’s presence was made 
known to the students by the instructor or by the observer’s distinctive 
behavior (e.g., not attending class on the days when an exam or video 
were the only scheduled activities). Although the observers did not an- 
swer specific questions about the research, they made no attempt to hide 
their research role from observed students. 

Each researcher observed 10 to 12 sessions of a course during the 
spring semesters of 1996 and 1997. Four observations were made in Jan- 
uary, four in February, two in March, and two in April. The observed 
courses were located in the following areas of study: natural sciences 
(biology and physics), social sciences (anthropology, political science, 
psychology, sociology, and women’s studies), and humanities (history 
and literature). Fourteen introductory-level (100-level) courses, 6 sopho- 
more-level (200-level) courses, 12 upper-division (300- and 400-level) 
courses were observed at various times during the morning, afternoon, 
and evening. The mean student attendance in the introductory-level 
courses was 35; in the upper-division classes the mean attendance was 
17. Fifteen of the courses were taught by females, 17 by males. 

Using a classroom seating chart, observers recorded each instance of 
students’ verbal participation. Interactions were coded by gender, age, 
and source of the interaction. The observed students were classified as 
either traditional (age 24 or less) or nontraditional (over age 24). Fol- 
lowing the lead of Howard, Clark, and Short (1996) the sources of inter- 
actions were classified as (1) instructor initiated (the instructor invites 
students comments or questions), (2) student initiated (the student inter- 
tupts the instructor without invitation to do so, in order to ask a question 
or make a comment), (3) direct question (the instructor calls on a partic- 
ular student to answer a question or make a comment), (4) offhand com- 
ments (student remarks that were loud enough to be heard by the class 
but did not pertain to the topic being discussed). Observers also wrote 
qualitative field notes describing the classroom environment, the in- 
structor’s demeanor, and students’ body language as they pertained to 
classroom interaction. 

Despite the nonrandom nature of the sample of courses, the students 
who enrolled in the observed courses were fairly representative in terms 
of gender of the general student population of this Midwestern public 
university. Of the students enrolled in the observed courses 68% were 
female. On the basis of the university head count, the student population 
during the spring term 1997 was 64% female. Thirty-five percent of the 
students enrolled in the observed courses were nontraditional (over age 
24). Nontraditional students made up 55% of the student population. 
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A second methodology required each nonparticipant observer to inter- 
view the instructor and 2 students from the course that they had ob- 
served. Two researchers interviewed only 1 student each. Of the 62 stu- 
dents who were interviewed, 42 were female, 20 male; 33 were 
traditional-age, and 29 were nontraditional-age students. Permission 
was obtained so that all of the interviews except one were taped. All in- 
terviewers asked the same open-ended questions. Interview guides were 
followed in an attempt to gain consistent data. For this study, faculty and 
student definitions of classroom participation were of particular interest. 


Analysis 


There are a number of intriguing results from this study. Karp and 
Yoels (1976), Howard, Short, and Clark (1996), and Howard and Hen- 
ney (1998) found that 3 to 5 students accounted for half to three-quarters 
of all students’ comments in a particular class. This study’s findings are 
similar, but differences were found between introductory- and upper- 
level courses in who talks and in the sources and type of talk occurring 
in the undergraduate classroom. 

In the 344 observed class sessions, an average of 7 students (28% of 
those in attendance) participated verbally in class. (See Table 1.) An av- 
erage of 4.4 students made two or more comments. These students, 18% 
of those in attendance, accounted for 79% of all of the students’ com- 
ments in class. (See Tables 2 and 3.) There was a differences in partici- 
pation in the introductory-level and upper-level classes. An average of 
5.7 students (16% of those in attendance) participated at least once in 
the introductory-level class. In the upper-level classes, an average of 8.1 
students (65% of those in attendance) participated in class at least one 
time. (See Table 1.) 





TABLE 1 


Mean Number and Percentage of Students Participating per Class Session by Gender, Age, and 
Course Level 











All Levels Introductory Level 200 Level Upper Division 
Student Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Classification Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
All students 7.0 28.1 5.7 16.4 7.4 38.7 8.1 65.3 
Female 4.8 28.6 3.7 17.3 5.3 34.4 5.8 46.8 
Male 2.2 27.2 2.0 51.2 2.1 56.8 2.4 55.8 
Traditional 3.3 20.5 3.6 14.0 3.0 27.0 3.0 38.0 
Nontraditional 3.7 42.0 2.1 22.8 4.4 55.0 5.1 58.6 





Note: For a graphic presentation of the data in tables 1 through 4, please e-mail the author at Ifritsch@iusb.edu. 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Number and Percentage of Students Making Two or More Comments per Class Session by 


Gender, Age, and Course Level 














All Classes Introductory Level 200 Level Upper Division 
Student Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Classification Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
All students 4.4 17.7 2.9 8.4 5.0 26.2 5.8 34.7 
Female 3.0 17.9 1.9 8.9 3.6 23.4 4.1 33.1 
Male 1.4 17.3 1.0 - 7.6 1.5 40.5 1.8 41.9 
Traditional 1.8 11.2 1.8 7.1 1.8 16.2 1.7 21.5 
Nontraditional 2.7 30.7 1.2 13.1 3.3 41.3 4.1 47.1 
—————— A O ee 
TABLE 3 


Interactions per Class Session by Students Making Two or More Comments and Mean Percentage 
of All Interactions by Students Making Two or More Comments per Session by Gender, Age, and 
Course Level 


a. | 
ZOMM 


All Classes Introductory 200 Level Upper Division 


Student Mean Percent Mean Percent Mean Percent Mean Percent 
Classification Interactions Interactions Interactions Interactions 


i 


All interactions 20.8 79.0 13.2 75.4 20.7 61.0 29.6 90.2 


Female 12.6 75.0 7.5 69.8 11.7 58.2 18.8 87.0 
Male 8.2 85.0 5.6 82.8 9.0 69.0 10.8 96.4 
Traditional 7.6 71.7 7.7 69.5 7.6 56.7 7.4 84.1 
Nontraditional 13.3 85.2 5.4 84.4 13.1 66.4 22.1 91.7 





At the introductory level, only 2.9 students (8% of those in attending) 
made two or more comments in class. These students accounted for 
three quarters (75%) of all the verbal participation in the introductory 
class sessions. Twice that many students made two or more comments in 
the upper-level class sessions. In these classes, 5.8 students (35% of 
those in attendance) made two or more comments. These students made 
90% of the comments in the upper-level classes. (See Tables 2 and 3.) 


Gender, Age, and Course Level 


The data showed that student participation increased from the intro- 
ductory- to the upper-level classes. Gender and age had an impact on 
class participation. (See Table 1.) 

Although the average percentage of females and males who partici- 
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pated at all levels was approximately the same (29% and 27%), the par- 
ticipation patterns for females and males varied by course level. For fe- 
males, there was an increase in the percentage who participated as the 
course level increased. Only 17% of the females who attended the intro- 
ductory-level classes participated verbally. The percentage of females 
who participated doubled in the 200-level classes (34%); in the upper-di- 
vision classes, nearly one half of the females who attended participated 
(47%). For males, the average percentage participating remained approx- 
imately the same over all course levels: 51% in the introductory classes, 
57% in the 200-level classes, and 56% in the upper-division classes. (See 
Tables 1 and 2.) At the introductory- and 200-level classes, males partici- 
pated at a greater rate than did females. In the upper-level classes, females 
averaged slightly more interactions per student than did males (3.6 com- 
ments per female student compared to 3 comments per male student). 

There were also gender differences in the average percentage of stu- 
dents who made two or more comments per class session. (See Table 2.) 
In the introductory-level classes, very few students made two or more 
comments. Only 9% of the females and 8% of the males made two or 
more comments in class. At the 200 level, the percentages were 23% to 
41% and at the upper-division level 33% to 42%. Males were a decreas- 
ing percentage of the students attending the upper-level classes, but they 
made up a growing percentage of those who talked two or more times in 
class. (See Table 2.) 

Howard, Short, and Clark (1996) found that age had a great impact on 
verbal participation. The findings of this study also revealed that a 
greater percentage of nontraditional students than of traditional students 
(42% to 20.5%) participated in class. The gap between the percentage of 
nontraditional- and traditional-age students who participated verbally in 
class was less in the introductory-level classes (23% to 14%) than in the 
upper-division classes (59% to 38%). At all levels, the percentage of 
nontraditional students making two or more comments in class was two 
times higher than that of traditional-age students. (See Table 2.) 

In examining the impact of gender, age, and course level, the data re- 
vealed that the percentage of students who participated in class in- 
creased for all categories of students, but that nontraditional females had 
the highest percentage increase (23% at the introductory level to 56% at 
the upper-division level); however, a greater percentage of nontradi- 
tional males participated (64%) than nontraditional females. Although 
the percentage of traditional females participating in introductory 
classes was slightly greater than that of traditional males (15% to 13%), 
they lagged behind all other categories of students in participation in the 
upper-division classes. The percentage of traditional-age females and 
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males who participated two or more times also lagged behind the non- 
traditional females and males at all course levels. (See Table 2.) 


Sources and Types of Student Participation 


Not only did the data reveal differences in who talked in the college 
classroom, it also showed variations in the sources and types of interac- 
tions by gender and age at each course level. In the 344 observed 
classes, 74% of the students who attended class were females and 52% 
of those who attended were of nontraditional age. Over the course of the 
semester students participated a total of 8775 times in class. Females 
contributed 63% of the interactions; nontraditional students, 60% of the 
interactions. (See Table 4.) When gender and age were combined, non- 
traditional females, who accounted for 50% of the attendance, did 41% 
of the talking in the classroom. 

When the introductory-level classes were compared with the upper- 
level classes, the data indicated that the kind of talk that occurred in the 
classroom differed by course level. In the introductory classes, instruc- 
tor-initiated questions or comments accounted for 46.6% of all interac- 
tions, student-initiated questions or comments for 41.9% of the verbal 
participation, direct questions for 5.5% of all interactions, and “offhand” 
comments for 6% of the interactions. In the upper-division classes, in- 
structors initiated 25.6% of all classroom interactions; students initiated 
two thirds of the interactions (64.5%). Direct questions were only 2.5% 
of all verbal interactions, and “offhand” comments accounted for 7.3% 
of the interactions in the upper-level classes. (See Table 5.) 

At all course levels traditional-age students responded slightly less to 
instructor-initiated questions than did nontraditional-age students (47% 
to 53%). The picture was different for the student-initiated comments. 
Nontraditional students initiated 68% of classroom comments, tradi- 
tional-age students 32% of those comments. When gender and age were 
combined, nontraditional female students initiated 47% of the com- 
ments. 

Although direct questions from the instructor to a particular student 
accounted for only 3% of all classroom interactions, it was female 
students (64%) and traditional-age students (60%) who were called 
on most frequently. Traditional-age females were asked 32% of the di- 
rect questions, and traditional-age males 28% of them. When non- 
traditional-age students were asked direct questions, it was the nontra- 
ditional female who was asked, not the nontraditional’ male (32% to 
8.5%). 

There were differences in who initiated and responded to questions in 
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TABLE 4 
Percentage of Sources and Types of Interaction for All Class Sessions by Age, Gender, and Course 
Level 











All Instructor- Student- Direct Offhand 

Initiated Initiated Questions Comments 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
eee 
Total Interactions 8775 2654 29.0 4824 55.0 294 3.3 1093 12.4 
Number Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
eee 
Female 5565 63.0 35.2 66.0 63.9 48.1 
Male 3210 36.6 47.1 33.9 36.1 51.9 
Traditional 3548 40.4 52.8 32.1 59.9 56.1 
Nontraditional 5227 59.6 26.9 67.9 40.1 43.9 
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the classroom by class level. Table 2 shows that only 29% of all of the 
classroom interactions occurred in the introductory-level classes, the 
classes that were the largest in size. These classes had an average atten- 
dance of 35 students per session, compared to 17 students per session for 
the upper-division classes. Almost one half (47%) of all the interactions 
that occurred in the sample of classes occurred in these smaller upper- 
division classes. 

At the introductory level, 59% of the instructor-initiated questions 
were answered by females. In the upper-division classes, 68% of those 
questions were answered by females. Traditional-age students re- 
sponded to two thirds of the instructor-initiated comments in the intro- 
ductory classes, but to only 29% of those comments in the upper-divi- 
sion classes. Nontraditional students were doing most of the talking in 
the upper-level classes. They provided responses to 71% of the instruc- 
tor-initiated comments, and they initiated 76% of the student comments 
in the classroom. In these upper-division classes, traditional-age stu- 
dents lagged behind their nontraditional-age counterparts in asking and 
answering questions. (See Table 5.) 

“Offhand” comments, 12% of all class comments, were those remarks 
made by students which did not pertain to the topic of discussion but 
were made loud enough to be heard. (See Table 4.) Females and males 
contributed approximately one half of the “offhand” comments, al- 
though males were only 26% of the students in attendance in these 
classes. Nontraditional students made 44% of these comments, tradi- 
tional students 56%. At the introductory level females made 61% of the 
“offhand” comments, at the sophomore level 35%, and at the upper-divi- 
sion level they contributed 68% of the “offhand” comments. 
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The impact of age on “offhand” comments also varied by class level. 
At the introductory level, 65% of the “offhand” comments were made by 
traditional-age students. At the upper-division level, 63% of the “off- 
hand” comments were made by nontraditional students. Approximately 
the same percentage of “offhand” comments were made by traditional- 
age females and males (33% to 32%) in introductory-level classes. In 
the upper-division classes , 29% of the “offhand” comments were made 
by traditional-age females, 7% by traditional-age males. In the upper-di- 
vision courses, 39% of those comments were made by nontraditional fe- 
males, 24% by nontraditional males. (See Table 5.) 

Although students and professors routinely ignored these “offhand” 
comments, there were instances at all course levels when the comments 
interrupted the flow of the class and provoked a response from the pro- 
fessor or from classmates. For example, in a 200-level psychology class, 
the professor stopped his lecture and said, “No. Please.” In a sociology 
class, the professor stopped lecturing and looked at two women who 
were whispering. These two students stopped talking when they saw the 
professor staring at them. This professor did not say a word to the stu- 
dents. After this incident, there was no class participation or interaction 
of any kind for the rest of the class period. In another introductory class, 
a nontraditional female student interrupted the class and told the stu- 
dents seated behind her that they were rude and to stop talking. 


Students’ Views of Class Participation 


This study showed that the type of verbal participation and the source 
of that participation differed in introductory-and upper-division classes. 
The interviews revealed that students and instructors came to class with 
different definitions of class participation. 

What definitions of class participation did students bring into the 
classroom? Did students in upper-division and lower-division courses 
have different definitions of classroom participation? How did these de- 
finitions held by students and instructors impact their behavior in the 
classroom? 

All of the students interviewed considered verbal participation as es- 
sential to the learning process in the undergraduate college classroom. 
They considered it part of a lecture because, as a nontraditional female 
student put it: 


I knew that I did better in the classroom because I would hear the corrections 
to other students and I would apply it to myself. . . . I could listen to every- 
body else and kind of adjust what I was doing by what was discussed. . . . I 
think that the more people participate, the more questions they raise, the 
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more comments they make it stimulates everyone else’s thinking; . . . you net 
more information than if you just sit passively. 


Another nontraditional female student said that the ideal amount of 
participation would be “if everyone in the class made one or two com- 
ments . . . and kind of spread it around.” A traditional-age student who 
advocated verbal classroom participation did so because she believed 
that “the quantity of participation leads to quality learning.” For this stu- 
dent, participation also included “comprehending what the professor 
was Saying.” 

“Talkers,” those students who made two or more comments per class, 
tended to define participation as simply “voluntarily speaking out in 
class.” Quiet students defined participation in much broader terms. Ac- 
cording to these students, class participation included attendance, active 
listening, sitting in their seats, doing the assignments, and being pre- 
pared for class. 

Both “talkers” and “nontalkers” said that they appreciated the verbal 
contributions of their classmates, but it was evident that there were clear 
norms regarding verbal participation which they expected their class- 
mates to follow. One nontraditional female student commented that by 
the third class meeting patterns of participation began to develop and 
students knew who would participate. By this time, students were ori- 
ented to which seat they would occupy during the course of the semester 
and which people were friendly. The interviews suggested that by the 
third class meeting the students knew the person sitting next to them 
well enough to feel comfortable looking at each other to indicate their 
exasperation with those who talked too much. These gestures included, 
but were not limited to, rolling the eyes, tapping pens and pencils, gig- 
gling, whispering to each other, coughing, shifting in their seats, and 
sighing loudly. 

Karp and Yoels (1976) suggested that students who talked too much in 
class could be thought of as “rate busters” who caused the instructor’s 
expectations for the rest of the class to increase. Howard, Short, and 
Clark (1996) found students to be more concerned that the comments be 
relevant. The findings of this study showed that students, especially tra- 
ditional-age students, were more concerned with impression manage- 
ment. One traditional-age female student who talked frequently in class 
put it this way, “Sometimes I think that other students must think I’m a 
pain; . . . while I want to succeed, I dowi want to look like the teacher’s 
pet, . . . because I’m part of a group.” 

Interview data indicated that nontraditional students were less con- 
cerned about the potential negative evaluations of their peers. Tradi- 
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tional-age students reported that the risk of their peers viewing them 
negatively prevented them from participating in class. Nontraditional 
students were more concerned with the evaluations of their instructors 
and their nontraditional-age peers. 

Actual verbal participation in the classroom by nontraditional stu- 
dents was consistent with students’ views as expressed in the inter- 
views. Students of all ages believed that nontraditional students took 
their education more seriously. Also, they believed that nontraditional 
students participated more because they had more experience to bring 
to the classroom. As one traditional-age female student shared when 
questioned whether nontraditional students participated more fre- 
quently: “Yes, because they have more to offer in the way of life’s ex- 
periences. Younger people are more interested in fun. When it’s nice 
outside I don’t want to be here. And I just might not be. We’re not done 
having fun yet.” A nontraditional female communicated a similar belief 
about participation. In referring to other nontraditional students she 
stated: 


Nontraditional students work harder than regular students. Most have fami- 
lies and have lived completely independently. This has made them more re- 
sponsible. As always, there are exceptions to the rules, but in general nontra- 
ditional students work harder. They are also more likely to speak up when 
something isn’t understood and more likely to go to the professor if there is 
a problem. l 


A theme that emerged in the interviews was that nontraditional stu- 
dents take their education more seriously because they are paying for it 
themselves. A nontraditional female student put it this way: 


Traditional students seem to get excited if class is going to let out early, 
whereas nontraditional students think, ‘I paid for two hours, I want two 
hours.’ Traditional students have the idea that they can always take more 
[classes]. Older students are more driven because there’s more at stake for 
them, especially for those with families and jobs. They have to juggle things. 


While many traditional-age students resented the nontraditional stu- 
dents in their class, the faculty thought that nontraditional students were 
more disciplined, committed, and courageous than the traditional-age 
students. They thought that many of the nontraditional and traditional 
students lacked very basic skills, but that the nontraditional students 
worked hard to acquire the skills that they lacked. According to the fac- 
ulty, these older students had life experiences that made up for their lack 
of skills, and sharing these experiences had a positive effect on class 
participation. 
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Faculty Views of Class Participation 


Instructors’ views and definitions of class participation differed from 
those of the students. One professor who taught an introductory-level 
course said, “I have friends [other professors] who think that if they’re 
[the students] awake at the end of class, that they’re participating.” An- 
other said that student participation was “something more than breath- 
ing. Real questions.” Other professors spoke about level of participation. 
From the faculty interviews there were six identifiable levels of student 
participation in the undergraduate classroom: Breathing and staying 
awake were level one. Level two included students who came to class, 
took notes, and did the assignments. The third level included writing pa- 
pers that were reflective and thoughtful. Level four included asking 
questions in class, making comments, and providing input for class dis- 
cussions. The fifth level was doing additional kinds of research or com- 
ing to class with additional questions, and level six included oral presen- 
tations where the students themselves became the teachers. 


Student Participation in the Introductory-Level Classes 


From the perspective of the instructors, the introductory or survey 
courses fit levels one and two of class participation. In these classes 
many of the instructors defined class participation as showing up for 
class, keeping up with the reading, and paying attention in class. The 
professors thought that frequent testing would keep students attending 
and force them to keep up with the reading. One professor who taught 
introductory history said that, although he welcomed questions from 
students, class discussion was not a priority for him: 


You are counting on the student to do some of the talking; you are depending 
on them to do the reading and to have some knowledge to start with about 
the material; that way they cannot only talk about it, but talk intelligently 
about it. Now with a lot of students that we get at this university, they don’t 
have much of a background in history. So if you say ‘OK’ let’s talk about 
Dwight D. Eisenhower today, a lot of them will say ‘Who?’ How can you 
talk about it if they don’t know who he is? My job is to give them some of 
the basics and some of the background so that maybe in some class later on 
[that professor] will have something to start with. 


The consensus of the introductory-level instructors was that it was 
their job to provide a basis for future education and to give the students 
as much information about the subject as time would allow. The instruc- 
tors all seemed to be in a race against time to teach the “basics” so their 
students would be prepared when they took higher-level courses. 
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The students in these classes had a different view. They thought that 
participation was more than showing up for class and taking notes. For 
example, in the history class discussed above, a nontraditional female stu- 
dent stated her definition of class participation as being actively involved 
in the class discussion. She went on to discuss the absence of discussion 
in this class. The other student, a traditional male, said that class partici- 
pation was “group activities where you interact with the rest of the class 
in open discussion.” When these two students were asked about their per- 
ception of the instructor’s desire for class participation, both agreed that 
he didn’t seem to want it. The nontraditional female student said, 


Nobody really participates. The man starts the minute class starts and 
doesn’t shut up until class ends. . . . Honestly here, he doesn’t give much 
time for that, . . . if you want class participation, you have to give the oppor- 
tunity. It’s kind of like rushing himself along. . . . I think that if you want 
class participation, you’re going to get it, and if you don’t you’re not. We 
know in his class we can all sit there and say nothing and that’s really kind of 
what he wants anyway. 


There were numerous sidebar conversations in this class. On many 
days students did not even bother to place their notebooks on their 
desks. They were observed reading novels, doing homework for other 
classes, balancing their checkbooks, and dozing. 

In the survey-level courses, there were two dilemmas. The instructors 
claimed that they didn’t like to lecture, but they lectured anyway. The 
students claimed that they wanted more verbal participation in class, but 
they participated only when prompted by the instructor. 

One sociology professor who wanted more verbal interaction in his 
introductory course reorganized the course using a format similar to tra- 
ditional science classes, which divided classes into lecture days and lab 
days. The majority of the class sessions were taught using the lecture 
format. Ten classes of the thirty during the fifteen-week semester were 
designated discussion days. The professor assigned students to groups 
that changed three times over the semester. In the class preceding a dis- 
cussion day, the professor handed out “discussion questions,” which 
took one of two formats: (1) all groups answered the same questions, 
which were based on the assigned reading or (2) each group answered a 
separate set of questions based on the assigned reading, and one person 
reported the results of the small group discussion to the class as a whole. 

Designated discussion days were an attempt to nudge students toward 
the third and fourth levels of class participation. These discussion days 
were to give students an opportunity in an introductory class to discuss 
their views without an “expert” present. Some students when inter- 
viewed said that they liked these discussion days. One traditional-age fe- 
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male student said that the discussion day made her feel more comfort- 
able and willing to participate in class, however, by the end of the class 
time designated to discussion, the majority of the students were dis- 
cussing something other than the assigned reading. 

There were other introductory classes where the instructor changed 
the course structure to facilitate discussion, but the students perceived 
that questions and discussion were unwelcome anyway. From the stu- 
dents’ view, faculty encouraged or discouraged class participation by 
their verbal and nonverbal communications. For example, instructors 
who “talk down” to students, who teach students “like we’re 15, 224, or 
3 graders discourage participation” (nontraditional female student). 
Students in these lecture classes were affected by the tone of an instruc- 
tor’s voice. One traditional-age female student said that her male in- 
structor discouraged participation “when he spoke gruffly with a scowl 
on his face.” A nontraditional female student speaking about the same 
instructor said that the professor invited participation “like he was going 
to share something with us, with his friends,” but that his tone turned 
gruff and uninviting when she attempted to ask a question or make a 
comment. The observational data suggested that the professors were un- 
aware of the effects of their frowns, wry smiles, and gruff voice. The 
overall result was a dampening of class discussion. 

Another cue that gave students hints about the instructors’ desire for 
participation included the speed of their speech and the amount of time 
that they allowed for questions. Students interpreted rapid talking as an 
indication that an instructor wanted to get through the material without 
interruption, as did “talking into the board” while asking “Are there any 
questions?” and then moving on to the next part of the lecture without 
leaving time for students to formulate their questions or ask them. Stu- 
dents noted that some instructors would state “Questions” rather than 
ask “Questions?” The students rarely had any questions of the instruc- 
tors who waited no more than a few seconds for students to ask their 
questions or make their comments. 

In a large introductory science class (70 students), the professor was 
adamant about student participation in class. From the first class session 
on, he made it clear that it was a participatory class and that he welcomed 
all relevant responses. His lectures were facts demonstrated in stories, 
history, and everyday items and events. He demonstrated his points with 
paper clips, rubber bands, erasers from the chalk board, empty pop cans, 
and coffee cups. The observer in this class wrote in her field notes that 
this professor “found a way for almost every point to be relevant to every 
student. He found a way to connect science to everyone’s life.” 

The instructor asked questions during his lecture. If no one answered 
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his questions, he would stop the lecture and look every student in the 
class in the eye. This professor refused to answer his own questions; he 
would insist that students participate by saying, “Now I want to hear 
from the students in the back! It’s ok to be wrong.” And then he would 
tell students to guess at their answers, encouraging them to shout out 
their answers. The observer’s field notes stated that despite this encour- 
agement, “the students’ responses never came easily, even to the end of 
the semester students were reluctant to speak out in class.” 

The professor attributed his aggressive teaching style to trying to mo- 
tivate the students. He said that he “wanted students to figure out an- 
swers and predict outcomes for themselves.” For him it was important 
that the students think logically and clearly about the information pre- 
sented in class. A nontraditional male student in his interview said, 
“There is no question as to whether the instructor wants participation; 
rather, he demands it, but he did not get it.” A traditional male student 
said that this instructor discouraged the participation that he wanted be- 
cause he “makes some people feel stupid by how he responds when they 
ask a question. . . . [He] seems critical.” 

The observational data showed that this professor had berated his 
class for doing poorly on an exam. He told the students that he was an- 
noyed and he suggested the following reasons for their poor perfor- 
mance: “You didn’t ask questions because (a) you don’t have any ques- 
tions; (b) you don’t want to look stupid; (c) you don’t want your friends 
to think you are stupid.” He also told the students that he was eager to 
help them and that he wanted them to ask questions. 

This situation showed how the classroom could become an arena for 
misunderstanding. The professor wanted questions, but the students felt 
“put down.” The result was a “vicious circle” of sorts. The more the pro- 
fessor tried to motivate his students to ask questions, the more reluctant 
students were to try out their ill-formed ideas, and the more frustrated 
the professor became. 


Student Participation in Upper-Level Classes 


By the time students moved into the upper-division courses, they had 
a greater commitment to their academic programs. Students felt that the 
courses were more important to them because they were directly or indi- 
rectly related to their major or minor areas of study. They perceived that 
they had to work harder to get their desired grades, and they felt that 
they had more to talk about and more time to talk in the smaller classes, 
which were often arranged in a circular seating pattern and followed a 
seminar format. 
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Students said that they came to these upper-division classes with the 
expectation that they would participate in class. The data indicated that 
as the course level increased, so did the participation from traditional- 
and nontraditional-age students and from female and male students. The 
data also showed that the type of participation in upper-level courses 
was different than the participation in lower-level courses. Professors 
initiated more of the comments and questions in the introductory classes 
than they did in the upper-division classes. Less than one half (42%) of 
all of the comments in the introductory classes were initiated by stu- 
dents. In the sophomore-level (200-level) classes, 51% of the comments 
or questions were initiated by students, and in the upper-division 
classes, those at the 300 and 400 level, two thirds (65%) of the com- 
ments were initiated by students. (See Table 5.) 

The professors of the upper-division courses said that they planned 
for and expected participation in their class. For example, one political 
science professor represented the actions of instructors of upper-level 
classes. She began class by checking attendance. This professor learned 
the students’ names and actively used them in discussion. In this course, 
class participation counted 40% of the students’ final evaluation in the 
class. Students did not take traditional tests but were graded on journals 
and critiques of the readings. The observer for this class noted that the 
lectures were “conversational.” Whenever this professor wanted a re- 
sponse from the students, she would move physically closer to them, 
walking down the center aisle of the class. When students answered the 
questions, the instructor often called on the student by name and nodded 
in positive response. This instructor also related personal experiences as 
they fit the topic of the day. 

This technique of self-disclosure-when a professor revealed informa- 
tion of a more personal nature to the class—was used more frequently in 
upper-division than lower-level classes. The students felt that self-dis- 
closure made professors seem “like one of us” and more approachable. 

Self-disclosure was one means of decreasing role distance between 
professors and students. Other factors that reduced the barriers between 
student and faculty included respect, trust, and accessibility. A sociology 
professor who taught an upper-level seminar that was very interactive 
said that he “always made sure to give respectful answers to comments 
that were made in class.” The students in this class were doing some in- 
vestigating on their own; they were not just answering the professor’s 
questions, but they were raising questions of their own. Another social 
scientist who taught an upper-level seminar that was required of the 
major said that he tried to sit back and let the class do the discussing. 
Because all majors were required to take this particular course, he said, 
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“participation cannot be avoided.” These upper-division classes approx- 
imated levels five and six on the student participation scale. Participation 
in these classes included students initiating comments and questions, 
doing research and coming to class with question based on their outside 
reading and work, and, in some courses, making oral presentations. 


Discussion 


The findings for the 14 introductory-level courses in this study were 
consistent with those of other researchers (Howard & Henney, 1998; 
Karp & Yoels, 1976). The reality is that very few students verbally par- 
ticipated in introductory-level classes in the Division of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. On average only 5.7 students spoke per class session in these 
classes. Only 8% of the students who attended the introductory classes 
(an average of 2.9 students per session) spoke two or more times in a 
class session. 

There is a growing body of literature (e.g., Auster & MacRone, 1994; 
Kember & Gow, 1994; McKinney & Graham-Buxton, 1993; Petonito, 
1991; Rau & Sherman Heyl, 1990; Weisz, 1990;) that suggests that stu- 
dents learn best when they are actively participating in class. Many of 
the instructors of the introductory classes were aware of these ongoing 
discussions about student participation. However, the data from this 
study revealed some common characteristics shared by almost all of the 
introductory-level classes that partially accounted for the low level of 
participation. First, the instructors of these courses were in a race 
against time to provide the “basis” and “basics” for their students so that 
they would be prepared when they took higher-level courses. Second, 
when discussion occurred in the introductory class, it was likely to be 
initiated by the instructor. Third, if the students attending these classes 
perceived that questions or comments were unwelcome by the instruc- 
tor, regardless of claims otherwise, they would not verbally participate 
in class. Fourth, instructors by their demeanor unintentionally discour- 
aged student participation. 

If communication patterns in college classrooms range along a contin- 
uum from open discussion to lecture arrangements, the introductory 
classes followed the lecture format. Although lectures imparted knowl- 
edge pertinent to course content, they also gave students other messages. 
One professor described these messages in this way: “Lecturing in and 
of itself is not a bad thing, but if you’re telling students things they’ve al- 
ready read, then what’s the point of them coming to class, and what is 
your role? . . . When you lecture for 75 minutes, that is the message that 
you are giving people, that they have nothing to contribute to class.” 
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In this study, the faculty of the introductory courses were trying to 
maintain a balance between students’ participation and their desire to 
cover a sét amount of material during the course. Many of them were 
trying to change the structure of their classes to include all six levels of 
class participation. Some were testing students more frequently. Some 
had incorporated discussion days or lab days to complement the lecture 
days. Most were requiring written assignments and papers. And none of 
these instructors had classroom assistants or teaching assistants. 

The data for the upper-division classes tell a different story. In these 
classes, all categories of students participated at higher rates than they 
did in the introductory-level classes. Traditional-age females still lagged 
behind other categories in participation rates, but even they participated 
at a greater rate in the upper-division classes. When participation rates in 
introductory-level classes were compared with those in the upper-level 
classes, it was the nontraditional students who had changed their behav- 
iors the most. 

Perhaps there are lessons to be learned from these nontraditional stu- 
dents. In the interviews, traditional students characterized the nontradi- 
tional student as “more driven” or “more mature.” Nontraditional stu- 
dents said similar things about themselves. They said that they 
“appreciate their education more” and that they are “trying to get their 
money’s worth”. One nontraditional student, speaking of the nontradi- 
tional female students said that they “appreciate the chance to get an ed- 
ucation, probably because they were housewives before coming to 
school.” Professors also believed that nontraditional students were more 
motivated than traditional-age students. 

The sociologists W. I. and D. S. Thomas (1928) made a simple but 
profound observation: “If people define situations as real, they are real 
in their consequences.” The Thomas theorem may explain the variations 
in class participation by class level. The faculty and the students in the 
upper-level courses expected verbal participation, and they acted in 
terms of those expectations. They limited enrollment in the upper-level 
classes, often arranged seating in the form of a circle, and conducted the 
courses in a seminar format. Students claimed that they entered these 
courses expecting participation, and most instructors included verbal 
participation as part of the course grade. These instructors required that 
students do additional kinds of research, and some had students present 
the results of their work to the class. 


Implications 


On the surface, classroom participation is a relatively simplistic issue: 
either students talk in class or they do not. In fact, this study revealed a 
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number of complexities, involving such factors as the definitions of stu- 
dent participation that faculty and students bring to the classroom, the 
role distance between students and professors, and the classroom norms 
about verbal participation that become established during the semester. 

The delicate balance between providing often ill-prepared students 
- with an adequate foundation of information to build on against the need 
to involve them actively in the course is difficult to achieve. The chal- 
lenge is particularly acute in introductory-level classes. The observa- 
tional data (Table 1) indicated that on the average a very small number 
of students were responsible for the majority of all talk that occurred in 
an introductory class on any given day. Karp and Yoels (1976) noted that 
once this group of “talkers” gets established and identified in the college 
classroom, the remaining students develop a strong expectation that 
these “talkers” can be relied on to answer questions and make com- 
ments. This expectation is reinforced by the professors reluctance to di- 
rectly question students. (See Tables 3 and 4.) 

The aim of this particular study was to examine participation inside 
the undergraduate classroom. It would be interesting to compare the re- 
sults of this study at a commuter campus of a state university that has a 
relatively open admissions policy with the dynamics of classroom par- 
ticipation at more selective institutions, where traditional-age students 
purportedly are better prepared for the demands of college-level acade- 
mics, and nontraditional students are fewer in number. 
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Sexual Harassment on Campus: A Guide for Administrators, 
Faculty, and Students, edited by Bernice R. Sandler and 
Robert J. Shoop. Needham Heights, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
1997. xii + 323 pp. $36.00 


Sexual Harassment in Higher Education: Reflections and New Perspectives, by 
Billie Wright Dziech and Michael W. Hawkins. 
New York: Garland Publishing, 1998. xix + 191 pp. $55.00 


MICHAEL A. OLIVAS, University of Houston Law Center 


There was a time in higher education, not so long 
ago, when sexual harassment in any of its several forms was simply tol- 
erated by many as a case of boys being boys. The women affected by the 
practice were expected to be understanding, while the institutions stared 
away, consigning harassing behavior to the dirty little secrets corner, 
like preferential treatment of admissions for children of well-to-do and 
influential persons, Professor Charlie’s excessive drinking, campus 
crime Statistics, and the criminal behavior of a subset of pampered ath- 
letes. Lawsuits, insurance carriers, and the light of publicity have re- 
moved all these embarrassing practices from the college closet. Indeed, 
reading the increasingly critical literature in higher education and the 
stories appearing with regularity in the Chronicle of Higher Education 
reveals a veritable Fibber McGee closet of awfuls. 

Anyone in higher education for any length of time has likely had an 
experience with this subject matter. I was once asked to reassure college 
trustees that the person they were hiring for a senior position, for which 
I had chaired the search committee, was the best candidate for the posi- 
tion, when he had an accusation of sexual harassment pending against 
him at his home institution. I had done my due diligence investigation 
and had invested untold hours talking to persons who knew the parties; 
but ultimately, how could I know the truth? It was a he-said-she-said 
charge, including a disaffected employee, and only the two of them 
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knew the complete truth of the incident, which had happened a year and 
half earlier but was still unresolved. 

I have known persons on either side of this practice and believe there 
to have been saints and sinners on both sides. I was once a witness in an 
admissions case, where a woman not admitted into the doctoral program 
I chaired took the department to federal court, where, among her many 
accusations she accused me of telling her she “had to do more” in order 
to be admitted into the program. Never mind that what I actually said 
was that she would have to take several classes and do well in them to 
compensate for her low GRE. By the time an EEOC case was filed (the 
agency refused to issue a letter to sue), depositions were taken, and the 
case was dismissed, my half-sentence, taken out of context, was made to 
seem salacious and inappropriate. At the same time, I have known per- 
sons and represented clients who had virulent, blatant, hateful sexual be- 
havior directed at them, and nothing happened to the perpetrators. How 
one feels about sexual harassment may well turn on where one sits. 

About one thing, though, there can be no doubt: the academy takes the 
matter more seriously than it has before, so much so by 1999 that some 
observers believe the pendulum has swung too far in favor of com- 
plainants. Muffled cries can be heard that such harassment complaints 
are a matter of crying wolf. The notion that colleges have gone too far in 
the direction of automatically validating women’s claims does not occur 
to the authors of Sexual Harassment on Campus: A Guide for Adminis- 
trators, Faculty, and Students or of Sexual Harassment in Higher Edu- 
cation: Reflections and New Perspectives. These two works are comple- 
mentary in that both are practical and hands-on approaches to 
formulating campus policies. The authors of both consider sexual ha- 
rassment a permanent part of college culture; however, they believe 
strongly that this behavior can be tamed and contained if policies are 
properly implemented. Sandler and Shoop note, “Sexual harassment is 
an organizational and managerial problem, not a people problem. By 
this we mean that sexual harassment is foreseeable and predictable and 
therefore should, to a large extent, be significantly reduced through a 
well-planned, active program of anticipation and prevention” (p. 3). 
Dziech and Hawkins take the same tack, noting, “What is needed is 
pragmatism and balance in discussion, recognition that sexual harass- 
ment evolves from the inappropriate behaviors of an aberrant few and is 
exacerbated by misunderstandings, hostilities, and ignorance that have 
characterized gender relations for centuries” (p. 14). 

Although the authors of both books view campuses as unique cultures 
that can be changed, they go about their task in fundamentally different 
ways. Sandler and Shoop lay out, in textbook fashion, how to create a 
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campus harassment policy. It literally proceeds step by step, set out in 
straightforward, nineteen-chapter fashion, whereas Dziech and Hawkins 
rather zig and zag over six chapters, organized thematically: Making 
Shelter: Institutional Responsibility; Of Butterflies and Birds: Helping 
Women Deal With Sexual Harassment; Male Students: The Invisible Ca- 
sualties; and so on. 

The Sandler and Shoop text is an indispensable how-to book, with 
separate chapters on Formal Complaints, Informal Complaints, The In- 
vestigation Process, Mediating Sexual Haressment, and so on. That 
these fit so well together is a triumph of substance and editing, for all the 
chapters are individually written by different experts—a process that usu- 
ally ends up with a cacophony of different voices. Not here, where the 
‘transitions are seamless and there is little overlapping material. The au- 
thors note “disagreements” in the text, but my reading of the entire book 
revealed unexpectedly smooth transitions and treatments. 

One unusual omission is any reference to the pioneering work of 
Catherine MacKinnon, whose 1979 book, Sexual Harassment of Work- 
ing Women: A Case of Sex Discrimination, is widely credited with giv- 
ing sexual harassment a legal dimension arid roadmap for bringing such 
suits. Two other matters are of note: Chapters 14 (A “Consensual” Rela- 
tionship) by graduate student Leslie Irvine, and 15 (Anatomy of a Law- 
suit), by law professor Martha Chamallas. Both chronicle, in near-clini- 
cal detail, real-life cases in which the two writers were involved. Irvine 
writes in heartbreaking fashion about her ill-starred affair with her art 
history professor/advisor, which predictably ended up going sour; 
Chamallas reprints in edited form an article that appeared in another 
publication, regarding the sexual harassment trial of her University of 
Iowa colleague, Professor Jean Jew. Both these cases are jaw-dropping 
accounts of how poorly colleges can handle sexual relations between 
faculty and students and sexual harassment. 

I do not wish to give away the plots, but anyone who doubts the ve- 
racity of amorous relationships gone bad, read this rendition by Irvine, 
or George v. University of Idaho, where a court found liability for an in- 
Stitution’s failure to prevent a faculty member from harassing a law stu- 
dent with whom he had once had a sexual relationship. Following the 
breakup, he began to harass the student, even after entering into a formal 
agreement that he would not continue to do so. As one example, he 
wrote a nasty letter to every lawyer in the state of Idaho, as well as a for- 
mal letter to the Idaho Bar, indicating she was not fit to practice law.! 

Martha Chamallas’ chapter on the Jean Jew case at the University of 
Iowa shows clearly how even women with unassailable academic cre- 
dentials and strong constitutions can be tormented by petty, sexist col- 
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leagues. Although Professor Jew won her case and her promotion, 
Chamallas’ incisive telling of this tawdry tale (in which the medical 
school professor was called a “stupid slut,” a “dumb bitch,” a “whore,” 
and a “chink,” and was falsely accused of sleeping with her department 
chair)? determines that it was almost by the grace of God that Jew won; 
it took feminist legal doctrine, feminist lawyering, an authoritative 
counternarrative, and extensive political mobilization by her UI support- 
ers. I have personally met Professor Jew, and she is a truly remarkable 
survivor. 

Dziech and Hawkins are about a different task. They comprehensively 
review the extensive but frustrating research literature on sexual harass- 
ment and distill the many findings. They (literally) list such things as the 
seven points of the Antioch Sexual Offense Policy (p. 40), the five ef- 
fects of Sexual Harassment Trauma Syndrome (with over 40 different 
manifestations), the four points of the failed University of Virginia pol- 
icy banning faculty-student sexual relationships, nine bullet points of 
how to treat victims or “harassees,” and ten more bullets from the Silva 
v. University of New Hampshire case. Points are frequently made with 
these lists or with italicized print interspersed among the text: the italics 
either cite publications or are interview data. I found the style a little too 
cliched and didactic, not at all like Dziech’s earlier work, The Lecherous 
Professor, a gritty and evocative study of sexual harassment, with real 
passion and brio. This book tones down and slows down the subject and 
suffers as a result. l 

Sexual harassment is a subject that requires a mix of approaches, in- 
cluding sociology, law, narrative, psychology, and power analysis. It 
also takes a strong constitution and an intolerance for abusiveness. Read 
about Professor Jean Jew, either straight up (in the court opinion) or with 
a chaser (the Chamallas chapter in Sandler and Shoop). It is strong stuff, 
and the academy will be better off when the problem is treated with the 
seriousness it deserves. 

Both these books help readers appreciate the issues. But if you only 
have one book to read on this important subject, choose the Sandler and 
Shoop text. 


Notes 


1See also Ruh v. Samerjan, 816 F. Supp. 1326 (E.D. Wisc. 1993), for another such ex- 
ample. For every successful marriage that follows one of these relationships, there are 
many more examples of ones that have gone terribly wrong, even if they never ripened 
into court orders or litigation. 

2For her corollary case against her main faculty tormentor, see Jew v. Tomaneck, No. 
49536, Iowa District Court (Johnson County), June 13, 1990. The cases were also re- 
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ported in Carolyn Moody (1991, March 13). Medical professor, University of Iowa face 
aftermath of bitter sexual harassment case. Chronicle of Higher Education, pp. A15, 16. 
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The New Academic Generation: A Profession in Transformation, 
by Martin J. Finkelstein, Robert K. Seal, and Jack H. Schuster. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998. 111+ pp. $32.50 


JAMES S. FAIRWEATHER, Michigan State University. 


The New Academic Generation originated as a report on 
new faculty during the National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty 1993 (NSOPF 
93) contract with the National Center for Education Statistics. I very much 
looked forward to seeing how Finkelstein and Schuster, two accomplished schol- 
ars on faculty issues, working with Seal as a co-author would transform their 
contractual report into an innovative work that ties historical literature with con- 
ceptually important analyses of survey data to inform the debate about the future 
of the professoriate. Instead, I was surprised to find that the authors had retained 
the tenor of a report, relying on simple frequencies of standard survey items. The 
result is a text with useful data but little in the way of innovative proposals, com- 
prehensive strategies, or enhanced understanding of complex phenomena. 

Through chapters on demographics and background, career preparation, 
work assignments and working conditions, and attitudes and values, the authors 
intend to describe the new faculty and how they differ from their more experi- 
enced colleagues. These chapters seem derived from survey items rather than 
from a conceptual model of faculty work. Many analytical frameworks for fac- 
ulty development, careers, and work exist. Blackburn and Lawrence (1995) de- 
veloped a model combining intrinsic and extrinsic factors in explaining faculty 
behavior. Tierney and Bensimon (1996) explored the socialization of new fac- 
ulty. Rob Rhoads and I (Fairweather & Rhoads, 1995) examined the relative im- 
portance of early socialization, current socialization/motivation, work alloca- 
tion, and rewards in understanding faculty commitment to teaching and 
research. Indeed, previous work by Finkelstein (1984) and Schuster (Bowen & 
Schuster, 1986) led to the development of advanced conceptual models of fac- 
ulty careers and work, which makes the lack of a conceptual model in The New 
Academic Generation especially puzzling. 

The principal contribution of The New Academic Generation is in its role as 
a single source of descriptive information about new faculty. Particularly im- 
portant is the finding that one third of all faculty were hired within the past 
seven years, which dispels the myth of a static academic labor market. Also im- 
portant is the finding that the new faculty cohort is more diverse in gender and 
race/ethnicity than its senior counterpart. I commend Finkelstein and col- 
leagues for comparing all of their results by gender and race/ethnicity. 

More problematic are the methods used to obtain and report research results. 
Relying on Finnegan’s (1993) work, Finkelstein, Seal, and Schuster define new 
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faculty as individuals holding full-time tenure-track positions for seven years or 
less. The seven-year line for defining new and senior faculty fits the tenure de- 
cision-making process in many colleges and universities and has appeal for that 
reason. However, Finnegan derived her faculty cohorts from external labor mar- 
ket conditions—periods of expansion, periods of contraction—rather than on a 
dynamic internal to academic settings. As such, her concept of faculty cohort 
better fits labor market trends potentially affecting faculty hiring, mobility, and 
so forth. Finkelstein and colleagues’ definition of “new faculty” has value be- 
cause it matches the classic path of an academic career, but calling this group a 
“new generation” requires that the authors relate their definition to some funda- 
mental shift in external labor markets. 

Consider the following scenarios. Suppose that we say that the tight academic 
labor market, i.e., having a high ratio of applicants to available positions, began 
in 1986, which would coincide with the seven-year period used in The New Aca- 
demic Generation. We would expect Finkelstein and colleagues’ comparisons 
between this group and a more senior cohort to reflect the different experiences 
of faculty who found it relatively easy to obtain positions and those who did not. 
In contrast, if this tight labor market had been in place for 20 years (a more ac- 
curate scenario), it is less clear that the comparison between faculty hired seven 
or fewer years ago would differ much from their more senior counterparts. As an 
example, on p. 67, Finkelstein et al. state: “The new generation, given its 
druthers, yearns for a more individualized professional agenda (expanding their 
research, professional development, and consulting) but less communal involve- 
ment in teaching, administration, and service responsibilities.” This trend is not 
new—witness the various Carnegie surveys of faculty attitudes (e.g., Carnegie 
1989)—which suggests that Finkelstein and colleagues are studying recently 
hired faculty rather than a clearly distinguishable new generation of faculty. 

The types of analyses employed also are limited. The authors claim that they 
studied 514,796 individual faculty. Actually they studied about 8,000 full-time 
faculty members whose weighted total represents 514,796 individuals. This dis- 
tinction is important because some comparisons may be based on relatively 
small numbers (e.g., full-time women faculty in the natural sciences who work 
in research universities), which can lead to unreliable statistical estimates. In 
addition, the authors do not make clear whether or not the differences cited be- 
tween groups are based on statistical tests (whose results are never revealed). 
Even if they used such tests, the large sample size makes it highly likely that 
small differences will yield statistical significance without meaning very much. 
As one example, on p. 24 the authors claim that new-entry women are younger 
than new-entry men, yet the average age differs only by one-half year (41.8 
years of age versus 42.3). As another example, according to Finkelstein and col- 
leagues the higher percentage of African Americans among new faculty (5.7% 
compared to 4.6% among senior faculty) is evidence of increased diversity. Is 
this change substantial? Why? The authors give insufficient guidance in inter- 
preting the meaningfulness of their statistics. 

I am particularly troubled by the pooling of data across faculty members 
from 2- and 4-year institutions to yield single estimates. The finding (p. 46) that 
70.2% of the senior cohort held the PhD versus 66.4% of the new faculty holds 
little meaning when a larger proportion of new faculty have positions in com- 
munity colleges, which traditionally have fewer PhDs. In the few cases where 
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the authors disaggregate data by type of institution and discipline, the results 
change dramatically. For example, results for all new faculty suggest a gender 
gap in preferred time allocated to teaching and research. Yet on p. 70 when the 
authors study a single type of institution, research universities, the gender gap 
narrows substantially. It is likely that many of the “trends” or “differences” 
‘cited by the authors take on a different character when analyzed separately by 
discipline and type of institution. 

In sum, Finkelstein, Seal, and Schuster provide a useful service by preparing 
this source of descriptive, tabular data on new faculty. Yet I feel disappointed that 
they did not make greater use of both their collective wisdom on faculty and of 
the NSOPF 93, which is a superlative data set capable of supporting multivariate 
analyses of complex models of faculty attitudes and behavior. T he New Acade- 
mic Generation is a decent primer on new faculty, but it does little to advance the 
state of the art in studying and understanding the future of the faculty profession. 
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The New Know-Nothings: The Political Foes of the Scientific Study of 
Human Nature, by Morton Hunt. Somerset, NJ: Transaction Publishers, 
1999, 351+ pp. $24.95 


JERILEE GRANDY, Independent Research Consultant, Flagstaff, AZ 


This book portrays the struggle of scientists attempting to conduct research on 
human nature within the current atmosphere of distrust and aggressive opposi- 
tion. The ultimate danger is that powerful political factions within our society 
will halt the advancement of knowledge in social and behavioral sciences. 
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The first chapter, by its very title, “A Clear and Present Danger,” sets the tone 
of the book. Chapters 2 through 12 are grouped into three parts, each corre- 
sponding to a different source of attack against behavioral and social science re- 
search: the political left, the political right, and other antagonists. 

In the first chapter, Hunt presents three cases in which research activities 
were suspended after they were funded. An attack from the left resulted in the 
cancellation of an NIH-funded conference because one psychiatrist feared that 
genetic data might have racial overtones. An attack from political and Christian 
conservatives prevented the completion of a peer-approved and well-funded na- 
tional survey of teenagers’ sexual behavior. Opposition from an animal-rights 
organization halted a project because a researcher was charged with failing to 
comply with regulations in his study of the effects of crack cocaine on mon- 
keys. The chapter ends with a historical review of the repression of science, 
from the Inquisition to Lysenko to the formation of the Institutional Review 
Board to current pressures for political correctness. The remaining chapters ex- 
pand on the theme of the first chapter, providing countless examples that build 
on historical events. 

Part 1, Chapter 2 traces the nature/nurture debate since Galton, and Chapter 
3 takes on the “IQ Wars” with all of their taboos and ferocity. In Chapter 4, 
Hunt begins his look at gender differences with the book of Genesis and works 
through a historical maze to the present day research of Stanley and Benbow, 
who were fiercely attacked for finding that differential course-taking patterns 
failed to account for the large gender differences in math scores. Moving from 
aptitudes to behavior, Chapter 5 reviews the controversies surrounding research 
on genetic influences on crime and the Federal Violence Initiative. 

Part 2 begins with Chapter 6 on sex research, tracing this controversial topic 
from nineteenth-century Britain, through Freud and Kinsey, to recent efforts to 
understand AIDS transmission. Hunt details the history of national surveys to 
study sexual behavior and their opposition by religious and political conserva- 
tives—opposition that resulted in the canceling of contracts after they were 
funded. In Chapter 7, entitled “Just Say No,” Hunt reviews the history of the 
census from the time of Moses to William the Conqueror to the present-day 
U.S. census, in which the public has become increasingly unwilling to cooper- 
ate. Survey research, in general, is encountering lower response rates, as sub- 
jects are exercising their rights to decline. Chapter 8 reviews the’history of op- 
position to social sciences. 

Part 3, Chapter 9 elaborates on memory research and the controversy over 
false memory and the role it plays in child abuse and related legal issues. Chap- 
ter 10 discusses opposition to harm-reduction research, such as reduced drink- 
ing (rather than abstinence) to treat alcoholism, and needle exchange for drug 
addicts. Chapter 11 focuses on animal-rights issues and the controversy over 
animal experimentation. Finally, Chapter 12 discusses issues that are not classi- 
fied elsewhere, such as the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act and resistance to standardized testing and mental health research, all of 
which have strong anti-intellectual components. 

There is a great deal of substance in Hunt’s book. He does not base his con- 
cerns on a few flimsy case studies. The bibliography is extensive and lists large, 
well-funded studies directed by prominent researchers. The cases cited fit into a 
historical and socially meaningful context that gives them particular power. 
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Hunt raises serious questions about the future of research in this country and 
whether our freedom of speech, freedom to demonstrate, and insistence on 
questioning authority will ultimately defeat our pursuit of knowledge. He fears 
that people are increasingly choosing ignorance over the discomfort of acquir- 
ing knowledge that may contradict their beliefs. 

Hunt never defines “Know-Nothings” explicitly, but they seem to be every- 
one but scientists (who, I was inclined to infer, are Know-It-Alls). There is a 
tone of arrogance in his placement of scientists on the throne of knowledge and 
his relegation of everyone else to the carpet. The political left and the political 
right are not simply categories of thought (or thoughtlessness) but consist of 
people with diverse backgrounds and levels of education. Hunt fails to recog- 
nize that some who oppose particular kinds of research are themselves scien- 
tists who have witnessed unethical practices or have judged, on scientific 
grounds, that some studies, because they are limited in scope or are method- 
ologically questionable, yield misleading results. Sorting out all of the factors 
affecting performance on an intelligence test, identifying the interactions, and 
determining the direction of causation is an example of such a problem. Those 
of us who work with causal models have had the humbling experience of dis- 
covering that adding or deleting a single variable in a complex network can 
completely change the relationships among the remaining variables. Working 
on a limited piece of a puzzle can create a bizarre picture. 

Not all objections to research projects need be ideological or political, as 
Hunt seems to suggest. Many are. based on serious ethical questions or design 
problems that slipped through peer review. How much animal suffering is too 
much? How is animal suffering balanced against human benefit, and who can 
be trusted to evaluate whether a particular animal model is technically appro- 
priate? If Hunt believes that information from PETA is all propaganda, he 
should view some tapes stolen from animal laboratories. Perhaps “most” animal 
experiments are conducted in a legal and ethical manner, but not everyone is 
willing to overlook the rest, especially when they have seen direct evidence of 
sickening animal abuse. 

The book is easy to criticize, largely because of its intensely emotional lan- 
guage and extreme examples. In reading Hunt’s anecdotal horror stories, I was 
repeatedly struck with the thought that perhaps he is not presenting the whole 
picture. Indeed, in many cases he is not, and yet, his message needs to be 
heard. 

Readers of The New Know-Nothings may be interested in other books ad- 
dressing similar issues. For an academic critique of science bashing by the aca- 
demic left, readers will be interested in a book by Gross and Levitt (1997). 
Irwin and Wynne (1996) offer a unique perspective on the source of problems 
with the public misunderstanding of science, and for readers interested in scien- 
tific scandal and fraud, their fears can be fueled by Bell (1992). 

In spite of Hunt’s fears, social and behavioral sciences are beginning to break 
through the bondage of political correctness and right-wing blockades. For ex- 
ample, as evidence mounts for genetic predispositions to disease, it also mounts 
for genetic influences on behavior. Seligman (1993) notes that in psychology, 
two world views are in collision: This is the age of self-improvement, and it is 
the age of biological psychiatry. “Our very personality—our intelligence and 
musical talent, even our religiousness, our conscience (or its absence), our pol- 
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itics, and our exuberance—turns out to be more the product of our genes than 
almost anyone would have believed a decade ago” (p. 4). 

Scientists will find The New Know-Nothings engaging as they recognize all- 
too-familiar scenarios of research opposition. Professionals in other fields may 
struggle to decide what to believe, and their concerns should raise discussion 
and debate with colleagues across disciplines. One thing is fairly certain: Read- 
ers will charge through this book, as the author did in writing it, powered by an 
adrenalin rush, either agreeing vehemently or protesting with outrage. Then 
they will eagerly await a sequel: The New Know-It-Alls. 
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The Responsive University: Restructuring for High Performance, 
edited by William G. Tierney. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1998. 162+ pp. $29.95 


DANIEL J. JULIUS, University of San Francisco 


We are indeed witnessing an explosion in higher education research: on employee 
motivation, faculty work, leadership, governance, the role of the modern univer- 
sity, managing various schools, units, and divisions. Clark Kerr’s old adage, the 
only thing many in academe share in common are grievances over parking, should 
be amended. We share an unending propensity to study, dissect, promote, reeval- 
uate, champion, and analyze, both ourselves and our institutions. Many who com- 
ment on work and culture in academic environments stand somewhere on a “cri- 
sis” continuum. On one end of the spectrum are those who bemoan the state of 
higher education, its lack of accountability, declining public support, perceived 
inefficiencies in teaching, research, service, and the like. On the other end are 
those who find that faculty, by and large, are pleased with the work environment, 
our institutions have not been bought by foreign competitors, and, yes, certain 
sectors of academe are indeed robust, and enrollments are climbing (but graduate 
students are organizing!). Why are so many reluctant to admit that, in spite of the 
culture wars, politicization, legislative incursions, and apparent loss of leadership, 
American colleges and universities, as organizations, are, by and large, healthy, 
fulfill an important and recognized societal niche, are desirable places to work, 
and are still viewed, throughout the world, as the best models to emulate? 

Set in this context is The Responsive University. It sits somewhere in the 
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middle of the crisis continuum, although leaning decidedly toward a more opti- 
mistic end. As Kent Keith says in his excellent summary chapter, “This book is 
about getting out of the box, it is about rethinking fundamental assumptions 
that worked late in the twentieth century but can trap and immobilize our insti- 
tutions in the twenty-first century” (p. 162). We are offered a glimmer of hope, 
the possibility of redemption, tempered by the notion that whatever works well 
in the present will probably not work in the future. 

Nevertheless, despite the deluge of studies reevaluating academe, I enjoyed 
this book and found myself arguing with its premises as I lurched through my 
daily routine of meetings with lawyers, promotion and tenure committees, ac- 
countants, housing directors, faculty, police, and gardeners. The notion of a re- 
sponsive university holds great attraction to individuals who, like myself, are 
actually responsible for administering academic organizations, and who, like 
most senior executives, are forced to spend the majority of our time responding 
to others’ agendas, not promoting our own solutions or ideas. Themes stressed 
in this book include service to students and society, tenure, internal decision 
making, governmental policy, and institutional accountability. Treatment of is- 
sues is innovative. The authors identify an emerging university, one that is “re- 
sponsive,” e.g., responsive to those being served—students, parents, businesses, 
nonprofit organizations. Each chapter, in its own fashion, stresses that “publics” 
will judge the university in terms of the quality of relationship and, as well, by 
the outcomes of those relationships. 

Responsiveness, in this context, includes a service orientation, proactive and 
outcome-oriented relationships between faculty members and administrators, 
e.g., those that support planning and evaluation processes, lateral decision-mak- 
ing structures, and the like. The idea that higher education should focus on out- 
comes relevant to the needs of those who work and live beyond campus walls is 
thoughtfully stated. Ellen Earle Chaffee argues that we must be unafraid to use 
the term “customers.” William Tierney, editor and author, suggests we look past 
arguments over tenure and seek to encourage faculty to meet performance 
goals. Performance contracts (informal and formal assessment, communication, 
goal setting) are argued for as tools to permit individuals and departments to 
change. Tierney further argues, correctly in my estimation, that blaming tenure 
for perceived faculty inadequacies or unresponsive departmental bureaucracy is 
misguided. What is needed is honest dialogue about expectations, goals, and in- 
stitutional needs—in a straightforward matter (p. 58). 

A chapter by Larry Braskamp and Jon Wergin is excellent. It provides con- 
crete examples of a university’s responsiveness in serving the common good. 
They describe pitfalls and opportunities faced by scholars who seek to develop 
community-based programs in public schools. In a later chapter, Peter Ewell 
focuses on clarifying new relationships with state and governmental policymak- 
ers. Joint ventures with corporations, new models of internal decision making, 
and communication focused on the quality of outcomes are stressed. His rec- 
ommendations for defining consistent public agendas, aligning fund allocation 
processes internally, establishing incentives for cooperation among institutions, 
and phasing out increasingly obsolete “institutional missions” based on geo- 
graphic service regions are persuasive. Ewell challenges us to reduce reporting 
burdens, capitalize on centralized data bases and third party data, tailor report- 
ing to targeted audiences, and recognize the interdependent nature of higher ed- 
ucation. These are excellent propositions. 
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While I found the book provocative and was in agreement with the notion of 
measuring effectiveness through the quality of educational outcomes, the book 
suffers from several methodological flaws. Quite candidly, a book whose scope 
is as broad as this could not traverse the entire landscape for a new university 
structure or examine all models of behavior for policymakers and faculty. This 
problem is acknowledged by William G. Tierney in his thoughtful introduction. 
What would have made the book stronger would have been attention to two 
areas: the management of human resources and a critical appraisal of how 
change is made in politicized environments. 

We cannot talk practically about responsive organizations without thinking 
about the people who work in them as our “competitive advantage.” Manage- 
ment of people and questions of leadership are largely avoided in this volume. 
For example, Roger Benjamin and Steve Carroll “reject the idea that any one 
small group of decision makers alone can set priorities and reallocate resources 
in line with their own vision of the institution, a large and highly complex orga- 
nization” (p. 111). This framework does not mesh with reality in my experi- 
ence. It is precisely because organizations are unwieldy that committed groups 
and individuals can effect major change, if they know how to articulate their 
ideas and shepherd them through to implementation. One might be tempted to 
ask, after reading their chapter, if the “college president” will matter at all. 

The selections in this volume appear to ignore that, in the future, courses de- 
livered via the internet or through distance learning will probably not be deliv- 
ered by tenured faculty. In my estimation, part-time and adjunct faculty, whose 
growing numbers in all institutions speak volumes about the university of the 
future, will play an increasingly important role. By and large, the individuals in 
academe who handle student development, legislative relations, industrial and 
labor relations (approximately 40% of the professoriate in public institutions 
belong to a labor union), legal affairs, financial allocation processes, the list 
goes on, are not involved in governance, peer review, or related academic con- 
cerns. Maybe they should be. At this juncture however, those who administer 
colleges and universities (and who will be leading restructuring processes) do 
not have the luxury (or the invitation) to collaborate with faculty committees. 

A “responsive university” cannot be addressed without a practical discussion 
of how faculty, staff, and administrators can be motivated to change, how to as- 
sess behavioral changes, and the nature of leading change in political environ- 
ments. Editor Tierney writes, “Our assumption, however, is that most organiza- 
tional workers attempt to do their jobs to the best of their abilities. The 
problems—and the solutions—lie not in individual acts of courage or ill will, 
but in structures that frame how we act” (p. 4). When problems are conceived as 
a manifestation of “structures,” vision sometimes gets blurred. The chapter on 
students as customers illustrates this point. President Chaffee bemoans the long 
lines at registration or the idea that students may be given false information in 
financial aid packages. Yet long lines and misleading advertisements are also 
found at United Airlines or National Car Rental counters, where consumers are, 
in fact, paying customers. Simply saying we should focus on students as cus- 
tomers misses a crucial point if, in fact, as some have argued, colleges and uni- 
versities serve a “cooling out” function in a socially stratified system or the 
problem is one of resources; e.g., there are not enough funds to upgrade com- 
puter systems or hire additional employees, either as faculty or in the bursar’s 
office. Does being responsive to a “customer” mean that we ultimately let stu- 
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dents determine the curriculum or decide which faculty should be given tenure? 
Should we give a failing grade to a customer? 

In a real sense, the notion of measuring effectiveness and responsiveness by 
outcomes (many of which cannot readily be measured or assessed) leads us to 
examine that age-old question of the idea of the university. As is evident at the 
University of California, for example, there are considerable risks associated 
with holding institutions accountable to public sentiments. Here, in a state 
where affirmative action is fast being rendered illegal, universities find them- 
selves trying to resist outcomes sought for by those who live and work beyond 
the institution. A more serious methodological problem concerns most of the 
authors’ apparent acceptance of rational decision-making models in institutions 
of higher learning. The assumption here is that if we find the right incentives, 
communicate honestly, identify the right priorities, remove policies that are dis- 
incentives to change, and declare ourselves to be outcome based, then behavior 
(and institutions) will change. Sadly, in my experience, this is not so, because 
colleges and universities are political organizations, where competing groups 
and individuals actively resist change, no matter how eloquent or well measured 
the arguments. No amount of reengineering committees, reframing structures, 
or policies, will solve problems that, at their core, concern power: who obtains 
it, who holds on to it, and how it is used. J found the book stimulating and an 
enjoyable read. I would recommend it to others who have serious ideas about 
making the academy more responsive. 





Student Learning in the Information Age, by Patricia Senn Breivik. 
Phoenix, AZ: Oryx Press, 1998. 120+ pp. $34.95 


BRENDA F. ROTH, Air Command and Staff College, Maxwell AFB, AL 


There can be little doubt that the information age is a reality and that it has 
changed the face of college campuses in dramatic ways. Students receive data 
from every direction with new information gathered from the internet, the 
worldwide web, various databases, and from instantaneous e-mail sources. 
Learners are no longer challenged by. “top-down” education, and the teacher 
who attempts to impart knowledge from behind the podium is no longer as ef- 
fective. Libraries are not just massive buildings housing towers of books where 
students spend little time, but are resource centers that challenge them to create 
and evaluate information as well as to absorb it. Patricia Senn Breivik’s mono- 
graph, Student Learning in the Information Age, highlights the problems and 
the challenges of facilitating learning in the information age and directs the 
reader toward a more comprehensive and collaborative resource-based environ- 
ment. She asserts that educators need to limit the “reserves-lecture-textbook” 
approach in favor of more active methods of learning. Students, she says, need 
to become more information literate. It is not enough for them to acquire data, 
but they must learn what to do with it once they have it. 

Breivik’s thesis centers around two main concepts: resource-based learning 
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and lifelong learning. She describes resource-based learning as a “common- 
sense approach to learning” where students use a number of sources (books, 
journals, television, online databases, the Internet, CD-ROMs, etc.) to “access, 
evaluate, organize, and present information” (p. 25). Students involved in re- 
source-based learning would solve their communities’ problems by researching 
and documenting issues important to them. Faculty members and librarians 
would collaborate and be on hand to guide the students through the process, di- 
recting them in ways that are meaningful to them as individuals. In this way, 
students learn how to address important concerns, research alternatives, and 
evaluate data as it is presented to them. They are not just reporting the facts, but 
are learning how to discern truth from fiction and to make the learning process 
relevant to their own lives. This in turn creates individuals who are prepared to 
continue their learning outside the classroom. 

While Breivik’s argument for resource-based learning is convincing, she also 
addresses the challenges that institutions face in creating such an environment 
on their campuses. As with any major initiative, funds and personnel are the 
major challenges. Campuswide information literacy programs will require ad- 
ditional personnel, especially in librarian positions. According to Breivik, insti- 
tutional leaders who want to improve information literacy across their curricu- 
lum would be best advised to create more librarian positions, because librarians 
make the most impact across disciplines. In addition to increased personnel 
needs, Breivik also outlines the need for new technology. If institutions plan to 
make information literacy a priority, they must provide computers for student 
and faculty use, 24 hours a day, seven days a week. Training on the proper use 
of software is also a necessity. Needless to say, all of these items are costly, and 
many institutions are unwilling to commit the necessary funds. Breivik does 
suggest a few ways to save money, but each institution would have to assess po- 
tential savings in light of their own individualized situations. 5 

Student Learning in the Information Age is a book that is useful to all educa- 
tors interested in establishing a comprehensive information literacy program on 
their campuses. Institutional leaders would find the chapter on successful infor- 
mation literacy programs helpful as they begin to frame their own programs and 
outline strategic goals. Breivik also describes institutional challenges and pro- 
’ vides tips on how to develop a plan. However, this book does not furnish a 
checklist or a cookbook solution to information literacy. Breivik challenges 
teachers and librarians to collaborate to create resource-based learning opportu- 
nities for their students. Collaboration between faculty and librarians, she says, 
“is essential to the success of resource-based learning” (p. 30). A strong under- 
tone of this discussion suggests that librarians have been undervalued for their 
contributions to the educational process on most campuses. From one direction 
she seems to suggest that faculty and administrators must take the lead in creat- 
ing new partnerships with librarians. At the same time, she credits the American 
Library Association (ALA) with framing the discussion and adding information 
literacy to the national educational agenda. The final report (in its entirety) of 
the “ALA Presidential Committee on Information Literacy” (1989) is included 
as an appendix. 

A review of the literature on information literacy and resource-based learn- 
ing revealed a number of articles and books, most of them written in the early 
1990s, that defined and characterized information literacy. Most of the litera- 
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ture on the topic highlighted the process and methods that would allow students 
to make the most of the vast network of information to which they are exposed 
and was designed to help teachers and library media specialists to integrate in- 
formation literacy across the curriculum. From this standpoint, Breivik’s book 
does not add anything new. Student Learning in the Information Age does much 
the same thing by defining terms and listing successful programs and describ- 
ing models for practice. Though her terms may be the same and the format of 
her book very similar to other works on the topic, Breivik seems to be address- 
ing a larger issue here. She states that “administrators, faculty and librarians 
should be engaged in creative new partnerships” (p. 5) and that such efforts 
could be integrated into the existing framework of colleges and universities 
much like the “writing across the curriculum” movement. This recent work by 
Breivik is part of a continual effort on her part to address the larger issue of life- 
long learning and how higher education can effect change in American society 
by providing more productive and educated citizens. Through this book, she has 
succeeded in reminding educators of their responsibility in helping to frame the 
national educational agenda. This reminder is also a call for action. 


Lobbying for Higher Education: How Colleges and Universities 
Influence Federal Policy, by Constance Ewing Cook. Nashville, 
TN: Vanderbilt University Press, 1998. 272 pp. $45.00 ($19.95) 


ALTON L. TAYLOR, and DANA R. BROWER, University of Virginia. 


The past two decades have shown a marked increase in government’s willing- 
ness to turn a critical eye toward higher education. Levine (1997) attributes this 
change in government behavior to higher education’s status as a mature indus- 
try. Others point to a near-saturated enrollment market as well as increased 
competition for public resources from other sectors—such as corrections and 
health care—as cause for increased government scrutiny (Gibbs, 1999). Re- 
gardless of the exact reasons for the change, political sagacity has become requi- 
site for effective higher education advocacy at both the state and federal levels. 

Constance Ewing Cook, in her text, Lobbying for Higher Education: How 
Colleges and Universities Influence Federal Policy, discusses government rela- 
tions at the national level and specifically examines the lobbying efforts of the 
major Washington higher education associations. Cook’s text is based in part on 
a 1994 survey, in which she obtained responses from more than 1500 college 
and university presidents regarding their membership, thoughts, and satisfac- 
tion with the Big Six and their federal relations efforts. The “Big Six” are the 
higher education associations ACE, AASCU, NAICU, AAU, AACC, and NA- 
SULGC. Cook’s research builds on a similar unpublished survey, which was 
conducted in 1979 by University of Michigan professor Joseph Cosand. The 
findings from both studies provide a framework for Cook’s analysis, as well as 
a basis for comparison regarding the need for, and effectiveness of, the Big 
Six’s federal relations efforts over the past two decades. 
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In the opening chapters of the text, the author provides a historical overview 
of the Big Six and of the associations’ early lobbying efforts. Cook devotes the 
remainder of the text to describing and analyzing the relationships among the 
Big Six as well as the lobbying efforts of these organizations during the 1990s. 
She illustrates that some of higher education’s most important lobbying lessons 
have been learned by virtue of its failures. One example is the decision to award 
federal financial aid directly to students, instead of institutions, which was man- 
dated by the 1972 Higher Education Act (HEA) reauthorization. The federal 
mandate for the creation of State Postsecondary Review Entities (SRPEs), part 
of the 1992 HEA reauthorization, provides another illustration. 

The most critical challenge the federal higher education lobby has ever 
faced, according to Cook, was the arrival of the 104th Congress in Washington. 
This congress, which represented the first dual branch Republican majority 
since Truman’s administration, had slashing spending as its primary agenda. 
Further, the Republicans perceived higher education as a relatively easy target. 
Higher education leaders were appropriately concerned about the change in 
congressional leadership, and the associations stepped up their lobbying efforts 
in response. They also utilized some different lobbying techniques, such as ad 
hoc coalitions and the mobilization of campus-based resources, in their effort to 
convince Congress of higher education’s importance and need. 

It is difficult to gauge the effectiveness of political activity due to the myriad 
of factors, and actors, that influence the policymaking process. Certainly, in the 
case of the 104th Congress, President Clinton was a powerful advocate on 
higher education’s side. Still, based on the congruence of the associations’ lob- 
bying objectives with the policy outcomes of the 104th Congress, it seems that 
the associations’ lobbying efforts were successful. 

Cook illustrates that despite the maturity and apparent success of higher ed- 
ucation’s lobbying efforts in the mid-1990s, the higher education lobbying 
community still has some issues to resolve. One is the struggle of whether it is 
best to take a united stand—under the ACE umbrella—on federal higher educa- 
tion issues, or whether compromising toward a collective position too power- 
fully dilutes higher education’s voice. Another issue is whether higher educa- 
tion should lobby like a trade association and utilize Political Action 
Committees (PACs), or continue to take the political “high ground” and expect 
Congress to go along. A vast majority of the college and university presidents 
Cook surveyed believed the use of PACs by the higher education community 
would be a wrong move and that the use of PACs could change Congress’ per- 
ception of higher education from that of a public interest to a special interest. 
Some association lobbyists and Congressional staffers, however, disagree. 

Lobbying for Higher Education is a well-written text. Cook’s style is clear and 
deliberate, and her use of quotes to add insight and impact make for fascinating 
reading. The author also makes particularly effective use of her survey research— 
as well as the numerous interviews she conducted with Congresspersons, lobby- 
ists, and association and congressional staffers—to provide an insider’s analysis 
of higher education’s federal relations efforts. Parson (1997), in his text Power 
and Politics: Federal Higher Education Policymaking in the 1990s, also ad- 
dresses the topic of federal higher education policymaking. His work, however, 
takes a different approach to this topic; he examines the power sources and struc- 
tures that are influential in the higher education policy community. 
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Based on recent trends, government attempts to influence higher education 
will only increase in the future. In that knowledge, this book is recommended 
reading for all those who champion the causes of higher education in the federal 
political arena. College and university presidents in particular will benefit from 
the insights this text provides. So will institutional government, public, and ex- 
ternal relations staff; higher education lobbyists; association staff; and students 
in higher education and policy studies. 
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How to Succeed in School Without Really Learning: 

The Credentials Race in American Education, by 

David Labaree. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1997. 328 pp. $35.00 


WALTER E. DAVIS, Kent State University 


David Labaree adds to a very large body of literature that criticizes American 
schooling. In How to Succeed in School Without Really Learning he describes 
the relationship and contradictions between social mobility (private good), so- 
cial efficiency, and democratic equality (public good). His thesis is that the pur- 
suit of credentials (grades, degrees, etc.), as private good, has come to dominate 
and actually hinder students from acquiring knowledge and learning skills that 
would make them better citizens and better contributers to the capitalist econ- 
omy. Labaree follows the earlier credential theorists, Boudon (1974) Collins 
(1979) and Brown (1995), adding information from his historical case study of 
an American high school. His arguments are clear and cogent, but for readers 
who anticipate new solutions to education’s “crisis” there may be disappoint- 
ment. In the final chapter, Labaree simply states: “Social mobility, I conclude, 
needs to be balanced by democratic equality and social efficiency, or else we 
will continue to reproduce an educational system that is mired in consumerism 
and credentialism.” The formula by which such a balance is to be achieved is 
not provided by Labaree. 

To be sure, credentialist theory has much to offer in describing the state of pro- 
fessionalism in American schooling today, and Labaree lays out its major themes 
clearly and concisely in his first chapter. In his next three chapters he focuses 
upon “the sorting and selecting of students within schools” by examining the his- 
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torical roots, consequences, and implications of that process. This is followed by 
an analysis of education stratification from a market perspective. “From this per- 
spective, the processes of selection and stratification that characterize education 
are the result not simply of societal needs but of individual demands, as individ- 
ual consumers pursue symbolic advantages that will enhance their competitive 
position. The logic that governs these processes is that of the market.” 

Labaree states that “arguments most often found in the literature . . . draw on 
either human capital theory or social reproduction theory,” a practice he finds to 
be inadequate. But this is an unnecessary simplification of a large body of liter- 
ature that has much to offer as-well as to reject. Though he is rightly concerned 
about the slight of individual agency, Labaree’s market individualism takes the 
other extreme, which is equally insufficient as an approach aimed at describing 
the “root causes” of education’s woes. 

Consistent with liberalism, Labaree accepts the contradiction between corpo- 
rate and democratic values as necessary and wants to promote both. That corpo- 
rate capitalism undermines both political and educational democracy is well 
documented (e.g., Barrow, 1990; Callahan, 1962; Hollinger, 1996; Lustig, 1982; 
Ophuls, 1997; Weinstein, 1968). Rather than attempting to balance the conflict- 
ing goals by putting social needs above personal desires, a better solution is to 
make the two identical (Benedict, 1992). But Labaree gives no credence to the 
possibility of a democratic economic system that meets, as Bowles and Gintis 
(1992) phrase it, “the demanding criteria of fostering fundamental fairness, the 
dignity of the human person, and enhanced social participation” (p. 3). 

A major contention of Labaree is “that the central problems with education 
in the United States are not pedagogical or organizational or social or cultural in 
nature but are fundamentally political.” Labaree claims a tie to Weber, but does 
not seem to appreciate that “class, status, and party” have to be grasped as phe- 
nomena of the distribution of power (Giddens, 1982). Thus, completely absent 
is any discussion of the influence of corporate power on schooling in particular 
and society as a whole (e.g., Korten, 1995). Corporate capitalism with its lead- 
ing idea of schooling as a way of expanding wealth by improving production 
has been and remains the most powerful force in shaping the nature of school- 
ing in America (Cohen & Lazerson, 1972). Labaree states that reforms have 
been shaped by the economic need for schools to provide a skilled work force at 
all levels. But just as important, capitalism requires an obedient and self-disci- 
plined work force that adheres to rules and order (Reese, 1986). Profits depend 
as much upon cheap as upon skilled labor. Advances in technology and automa- 
tion often require fewer rather than more skilled workers for a higher level of 
productivity (Aronowitz & Difazio, 1994; Smith, 1994). Thus, schools that 
“dumb down” can benefit capitalism (Gatto, 1992). 

The claim that the problem is political more than organizational, fails to ac- 
knowledge Taylor’s Scientific Management model in education as a pervasive 
“corporate ideal” (Barrow, 1990). Schools in a very real sense can be viewed as 
centralized, authoritarian, uniform systems of mass education rather than “radi- 
cally decentralized,” as Labaree suggests, if one understands how, particularly 
in the age of the modern corporation, a capitalist class rules even when it does 
not directly govern (Block, 1977; Fox & Miller, 1995). A decentralized state 
turns power over to those who control the resources. 

Labaree’s focus upon goals is an admirable one, but an oversimplification 
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tends to cloud rather than clarify such a complex and contestable issue. For ex- 
ample, it is important to distinguish between institutional and individual goals 
(Davis & Chandler, 1998). Labaree’s notion is that the rise in credentialism is 
due to individual consumer demands, but he never makes clear who the con- 
sumers are — school children, university students, parents, teachers who give the 
grades, or school board members who adhere to a corporate ideology. These in- 
dividuals cannot simply be lumped together and their interests explained by 
“the relation between supply and demand.” Barrow’s (1990) explanation of why 
the United States has always had more colleges and universities than demanded 
by students is more satisfactory. 

Education is much more connected to the broad institutions of politics, eco- 
nomics, militarism, and culture (e.g., Edwards, 1996; Simpson, 1994) than ex- 
plained by Labaree. Thus, the question as to how individual goals become 
shaped into the three goals central to Labaree’s theory is not fully answered. 

Labaree makes a good case that democratic equality, social efficiency, and 
social mobility are the major goals of education today, but he never asks if they 
should be. Cultural differences regarding educational goals are ignored (e.g., 
Shujaa, 1994). His goal of education as a “public good” begs the question of 
good for whom? A very strong argument is made for freedom and autonomy 
rather than “democratic equality” as a central goal of education (Bowles & Gin- 
tis, 1992; Kamii & Clark, 1993). Further, in the literature he reviewed, social ef- 
ficiency is conceptualized and measured under closed system assumptions, 
which do not always hold for open system phenomena, and thus learning has not 
been given adequate analysis in this regard, nor does Labaree take us further. 
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Learning to Lead in Higher Education, by Paul Ramsden. 
New York: Routledge, 1998. 288 pp. $75.00 (24.99) 


WALTER H. GMELCH, Iowa State University 


Is academic leadership an oxymoron or a serious field of study? Until 20 years 
ago the major works on academic leadership focused on the roles of presidents 
and chief academic officers. The literature on academic department chairs was 
silent, with most of the information and attention coming from anecdotal 
speeches, professional papers, popular journal articles, a couple of text-type 
books, and a few data-based studies. Two decades ago the main reference for 
department chairs was Allen Tucker’s Chairing the Academic Department 
(1981). Through the 1980s the academic department chair remained the least 
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studied and most misunderstood position in the academy. Although many edu- 
cation scholars wrote about the organization and governance of higher educa- 
tion, relatively little was known about those who led and supported academic 
units. In addition, the management role of the department chair has no parallel 
in business and industry, or education for that matter. Typical faculty manuals at 
most colleges and universities provide a list of chairs’ duties and responsibili- 
ties but do not provide insight into department leadership. i 

The 1990s brought an onslaught of new publications shedding light on the 
overshadowed role of department chair. In 1990 John Creswell and his col- 
leagues introduced The Academic Chairperson’s Handbook, followed by 
Gmelch and Miskin’s Leadership Skills for Department Chairs (1993), Ann 
Lucas’s Strengthening Leadership: A Team-Building Guide for Chairs in Col- 
leges and Universities (1994), Mary Lou Higgerson’s Communication Skills for 
Department Chairs (1996), and Irene Hecht and her colleagues’ recently re- 
leased The Department Chair as Academic Leader (1999). 

Australian scholars extrapolated the role of the department head from Eng- 
lish and American writings and studies until the release of Moses and Roe’s 
(1990) ground-breaking work on Australian department heads and Sarros and 
Gmelch’s replication of American department chair research in Australia 
(1996). Within this context Paul Ramsden’s book Learning to Lead in Higher 
Education represents the second major work written for academic department 
leaders based on the Australian experience. Whereas Moses and Roe illumi- 
nated the world of the chair/head within the department, Ramsden looks at the 
role as part of a larger institutional nexus. 

In the introductory chapter Ramsden posits a simple three-stage systems 
model of presage-process-product to understand the challenges faced by acade- 
mic leaders. Chapter 2 empirically addresses the presage or environmental fac- 
tors of changing external forces on higher education (knowledge differentia- 
tion, mass higher education, and reduced public funding) and internal 
characteristics of universities (academic values and culture). Chapter 3 explores 
aspects of the academic outcomes or products constituting the third part of the 
model, underscoring the leader’s job to increase productivity. He follows up in 
Chapters 4 and 5 with evidence suggesting that departmental leadership and in- 
tellectual climate can influence the output of research productivity and effective 
teaching. Chapter 6 concludes Part I with an inconclusive exploration of 
whether there are any useful leadership principles common to both university 
and other organizations. Ramsden postulates a series of principles characteriz- 
ing competent academic leadership: a dynamic process, an outcomes-focused 
agenda, a phenomenon of both personal and organizational development, a rela- 
tionship between leaders and followers, and a personal transformation process 
through reflection and learning. 

The second and third parts of the book attempt to demonstrate ways to man- 
age in order to improve the context of academic work. Ramsden argues (uncon- 
vincingly in the opinion of this reviewer) that the framework for improving 
university teaching is similar to the practice of academic leadership. He reinter- 
prets four central academic leadership responsibilities (borrowing from John 
Kotter, 1990): paying attention to vision, strategy and planning (Chapter 7); en- 
abling academic people (Chapter 8); recognizing and developing staff perfor- 
mance (Chapter 9); and learning to lead and improving university leadership 
(Chapters 10 and 11). 
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The length of the text coupled with the two separate purposes and two differ- 
ent audiences may satisfy the academic scholar more than the busy academic 
leader. The first section of the book contains an overwhelming volume of theo- 
retical and empirical background presented on the academic culture and may be 
more than a busy administrator can find the time to consume. Busy department 
chairs coping with endless meetings, stacks of paperwork, constant interrup- 
tions and fragmented encounters on a multitude of topics, have precious little 
time to read and keep current with their own discipline, much less devote the 
time to concentrate on a volume dedicated to the “presage” of academic depart- 
ments in higher education. The hurried department leader may move quickly 
through Part 1 (Leadership in Higher Education) and use the summaries and 
practical advice provided in Parts 2 and 3, which read well independently of 
Part 1. 

However, for many academic leaders, even those who view their job as tem- 
porary, the investment of both time and money in Ramsden’s book will reap re- 
wards of insight into leadership issues in higher education, guidance on how to 
address these issues, and some measure of comparative comfort that many de- 
partment chairs in Australia and across the Pacific encounter similar problems 
and challenges. Some readers may question the applicability of this book to 
American department chairs, but the translation is quite appropriate. First, the 
extrapolation of the Australian experience to American universities appears to 
be valid due to similarities of both nations with regard to higher education is- 
sues and challenges. Second, the author delves into publications drawn on legit- 
imate literature of American department chairs’ experiences. 

Academic leaders are cited as the intended audience of this book, but more 
specifically it is targeted to department heads. By the author’s own admission, 
Learning to Lead in Higher Education neither reports empirical research on 
university leadership nor espouses how to lead an academic department. It es- 
tablishes principles rather than pathological checklists. Although Ramsden’s 
book offers advice based on empirical research linking academic leadership, 
departmental environments, and academic outcomes, many academics may find 
it too oriented toward the bottom line of productivity and “hard” on the “soft” 
academic culture of collegiality and academic freedom. 
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How It Works: Inside a School-College Collaboration, by 
Sidney Trubowitz and Paul Longo. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1997. 192 pp. $29.95 ($18.95) 


AUDREY M. KLEINSASSER, University of Wyoming 


Why would educators enter a school-college collaboration? Who benefits, what 
payoffs result? The educational change, leadership, and professional develop- 
ment school literatures (see, for example, Goodlad, 1994; Fullan & Hargreaves, 
1996; Fullan & Siegelbauer, 1991; Clark, 1999; Wiseman & Cooner, 1996) 
promise that collaboration can increase learning for students while changing 
and improving work environments for teachers. The benefits and payoffs are 
hard won. Formal collaborations take more time and demand higher energy lev- 
els. Collaborations tax negotiating and listening skills and reconfigure conven- 
tional views of the modern, twentieth-century school’s place, space, and tempo- 
ral features. Formidable barriers like the ones listed above make Sidney 
Trubowitz and Paul Longo’s account of a 20-year collaboration by Queens 
College and Louis Armstrong Middle School (LAMS) worth examining. 

How It Works: Inside a School-College Collaboration presents the story of an 
inner city collaboration. The purpose of the book is to depict how the collabora- 
tion was created and maintained. It is one of 15 books in a Teachers College Press 
series on school reform edited by Patricia A. Wasley, Ann Lieberman, and Joseph 
P. McDonald. The authors of How It Works, both former school principals, ex- 
plore this collaboration from a position of experience and empathy. They detail 
context and genesis, explain how the collaboration works, share what collabora- 
tors learned, and overview the collaboration’s broader implications. 

' The Queens/LAMS collaboration emerged from the politics of school inte- 
gration and policymaking in a complex school district. A judge’s ruling man- 
` dated integration to reflect the borough of Queens’ then 55% minority, 45% 
non-minority population. Educators conceived the school-college collaboration 
in order to make the middle school more attractive to parents and students as a 
magnet school. The purpose of the collaboration was up front: “To-improve the 
ways in which the education of our early adolescent population was conducted” 
(p.3). Student achievement placing LAMS in the top 10% of New York City 
middle schools offers one clear improvement. A consistent level of achieve- 
ment, in confluence with four benefits unlikely to have occurred without the 
collaboration, underscores the success of the school. 
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A collaboration‘s most obvious benefit puts additional adults in the building, 
adults who add value to learning. Learners can be the big winners when 
teacher-student ratios are reduced, but classroom teachers benefit as well. The 
authors quote a mathematics education professor who explains this twofold 
benefit. “For the most part, I became an extra pair of hands, working more like 
a student teacher or an assistant teacher than as_a college professor, but J didn’t 
mind. Gradually, after several months, I felt comfortable suggesting that we try 
something a little different—introducing a nontraditional, nonroutine ‘problem- 
of-the-week’ that we would assign to the students and ask them to work on for a 
week before discussing it. This proved to be very successful, and the problems 
found their way into other teachers’ classrooms” (p. 92). The quote illustrates 
trust and relationship building between school and college educators, the bridge 
linking congenial interactions to collegial work. 

The placement of graduate interns (teacher candidates) in the middle school 
offers a second benefit. The teacher candidates provide yet more pairs of hands 
at the same time that they learn to become teachers. The payoff benefits teacher 
candidates as well as the college whose responsibility it is to prepare teachers 
and whose credibility with middle school teachers increases. Important to the 
success of the collaboration, Trubowitz and Longo explain, is that LAMS teach- 
efs participate in the selection process of the teacher candidates. More adults 
mean more and different kinds of learning opportunities. Some examples in- 
clude an early bird program, a two-week camp introducing learners to the mid- 
dle school concept, a school-community museum located inside the school, 
community history day, community service, and community mentorships. 


The infusion of college faculty and teacher candidates provides a third benefit < 


by bolstering teachers’ morale and generating energy. School change scholars Ful- 
lan and Hargreaves (1996) maintain that day-to-day pressures overcome teachers 
in K-12 settings. Pressures stymie efforts for reflection time and the resultant 
change in practice. Trubowitz ‘and Longo contribute to the school change knowl- 
edge base by showing how elements of the K-12 school culture resist innovations, 
especially innovations conceptualized by higher education faculty who do not 
spend regular time in school settings like LAMS. In collaborations like this one, 
successful teacher candidates are likely to be hired by the school in which they re- 
ceive teacher education. The school benefits by hiring a teacher candidate who 
knows the school and is known by the teachers. Both teacher and school benefit. 
Teacher recruitment, a fourth benefit of school-college collaborations, is vital if 
schools are to change. These four benefits, lower teacher-learner ratios, onsite 
teacher preparation conducted by college and middle school faculty, energy pro- 
duced by the synergy of college-based educators and middle school teachers look- 
ing at long-standing problems together, and teacher recruitment make the hard 
work of collaboration worthwhile, and the payoffs multiple and substantial. 
Accounts like How It Works contribute to the growing school-college collab- 
oration and partnership literature base. An important issue addressed by 
Trubowitz and Longo focuses on the higher education reward system, a system 
that works counter to school-college collaborations. The authors advocate re- 
thinking reward structures so that collaborations are viewed as creative activity, 
not service. “The values of pure research are large. But the contributions of 
those who perform the creative act of influencing school environments should 
also be recognized. The publish or perish syndrome that now dominates the col- 
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lege campus is a surprisingly narrow vision of how professorial staff can con- 
tribute to the broader community” (p. 150). Trubowitz and Longo make an im- 
portant point: working as a partner in the transformation of resistant school cul- 
tures is considerably different from offering congenial pairs of hands and thus 
should be rewarded differently. 

The 10-chapter book offers no surprises for readers tuned in to the current 
emphasis on collaborations and school-university partnerships. Chapter 5, for 
example, focuses on what Trubowitz and Longo label “predictable problems.” 
Problems include leadership change, resistance to change, different value sys- 
tems, creating a unified educational philosophy, gaps in knowledge, problems 
related to school size, union contracts and bureaucratic fiats, fallacy of the 
quick fix, and evaluation results. 

How it Works is well-titled. The authors offer a detailed account of the work- 
ings of a school-college collaboration, not an abstract treatise penned by distant 
experts whose work lives are situated somewhere other than a middle school. 
Trubowitz and Longo show that relationship building rests at the heart of col- 
laboration and is crucial to a long-term collaboration like this one. Readers 
wanting to understand the sociocultural reasons for taking on inter-institutional 
collaborations will not find that level of analysis here. For thorough explana- 
tions and recommendations about the financial challenges of creating a collab- 
oration or partnership, readers might be served better by turning to a book such 
as Clark’s Effective Professional Development Schools (1999). The cursory ref- 
erence list will not be particularly helpful to those dipping into the school-col- 
lege and partnership literature for the first time and will not pique the interest of 
those well-versed in collaborative school change efforts. The book, or selected 
sections, could be used by study groups including P-12 educators, college- or 
university-based educators, parents, and policymakers wanting to explore 
school-college collaborations by reading about a successful one. 
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Eliminating Professors: A Guide to the Dismissal Process, by Kenneth West- 
hues. New York: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1998. 220 pp. $29.95 (Paper) 


DAVID W. LESLIE, The College of William and Mary 


Eliminating Professors is a book I am sorry had to be written and I am sorry I 
was asked to review it. I am sorry because the book causes me sorrow. Sorrow 
on behalf of the author, sorrow on behalf of his “eliminated” compatriots, and 
sorrow on behalf of these imperfect social entities called universities. 

Kenneth Westhues is a professor of sociology at the University of Waterloo 
in Canada. He has a professional interest in the process of eliminating difficult 
or undesirable people from social units, citing as examples “shunning” by reli- 
gious groups, “blackballing,” “lynchings and witch hunts,” and “eliminating 
professors” from their jobs. He had a more personal reason for writing this 
book, because he had become a target for removal from his job for offenses left 
unspecified in the text. The author styles this book as a “how-to” manual for 
those who must turn the organizational wheels and push the levers that ulti- 
mately eliminate professors who achieve what Westhues calls “PITA” status— 
or become pains in the a... 

It is a clever piece of work, because it vividly describes the excruciating 
emotional (and physical) consequences of the organizationally correct methods. 
He claims—without documentation—to have followed the cases of “about 25 
undesirables besides myself” (p. 11) and uses moving anecdotes from their 
elimination experiences. (Westhues seems purposefully to avoid using the term 
“fired,” because he is able to document the cumulative pressures that defeat so 
many PITAs and wear them down to the point of defeat and withdrawal.) 

The book’s chapters—highly readable, personal, engaging, and illumina- 
tive—alternate between a suspenseful narrative of Westhues’s own case wind- 
ing its tortured and exasperating way through an appeal, and the “how-to” chap- 
ters, which are written, this reader presumes, with an intensely ironic, but 
tellingly effective voice. They sound like advice-to-administrators’ manuals, of 
which genre the readers of this journal should be overly familiar. But let the 
reader beware that Westhues skewers them with a satiric intensity that chills the 
blood. This is a man who feels wronged and not so much by the substance of the 
accusations against him (which.we never really learn about), but by the emo- 
tional suffocation and physical immobilization the “correct” process of being 
eliminated visits on its targets. It is almost as if the process were intentionally 
designed to prompt fight-or-flight responses, while, at the same time, diffusing 
the enemy (the organization) to the point that flight seems to be the only sane 
alternative. Yet for many eliminees, flight is essentially suicidal in both profes- 
sional and symbolic terms. For the organization it is the desired outcome, and 
therefore a victory over its PITAs. 

It is supposed to be tragic, of course, that we construct our social life in ways 
that kill people off, language that Westhues does not shrink from using. I sup- 
pose one can say, “it has always been thus.” The weak are left out to die, the dif- 
ferent are evicted or incarcerated, the mad are punished, and so forth. 

What Westhues does, I think, is to point out that these things are part of uni- 
versity life, and not trivial parts. They tell us about our moral core and about 
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things like the justice and fairness of our communities. What Westhues does not 
do—and I think this is the significant failing of the book—is to frame a moral 
calculus that would help us to judge ourselves and our colleagues more fairly 
and validly. What warrants membership in an academic community and what 
warrants exclusion? I have (under various titles and degrees of authority) 
chaired academic departments at three different universities. I know first hand 
of the failings of faculty, staff, and students that warrant elimination. I know 
how hard it is to eliminate them. And I know how challenging it is to justify 
even the most benign efforts to help people adjust, to do their jobs well, to earn 
the right to citizenship in a community of merit. (Assigning someone a mentor 
for the purpose of “faculty development,” for example, may be viewed as an au- 
thoritarian strategy to gain conformity.) The institution is not always wrong 
when it has to eliminate someone who has committed an offense; it may well be 
wrong if it does not do so in the face of serious misbehavior. While the process 
is surely one part of the moral dilemma—how to eliminate while being fair and 
just—the substance of the judgment is equally important. And I think it is here 
that Westhues simply whistles past the graveyard. (He does refer to a “jerk” 
who sexually harasses employees, but that is too easy a target.) We learn little 
about how the academy comes to value people, why those values are important, 
or at what thresholds violation of those values may warrant elimination. 

The book is neither a work of scholarship (and does not really pretend to be), 
although the author’s foreword is a tease in that direction, nor is it fully a work 
of art. It appears to have been hastily written and is inconclusive—the final dis- 
position of the author’s “case” remains a mystery after all the suspense. It is not 
fully a work of art, because it lapses into the didactic at points and will proba- 
bly be mistaken by at least some readers as a slightly bizarre set of policy rec- 
ommendations. 

On the other hand, the book evokes strong feelings and visceral reactions to 
the inhumanity and facelessness of academic organizations that mobilize to 
eliminate individuals. Westhues paints a nightmarish comparison—clearly 
overwrought and exaggerated—to the Holocaust, to Rwandan genocide, to 
witch trials, and other horrors. I am certain Westhues felt victimized in his own 
case, but I am not convinced that he had been accused of some nameless offense 
without cause; here, one must look to the publisher. Westhues names his institu- 
tion and identifies people in fairly transparent ways. He is having his revenge in 
print. This discomfited me and rattled my sense of the objectivity—and there- 
fore the legitimacy—of the whole enterprise. If he had written a novel, he 
would have been freer, artistically speaking, to affect the reader—and Westhues 
is a powerful and vivid wordsmith who could do this very well, indeed. If he 
wanted to advance the theory of social elimination, he would have to insulate 
his effort against the self-justification and need for emotional restoration that so 
infect his narrative with hostility and satirical irony—and he clearly has both 
intellectual and empirical resources to do this very well, too. 

In short, the author must feel a lot better getting this book off his chest. Aca- 
demics will feel a lot worse about their organizational homes when they read 
it-and for possibly good reasons. But, at bottom, this is a personal screed that 
merely paints an exaggerated view of (real) horrors, and that slides by the seri- 
ous issues of policy and practice it raises. But it makes a strong impression, no 
matter how eccentrically executed. 
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“The evidence collected flatly 
refutes many of the misimpressions 
of affirmative-action opponents.” 
—The New York Times 


“The most comprehensive study 
ever done of affirmative action in 
higher education ... it demands 
the attention of anyone who cares 
about American universities.” 
—U.S. News & World Report 


“A compelling new book...The 
authors prove with facts, not 
anecdotes, that affirmative action 
works.” —Los Angeles Times 
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different races. Its conclusions 
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mative action—anything less 
than factual evidence will no 
longer suffice in any serious 
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Glenn Loury’s new fore- = 
word revisits the basic logic _ 
behind race-sensitive policies. 
He underscores the need for | 
confronting opinion with fact 
so we can better see the dis- 
tinction between the "morality 
of color-blindness" and the 
"morality of racial justice." 
Paper $16.95 ISBN 0-691-05019-8 
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